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The  conscientious  man,  who  knows  to  what  straits 

even  the  British  Museum  is  put,  by  the  influx  of 
unnecessary  books,  will  not  lightly  write,  still  less 
publish,  a  new  work.  The  Author  of  the  present 
Tolume  seeks  an  excuse  in  the  comparative  novelty 
of  his  subject,  and  in  the  ready  access  he  has  enjoyed 
to  the  sources  of  i:>  raDkish  history,  many  of  which 
have  only  been  cleared  and  rendered  available  during 
the  last  few  years  by  able  editors  and  commentators 
in  Germany. 

The  following  pages  are  the  result  of  studies,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
age  of  Charlemagne.  They  are  offered  to  the  public 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  throw  some  little  light 
on  one  of  the  darkest  but  not  least  important  ages 
of  the  world,  when,  in  the  early  dawn  of  modern 
history,  rude  hands  sowed  the  seeds  of  Christian 
civilisation. 
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The  Author  is  well  aware  that  he  has  chosen  a 
subject  which  has  not  been  found  generally  in- 
teresting,—  which  is  looked  on  as  the  property  of 
the  troubadour  or  the  fabling  monk^  rather  than 
of  genuine  hisitory.  But  he  thinks  it  a  legitimate 
object  of  ambition  to  alter  or  modify  these  views. 
If  the  glory  of  AlLciis  gives  a  cliarm  to  the  account 
of  Dorian  migrations,  and  lights  up  even  the  distant 
flitting  shades  of  Pelasgi  and  Curetes, — if  the  gor- 
geous spectacle  of  Augustan  Home  leads  us  to  watch 
with  interest  the  feuds  and  fortunes  of  the  dtizens 
of  a  poor  and  small  Italian  town, — there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  remain  indifferent  to  the  primordia 
of  the  mighty  race  whose  annals  arc  the  history  of 
modern  and  Christian  Europe — to  the  origin  of  the 
wonderful  political  and  social  world  in  which  it  is 
our  lot  to  live. 

Should  the  present  volume  meet  with  any  degree 
of  public  favour,  the  Author  hopes  to  bring  forward 
another,  on  the  life  and  times  of  Charlemagne,  to 
which  this  work,  though  complete  in  itself,  might 
form  a  kind  of  introduction. 

For  the  many  defects  which  will  be  found  in  his 

book,  and  of  which  he  is  himself  fully  cunscious,  the 
Author  begs  the  indulgence  of  his  friends,  on  the 

ground  tluiL  Lu  hiis  perfuruicd  it  ia  the  intervals 
of  a  laborious  and  anxious  occupation. 
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In  conclusion,  the  Author  cannot  omit  thus 
publicly  to  express  his  grateful  thanks  to  Professor 
Ritachl,  and  the  other  libTarians  of  the  Unlyersity 
of  Bonn,  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which 
they  placed  their  valuable  library  at  his  disposaL 

BoNK^  May,  1857. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

If  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  rightly  called  the 

people  of  the  past,  the  Germans,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  appellation,  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  be 
considered  the  people  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
To  whatever  part  we  turn  our  eyes  of  the  course 
which  this  favoured  race  has  run,  whether  under 
the  name  of  Teuton,  German,  Frank,  Saxon,  Dane, 
Norman,  Englishman,  or  North  American,  we  find 
it  full  of  interest  and  glory.  Majestic  in  stature, 
high  in  spirit,  with  fearless  hearts,  on  which  no 
shackle  had  been  laid,  they  came  forth  from  their 
primeval  forests  to  wrestle  with  the  masters  of  the 
world.  They  dared  to  meet  the  Romans  when  they 
were  mightiest^;  when  their  armies,  schooled  in  a 

'  2Vie.  Annal.  ii.  88. :  £t  qui  (sc.  Armiiiias)  non  primordia 
Popnli  Bomftni  mcnt  alii  Regcs  Daoesque,  sed  florentigsiniiiiD  im- 
perimnlaeesBieriti  pneliis  ambiguus,  bello  non  vietns." 
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thousand  battles  with  the  bravest  foes,  were  led  by 
»  Banger's  own  twin  brother/'  whose  military  genius 
laid  the  Roman  Empire  at  his  feet:  and  he  himself 
has  told  us,  that  his  tribunes  and  prelects  wept 
with  terror  at  the  very  aspect  of  their  giaut  foes; 
that  throughout  his  ever  yietorious  army  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  on  the  eve  of  thuir  first  conflict  witfi 
the  forces  of  AriovistuSi  were  engaged  in  making 
their  wills  in  the  recesses  of  their  tents.  ^  ^  This  mere 

horde  of  uudiscipliiied  barbarijins,  with  iiakud  bodies, 
and  swords  so  badly  tempered  that  they  bent  at 
every  stroke,— with  no  fortifications  but  their  wag- 
gons, and  no  reserve  but  tlieir  wives  and  children^, 
— rushed  fearlessly  on  the  finest  armies  that  the  an- 
cient world  produced,  and  came  off  with  honour,  and 
sometimes  with  success,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  their  not  over-truthful  enemies.^    Triumphed  over 

*  C(rs.  B.  G.i.39.:  111(^00  vultiim  fingere,  neque  interdum 
lacrimas  tenere  i>oteraot.  ....  Vulgo  totis  custris  tt^stu^ 
aienta  obsignabaiitur." 

2  Flori  Epit.  Rer.  Roman,  iii.  3.  :  "  Noc  minor  cutn  ux- 
oribus  eurutii  j  u::ii:i  (^uaiu  cum  ipsis  fuit ;  cum  objectis  uiuli(nio 
plaustris  at  jn  l  aipciuU,  altiii  de.xuper,  quasi  e  tuiribus,  laiiccis 
contisquc  pu^iuirent."  Florits,  iv.  12. :  "  Quii3  facrit  calli<lariuin 
gentium  ferilas  facile  vcl  mulieies  ostcnderc  qmc  ilellcientibus 
telis  iatuuU^s  ipsos  afflictos  humo  in  ora  mililum  advcTta  uiisorunt." 
Tac.  Hist.  iv.  18.:  "  Hortamenta  victorite,  vt  l  pulsis  pudorem." 
Tac.  Germ,  \ni.t  "Memoriae  proditur  quasdam  acies,  incliDatas 
jam  ct  labantctii  a  feminis  restitutas,  constantia  precum/'  et  eeq, 
Conf.  Ca3s.  B.  G.  i.  51.    (Plutarch.  Marius,  18,  19.) 

*  Suetonii  Octav,  c.  23.  "  Graves  ignominias  clades(iue  duas 
omnino  nec  alibi  quam  tfi  Gurmania  accepit  LoUianam  et 
yarianam."    Tac*  AnmaL  iL  21.t  *'Ncc  minor  Gkrmauitt  aoimufl^ 
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in  the  streets  oi  Borne,  they  raoained  unconquered 
on  the  Rhine.^   The  tide  of  German  life  which  set 

towards  the  East,  was  one  ot  which  no  imperial  com- 
mand from  Bome  could  stay  the  impetoous  coune^ 
When  Afincan,  Parthian,  Greek  and  GanI  had  bent 
the  neck  and  borne  the  chain,  the  Gennans  alone 
kept  up  a  doubtful  struggle^  with  the  umversal 
conquerors,  and  lauded  at  their  pompona  threats 

and  empty  triumphs.^ 

And  if  Borne  maintained  for  a  time  a  nominal 
empire  over  her  barbarian  foesi  it  was  by  that 

sed  gcnere  pugnre  et  armorum  superabantur."  Caesar  was  not 
considered  impartial  even  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Vide  Suetoru  Julius 
Ctetar,  c  56. :  "  Quum  Ccesar  pleraque  et  quae  per  alios  erant  gesta 
temere  crcdiderit,  et  quae  per  se  vei  consnlto  vel  etiam  memoria 
lapsus  perperam  edidt-rit.**  CicerOy  pro  Lege  Manil. :  "  Sinitc  lioc 
loco  Quirites  (sicut  Poets  solent  qoi  res  Romanae  acribiml)  prw- 
terire  me  nostram  calamitatem.** 

*  FloruSf  iv.  "Victi  magia  quam  domiti."  Tac,  Germ. 
xxxvii. :  "  Triumphati  niagis  quam  victi"  (i.e.  by  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Vitellius  and  Domitian).  FloruSf  iv.  12. :  "  ITac  (Vari- 
•na)  clade  factum,  ut  imperium  quod  in  litore  Oceani  non  ateterat 
in  ripa  Rheni  fluminis  stnr<  t." 

2  TVic.  Gfrm.  xxxvii. :  "  Tamdiu  Germania  iwnci/ttr.  .  .  .  . 
K<Hi  Samnis,  non  Foeni,  non  HispanisB  Galliseve  ;  ne  Parthi  quid(  m 
sffipius  admonuere  :  quippc  regno  Arsacis  acHor  est  Germanorum 
UbertM."    Qaudian.  de  IV.  Coiu,  Mtmor.  455,  456. : 

**NoliitiUot  Teteres  Qermanfea  fcadera  Drttaot; 
Marte  aed  a&dpiti,  sed  maltts  cladibui  emia.** 

*  Tm;  Qtrm.  xxxvii.  :  "Mox  iiigcntea  C.  Cflesaris  minae  in  la- 
dibrium  yerso;.  '  C nf.  Soelonios,  C*  Cobs.  Caligula,  c.  43,  44. 
(X  Hwtt  Siemndi  Panegyr.  c.  xtL  (Kpist.  Libri  x.  et  Fiao*  ed. 
GaiMr.  lipt.  1805) :  "Accipiet  afgo  aliquando  GapitoMam  non 
mimkc$  eitrrm^  neeyalM  simnlacra  TtctoriM^"  et  aeq. 
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counsel (caimliumy  which  in  others  she  calied 
"  perfidy ;  "  by  cunningly  dividing  the  strength  she 
could  not  break ;  by  leading  Genuaii  mercenaries 
against  German  freemen.^  It  was  to  his  German 
soldiers  that  the  first  Csesar  owed  the  victory  of 
Pharsalia;  and  the  throne  of  his  successors,  for  many 
generations,  was  propped  by  the  Goth  and  Frank, 
who,  when  it  fell,  divided  the  accumulated  spoils  of  an 
enslaved  and  plundered  world.  In  somewhat  more 
than  three  hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
by  the  franks,  the  power  of  the  Roman  Emperors  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  very  titles  of  GsBsar  and 
Augustus,  devolved  upon  a  German  head,  and  in  the 
person  of  Charlemagne  the  Germans  were  recognised 
as  the  successors  of  the  Italians  in  the  Western  Ro- 
man Empire.  To  the  great  Fraiikish  heroes  there- 
fore is  attached  an  interest  irrespective  of  their  many 
great  deeds  and  noble  qualities.  They  illustrate 
to  our  minds  the  progress  of  a  new  and  mighty 
race ;  their  reign  is  a  bright  page  in  its  annals,  to 
which  many  a  brighter  has  succeeded,  and  will  yet 
succeed. 

For  many  obvious  reasons,  and  among  others  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  French  preceded  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  field  of  literature^  it  has  happened  that 

the  great  leaders  and  monarchs  of  the  Frankish  nation 

'  T ac.  Annul,  ii.  26. :  "  Plura  consilio  quam  vi  perfccisse  "  (i.  c. 
Tiherium).    Conf.  i.  49»  60,  51.   Cm.  B.  Gall.  it.  Id»  14.  Dio 

Cae^iu»>|  Iv.  6. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  i.  24. :  "  Additur  magna  pars  prnetoriani  equitis 
et  robora  Germanorum  qui  turn  cottodfia  Imperatori  aderant.** 
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Iiave  been  far  more  closely  connected  with  modern 

France  than  is  warranted  by  historical  truth.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  following  pages  we  everywhere 
speak  of  the  Franks  exdusivdy  as  Germans,  as  one 
of  the  many  offshoots  of  the  mighty  Teutonic  race, 
which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  has  been 
steadily  advandng  towards  universal  dominion  over 
the  political,  social  and  moral  world. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  humour  (perhaps  the 
French  have  reason  to  say  with  ill  humour)^  that  of 
the  two  great  French  Emperors,  who  reigned  at  an 
interval  of  a  thousand  years,  the  one  was  a  German 
and  the  other  an  Italian.  The  latter  part  of  this 
assertion  is  true  only  in  the  least  important  sense,  for, 
in  all  essential  characteristics,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  pre-eminently  French ;  but  we  could  only  con- 
trovert the  former  by  reviving  a  theory  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Prankish  tribe,  which  is  entirely 
destitute  of  historical  or  ethnograpliical  iouudation.^ 
Charlemagne  was  thoroughly  German,  in  the  mould 
of  his  body,  in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  in  his  Ian* 
gua^e,  habits,  tastes  and  sympathies  ;  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  ruled  over  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
Neustria,  as  well  as  over  his  own  Austrasian  coun- 

I  A  few  French  writers  Lave  ascribed  a  Gallic  origin  to  the 
Fraoks.  Among  these  are  Audigier  and  Pdre  Lacairy.  Vide 
Bouquet,  vol.  iu  p.  25.  of  Preface,  where  we  are  informed  that  the 
Jesuit,  de  Tournemine,  in  his  "  Reflexions  Sttr  la  dissertation  de 
M.  Liebnitz,"  maintains  that  the  Franks  were  descended  from  the 
Yobci  XeetOMges,  who,  according  to  Caesar  (B.G.  ?i.  24.^  settled, 
in  Germany  near  the  Hercjnian  forest* 
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trymeD,  can  never  justify  us  in  regarding  him  as  a 
Frenchman. 

It  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  write,  and  less 
profitable  to  read,  a  history  of  the  Frankish  people 
without  some  account  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong. 

But  little  need  be  said  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  ancient  Germans :  the  immense  sise  and  rude 
beauty  of  their  persons,  —  their  fair  complexions, 

fierce  blue  eyes  \  and  flaxen  hair  ^,  —  their  loud  harsh 

>  Toe.  Germ,  c.  :  '*  Trucet  ek  caBrulei  oeuli»  mtiln  oonue, 
magna  corpora."  Conf.  xzx.  and  Tac  Agric.  Vit.  c  xi.  Toe, 
Ann,  ii.  21.:  <*Lat08  barbaroniin  artus."  Tac^  Wtt.  ii.  74.: 
Truces  oorpore,  horridi  sermone.'*  ZHoehrm,  81»(ed.  Din- 
dorf.  Tmnn,  1842):  AWot  Z*  M  r^r  wpiwlnr  Kar««^Xi|«ncol  ml 
rait  fuvait  flapmfxtit  koI  iratTiXAc  rpaxu^rou  The  flaming  eyea 
of  the  ancient  Germans  are  often  referred  to.  Ammian.  Afar- 
eelUn.  (xvi.  p.  87.  Harobuig,  1809),  wliere  he  describes  the  defeat 
of  the  Alemanni  bjr  Julian,  says:  *'Eonimque  ultra  soUtum 
sevientium  comas  fluentes  horreban^  et  eiueebat  guidam/uror  fv 

*  Therutilffi  corooe^  of  which  Tacitus  and  other  writers  speah» 
seem  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  djing  the  hair,  in  which  thej  were 
imitated  by  the  Human  ladies,  and  more  particularly  by  that  dass 
among  them  which  has  in  all  ages  been  most  solicitous  about  per- 
sonal appearance.  C  nf.  Ca^s.  B.  Gr.  i.  39.  *<  Summa  diligentia 
eapillos  cinere  rutilabant"  (i.  e.  Romanse  matrons),  —  VkUeritu 
Max,  ii.  1.  6,  Servius,  in  IV,  VirffiHi,  698.,  says  :  "  Matronis 
nip^ram  comara  mnretricibus  flnvjini  probatam  fuisse."  Conf. 
Ovid  ad  Pueliani,  Am.  i.  14.  45.  Vide  Sueionius,  CaUffula,  47.: 
"Goegitque  non  tantum  rutilare  et  submittere  comam,  sed  et 
sermonem  Germanicum  addiscere."  Conf.  Seneca^  de  Ira,  iii. 
26. :  "Nec  rufus  crinis  et  coactus  in  nodom  apud  Germanos  ▼irum 
dedecet."*  Tertullian  {de  Cuiiu,  ii.  6.)  draws  a  frightful  omen  for 
the  future  fate  of  the  Germans  (or  rather  of  their  imitators)^  from 
their  flaming  hair  1      Video  quasdam  capilUun  croco  Tertore;' 
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ToiceSy  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  their  foes,  are 

celebrated  by  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  we  £ad  most  of  these  peculiarities  in  tiieir  de- 
scendants at  the  present  day. 

The  dressing  of  the  hair  was  an  object  of  great  care 
and  attention  among  all  the  German  tribes,  and  the 
mode  of  wearing  it  was  made  in  some  instances  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  particular  class.  Among 
the  Suevi,  the  nobles  and  the  freemen  wore  it  long, 
and  gathered  it  in  a  knot  upon  the  top  of  the 
head ;  the  serfs  of  the  same  nation  were  denied  this 
privilege.'  "  Their  chiefs,"  says  Tiicitus,  have 
a  more  ornamental  way  of  wearing  the  hair" 
than  the  simple  freemen.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Franks,  in 
whose  laws,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Saxons,  the 
hair  was  protected  by  a  heavy  fine.     The  long  and 

pndet  eas  etiam  nationis  suie,  quod  non  €rennan(e  ant  6aU»  sint 
procreate;  ita  patriam  capillo  transferunt.  Male  ac  pemme  uH 
au^neafUur  JIammeo  eapUe.'*  Toe,  Hist  iv.  61.:  "Propexum 
ratilatmnqae  erineiii.''  Tac  Germ*  3L  Conf*  MartiaH»f  op,  Cht^ 
Mr.  I.  p.  181. : 

*  Crinibus  in  nodum  torti  venere  Sicambri,** 

'  Tar.  Germ.  38.:  "Ai  ud  Suevos  usque  ad  canitiem,  horren- 
tein  cupillusa  retro  sequuiitur,  ac  s;fpe  in  solo  vertice  religant." 
Tfie  Greeks  and  Romans  made  an  important  ceremony  of  cut- 
cting  the  hair  oi*  younii  people  for  the  first  time.  Nero  is  paid  to 
have  offered  the  lir-t  t'i  nits  ot  his  liead  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  but 
it  waa  more  usual  to  di  die  them  to  -^8culapiuj4,  Hercules,  and 
Apollo.  Juvenal^  6at.  iii,  lii6. :  "Hie  metit  barbam,  crinem  hie 
deponit  araati." 
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flowing  locks  of  the  Meroyingian  Kings  were 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  royal  race  and 
dignity.^ 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Germans  is  described  as 

having  been  particularly  simple,  nor  had  they  the 
fondness  for  gaudy  ornaments  common  to  barbarous 
nations.  The  general  characteristic  of  their  costume 
was  its  being  close  and  tight  fitting,  thus  differing 
from  the  loose  and  flowing  robes  of  the  Sarmatian 
tribes.^  The  dress  of  all,''  says  Tacitus,  is  a 
short  cloak,  which  they  fasten  with  a  clasp,  or,  if  that 
is  wanting,  with  a  thorn  ;  but  they  also  pass  whole 
days  on  the  hearth  and  before  the  tire  without  any 
covering  at  all.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  the  same, 
except  that  they  often  wear  linen  garments  with  a 
purple  border,  but  without  sleeves,  so  as  to  leave  the 
arms  and  even  the  upper  part  of  the  bosom  exposed 
to  view."  • 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  rude  dwellers  of 
a  country  rough  with  forests  and  disfigured  by 
marshes,"  their  mode  of  life  was  simple  in  the 

'  Gregor,  Tunoon.  vi.  24.  (ap.  Bouquet,  torn,  ii.),  when 
speaking  of  Gundoltald,  son  of  Clotairc,  Kiug  of  tlie  Franks,  says: 
**  Diligcnti  cura  nutritus,  ut  regum  istorum,  mos  est  crinium 
flagellis  p<*r  tcrga  demissis."  Prvloy.  Leg,  .Sa/. :  "Chlodovt  us 
comatus  et  pulcher  et  inclytus."  Lex  Saxou.  cap.  vii,  \  ide 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Rcchtsaltertluiiuer.  « 

•  C(ps.  li.  G.  vi.  21.:  "Pellibus  aut  parvis  rlienonuci  tpfru- 
mcutid  utuntur  magna  corporis  parte  nutl  i.  '  Tac.  Germ.  c.  xvii.  ; 
•* Locupletissinii  veste  distinguuntur  non  lluitante,  sicut  SarmatiiQ 
ac  I'arthi,  sed  stricta  et  siugulos  arlus  expnmeutc." 

•  Tac.  Genu.  c.  xxvii. 
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extreme.   With  "the  world  before  them  where  to 

choose,'*  and  as  yet  in  blissful  ignorance  of  tlie  rights 
and  cares  of  property  \  they  threw  up  their  rude  huts 
of  the  roughest  materials,  wherever  the  fountain,  the 
field,  or  tlie  jrrove,  attracted  their  attention  and 
allured  their  choice.'^  Yet  even  here,  as  in  almost  all 
that  they  did,  they  were  unconsciously  faithful  to  the 
indelible  instincts  of  their  race.  They  lived  apart, 
each  man  in  his  own  fashion ;  they  built  no  cities,  nor 
even  connected  houses,  but  —  with  as  great  a  love  of 
seclusion  and  independence  as  their  descendants,  the 
Westphalian  boors,  and  the  English  country  gentle- 
men— every  man  surrounded  bis  house  with  as  much 
open  space  as  possible.  Your  true  German'  has 
never  been  a  gresrarious  aiiiiaal :  where  assoeii-ition  is 
necessary  lor  the  attainment  of  a  worthy  object,  he 
will  readily  unite  with  others,  whether,  as  in  ancient 
times,  to  choose  a  leader  or  make  a  foray,  or,  as  in  the 
present  day,  to  elect  a  Parliament  or  hunt  a  fox  ;  but 
he  is  most  completely  in  his  natural  element,  when, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  fields,  or  in  the  privacy  of  his 
house,  he  sees  about  him  none  but  the  objects  of  his 
family  affection,  or  the  dependent  instruments  of  his 
unbending  will. 

1  Cas.  B.  G.  vi.  22. :  "  Neque  quisqatm  agrl  modum  certum 
ant  fines  liab<  t  jiroprioa." 

•  Tac.  Germ.  xvi. :  "  Colunt  discreti  ac  diversi  lit  fons,  ut 

campus,  ut  nemus  placuit." 

*  We  have  used  the  word  German  in  its  widest  sen^e,  to 
denote  tho  members  of  the  great  Teutonic  race  in  all  ages  and 
countries. 
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Of  the  food  of  the  ancient  Germans,  Tacitus  has 
said  but  little,  and  there  is  but  little  to  suy.  It  con* 
sisted,  like  that  of  other  barbarian  nations,  of  wild 
fruits,  freshly-slain  game  S  and  cheese*  Pliny  menr 
dons  batter  also  as  a  favourite  luxury,  used  by  the 
wealthy  alone.^  Temperance  in  drinking  was  not 
one  of  their  virtues,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  they  had  skill  enough  to  make  beer, — although  it 
implies  some  slight  attention  to  the  much  hated  agri- 
culture,—  for  what  will  not  Germans  do  in  the  service 
of  the  Cerevisian  Bacchus?^  Those  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  Rhme,  drank  wine,  which  was  of  course 
imported,  since  we  know  that  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Germany  until  a  much  later  period.  The 
meal  was  preceded  by  a  bath,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  rigour  of  their  climate,  they  seem 
to  have  taken  great  delight ;  and  every  man  had  a 
separate  seat  and  table  to  himself.^ 

A  people  BO  warlike,  so  independent  of  each  other, 

^  Tae»  Germ,  xziit. :   Agrestia  poms 
the  Romans  had  began  to  eat  their  game.   Herat.  Sat  ii.  8. 6.). 
Conf.  C»8.  B.  G.  Vu  32. 

*  FUn,  ffiti,  JStaL  tom.  n.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  35.  (ed.  Job.  Har* 
doln.  in  usum  Belphio.  Paria.  1741):  lacte  fit  et  batyrum 
barbararum  gentium  lautiasimua  eibaa,  et  qui  divitea  a  ptebe  dia- 
cemat  Plurimum  e  bnbulo  et  inde  nomen,  pinguiaaimum  ex 
OTibua." 

*  Tac  Germ*  xziii. :  "  Potui  humor  ex  hordeo  aut  frumento.*' 
Conf.  Hm.  xzii.  82. :  Ex  iiadem  flunt  et  potua.**  Meinera 
(Grondriaa  der  Gescb.  der  Menaebbeit,  p.  106.)^  aaya:  *'ETen  the 
moat  aavage  and  atopid  of  nationa  have  found  the  means  of 
fuddling  and  atnpifying  themaelvea  for  a  time.** 

^  Tae.  Germ.  xxti. 
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were  little  inclined  to  undergo  the  patient  labours 

of  the  husbandman.  It  seemed  to  them  slothful  and 
cowardly  to  gain  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  what 
might  more  readily  be  acquired  at  the  cost  of  blood*^ 
Even  their  rulers  and  magistrates,  though  they  pro- 
vided that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  should 
be  raised  by  the  common  labour  for  the  general  use, 
seem  rather  to  have  discouraged  the  settled  habits 
necessary  for  the  successful  tillage  of  the  field  ;  lest, 
as  GsQsar  conjectures,  the  people,  enamoured  of  pro- 
perty and  peace,  should  exchange  the  love  and  prac* 
tice  of  war  for  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
War  was  their  chief  delight,  and,  next  to  it,  its 
mimicry,  the  chase.^  When  not  engaged  in  these^ 
the  bravest  warriors,  leaving  the  meaner  cares  of  daily 
life  to  their  women  and  their  slaves,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  sloth  which  vacuity  of  mind,  the  long  sus* 
tained  exertions  of  the  hunting  field,  and  the  excesses 
of  the  piccaiiuus  iiiciil  would  naturally  produce. 
These  intervals  of  torpor  were  however,  occasionally 
broken  by  drinking  bouts  of  inordinate  length,  at 
which  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  were  carried  on,  as 
by  their  truest  descendants,  the  English,  with  far  more 
blows  than  words.*   They  also  sought  relief  from  the 

1  CatSBdL  GatL  tI.  22. :  Agricultune  non  stadent."  Tae^ 
Germ,  xIt*  :  Nee  arare  ternm  aut  expectare  anDum  tain  fii- 
die  pemaseria,  quaniTocaze  hostes  et  Tulnera  merer! ;  pigrum  quin* 
imrno  et  incfs  Tidetnr,  audore  adquirere  quod  poeaia  aaDgoine 
patare.** 

*  Tac  Grerm.  zt«  Hitt  m  16. :  **  Gremiani  lata  bello  gena.** 
CsM.  B.  G.  Ti.  21. 

*  Toe.  Germ*  xxii. :  ''Crebr»  at  inter  vlnolentoa  njm,  raro 
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monotony  of  life  in  the  still  fiercer  exdtement 
of  gambling ;  and  often  staked  wife,  and  children,  and 

liberty,  dearer  to  them  than  either,  upon  a  single 
throw.^ 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  characteristics  as 

described  to  us  by  Ccusar,  TiicituSj  and  otbers,  with 
wonderful  unanimity,  of  the  people  destined  by 
Providence  to  change  tiie  manners  and  remodel  the 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  make  their  influence  felt 
in  every  corner  of  the  world.  And  if  these  were  all, 
we  might  perhaps,  like  Adelung  and  Gibbon,  regard 
our  common  ancestors  as  only  an  ordinary  race  of 
savages,  and  place  them,  not  perhaps  below,  as  the 
ibrmer  of  these  writers  has  done,  but  on  a  level 
with,  North  American  Indians.  But  there  are 
other  qualities  which  honourably  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  barbarous  nations  that  have  appeared 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  since  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  played  out  the  part  assigned 
them. 

The  bravery  of  the  Germans  is  spoken  of  by  an- 
cient writers  with  great  admiration,  and  is  ascribed  by 

some  to  a  lively  faith  in  liie  imuioi  tality  of  the  souF  j 

coDTieiis^  sspiiia  cssde  et  Talneribos  translguiitur.*'  This  anawero 
to  the  modera  schoolboy's  phrase,  Don't  quarrel  — Fioht."  Tmw 
AnnaL  zi*  16b  Italicus  gained  popularity  among  the  Chentad 
bj  his  qualities  as  a  hard  drinker. 

*  Toe,  Germ,  xxIt.  :  **  Aleam  (c^uod  mirere)  sobrii  inter  aeria 
exeroent*  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate  ot  cam  omnia  de- 
feceront  extremo  ae  noYiaaimo  jacta  do  Ubertate  et  de  corpora 
eontendant.** 

*  JHod»  Sie,  y.  28. :  •  •  imp'  oMir  nSifumn  rkt^  roS  filov  riktvr^y, 
'Ei'MTx^ri  yap  irap*  aWotc  6  Uvdayipov  Xdyoc  Sn  r&c  if^X^^ 
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but  mere  courage  is  common  to  almost  all  un« 
civilised  nations,  and  often  arises  in  savages  from 
ignuraui  c  of  the  resources  of  a  civilised  enemy. 
When  unattended  by  dome  bigher  quality,  it  can  do 
bot  little  for  its  possessor,  even  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Romans,  however,  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the 
Get^mans  did  not  long  remain  savages  in  tbeir  mode 
of  warfare.^  It  is  evident  from  the  Ck>mmentarte8  of 
Cmar,  that  they  were  not  destitute  of  military  skill, 
ami  that  he  found  in  Ariovistus  no  contemptible 
opponent,  even  iu  point  of  generalship. In  the  time 
of  Tacitus  they  had  learned  and  adopted  such  parts 
of  the  Roman  tactics  as  were  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances. The  Catti  in  particular  are  described  as 
having  introduced  a  thorough  military  discipline 
among  their  troops,  — as  not  only  appointing  leaders, 
but  obeying  them,  "and,  what  was  very  rare  and 

dt'dputvufy  aOavarovQ  tlyai  trvfi€i^ttKe,  cat  3i'  irvy  upifffiiyuty  jruXiy 
/3(ovK  eic  trtpoy  out^a  r^c  v^t/^^C  iltrBvofjiiyric,  Ato  Kai  Kara  rac 
ra^C  Tbiy  TeTiXevTijKOTi^y  iytovQ  iwtaroXdi  yeypafifiiyas  role 
OWCtOtc  TtTtXevTrjicoffiy  ifi^aXXuy  uq  rf)»'  Tvpny  wc  TtrtXtvrrj' 
Koruty  6.v(tyrit)erofii%'uty  rnvrac.  Sejieca,  de  Ira,  i.  II.  :  "  Gernianis 
quid  est  auimosius?  quid  ad  incursum  acrius?  quid  arrnorum 
cupidius?"  jfVur.  Germ*  vi.;  "Scutum  reUijuUse  prscipuum 
flagttinni.** 

*  I  lie.  Germ.  xxx. 

'  Crt^s.  B.  G.  i.  40.  51.  Conf.  Cces.  B.  G.  y.  42.  (Ciesar  speaks 
with  admiration  of  tlnj  manner  in  which  the  Ntrvii  fortified  their 
camp  after  tlie  Roman  manner):  "  Vallo  pedum  xi  et  fosBa  pedum 
XV  hiberna  cingunt.  Usee  et  superionim  annorum  consuetudinc 
a  no«tris  cognoverant  ....  nam  uiiiiu-i  horia  tribus  milUum 
dt  ( (  in  in  eircriitu  munitioncm  {x  i  rucfnint."  jfoc.  Germ*JiX,%,i 
**  I'ius  rcponere  in  Duce  quam  in  exercitu.*' 
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peculiar  to  Romnii  disLi|)liiie,  as  laying  greater 
weight  upoQ  the  general  than  upon  the  army." 

Still  more  remarkable,  as  among  barbarians,  was 
their  chastity  ^;  their  respect  for  the  female  sex ;  and 
that  fidelity  to  one  wife  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  best  in  European  ciyilisation.  The  ex* 
istence  of  this  virtue  among  the  Grennans  is  too  wdl 
attested  by  history  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  ^et  the 

*  Tdc.    Germ,  xviii. :  "  Severa   illic   matrimonia  nec  ullam 
partem  inctruin  partem  mngis  laudaveris.    Nam  prope  soli  bar' 
barorum  aingulis  uxoribus  coiUenti  suntj*    C(rs\  B.  G.  vi.  21.  J 
"Qui  (liutisfime  irapuberes  permanserunt  maxuuarii  inter  siios 
ferunt  laudtiii."    Tac  Germ.  xix. :  "Paucissima  in  tain  numerosa 
gente  adultcria  ....  nemo  illic  vitia  ridet."    Conf.  Bonifacii 
E{>ist.  XIX.  ad  Etlu  Ibal  1.  Anr^lorum  Regcm.     Tac.  Germ.  viii. : 
"Inesse  quinetiam  (in  lemiiiis)  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum putant." 
Salvkin.  dc  Gubernationc  Dei,  vii.  222.  (ed.  Conrad.  Kitter&bus. 
Altorf.  1620):  "Plus  adhuc  dico.  ofToTi'limtur  Barbari  ipsi  im- 
puritatibus  nostris.  .  .  .  Impuuicituim  n     diligimus  Gothi  exse- 
crantur.    Puritatcm  nos  fnuimns  illi  aniaiit.    Fomicatio  apud 
illos  crimen  atque  discrimen  est,  apud  nos  decus."  Qftinctilian,  pro 
Milile  DecL  iii.  16.  (ed.  Burraan.   Ludg.  Batav.  1720):  "Nil  tale 
(meretricium)  noverc  Germani,  et  sanctius  vivitur  ad  Oceanum.** 
The  captive  wives  of  the  Teutones  begged  Marius  to  give  tlieni 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  that  tliey  might  preserve  their  chastity,  and 
killed  themselves  in  the  nigiit  because  their  prayer  was  not 
granted.    Valer,  Max.  FacL  et  Diet.  Memorab.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  ext. 
sec.  3.:  "  Teutonorum  vero  conjnges  Mariiini  victorem  orarunt 
ut  ab   CO  virninibus  Vestalibus  dono  niitterentur,  adfirmantea 
aque  se  adjue  iilas  virilis  concuhitus  expertes  futitras,  eaque  re 
non  impetrata  laqueis  sibi  nocte  proxima  spiritnm  eripuerunU 
Dii  meliu.s  quod  hunc  animura  viris   earutn  in  acie  non  de^ 
derunt.    Nam  si  ranlierum  suarum  virtutem  imitari  voluisseot, 
incerta  Teutonics:  TictoriaB  tropsea  reddidisseut.'* 
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historian  Gibbon,  who  had  evidently  no  great  admir- 
ation for  the  continence  imputed  to  them,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  a  manner  which  not 
only  takes  away  a  great  portion  of  its  merit,  but 
makes  chastity  inseparable  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
—a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained.  He- 
roines of  such  a  cast,"  he  says,  —  after  speaking  of 
the  readiness  of  the    unpolished  wives  "  of  Germany 
to  die  for  their  husbands  or  the  preservation  of 
their  own  honour, — "  may  claim  our  admiration,  but 
they  were  assuredly  neither  very  lovely  nor  very 
susceptible  of  love."  ^   Their  chastity  was  rather,  he 
appears  to  think,  the  result  of  want  of  attraction 
in  the  woman,  than  of  modesty  or  virtue  on  either 
side ;  and  what  he  says  further  on  the  subject  might 
almost  be  considered  as  a  defence  of  the  Germans 
from  the  imputation  of  being  more  chaste  than  any 
other  race  would  have  been  under  the  same  circum- 
stances.   We,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  attribute 
their  superior  purity  to  the  fact  that  these  barba- 
rians respected  their  women,  as  the  partners  ol  their 
labours  and  their  dangers',  and  viewed  them  in 
a  higher  light  than  as  the  mere  plaything  of  the 
passions.    The  high  position  accorded  to  the  woman 
by  the  man,  in  the  German  races,  has  ndsed  the  love 
of  the  sexes  from  the  indiscriminate  sensuality  of 
the  Greeks  and  ivumaiia  to  the  chivalrous  constancy 

1  Gibbon,  Dee.  and  Fall,  eb.  ix. 

3  7*<ie.  Germ,  xviii.:  ''Ijaborani  perieuloromqae  soclam.** 
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of  the  middle  ages,  to  which  wc  owe  the  idea  of 
home  with  all  it8  noble  and  tender  associations. 
Chastity   in  the  women  had  its  counterpart  of 

honour  in  the  men.  The  freeman  has  few  tem])ta- 
tions  to  deceive,  and  the  brave  man  scorns  to  humble 
himself  before  another  by  a  lie.  Th^  kept  their 
word,  even  when  they  had  staked  their  liberty  upon 
the  cast  of  the  die  and  lost.  This,"  says  Tacitus, 
is  obstinate  perseverance  in  an  evil  purpose  ;  Aey 
Aemadves  cM  it  honour"  ^  The  very  fact  of  their 
giving  it  this  name  is  a  proof  that  they  were  acting 
on  principle,  and  from  noble  motives. 

The  existence  of  the  high  qualities  here  ascribed 
to  the  GcriniiTis  has  been  recognised  in  every  age. 
The  poet  Lucan  calls  liberty  emphatically  "  a  German 
blessing."  ^  We  owe,  says  M.  Guizot,  to  the  Ger- 
mans, the  energetic  sentiment  of  individual  liberty, 
of  human  individucdity.^^^   The  spirit  of  the  free- 

«  « 

^  Tac.  Germ.  xxiv. :  "  £a  est  io  re  pr&va  pervicacia  j  ipsi 
fidem  vocantj* 

'  Lucan.  PharsaHa^  vii.  433,  i 

LibertoR  ultra  Tigrim  Bhenwnqiie  reeesrit 
Ac  totiea  nobis  jngnlo  qcuBsita,  n^tur 
Germanuni  Scjthicumqiid  bonum," 

*  Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisat.  (ed.  Pichon  et  Didier.  Paris, 
1829),  vol.  i.  pp.  287,  288.:  "Ce  que  les  Germains  ont  surtout 
apportd  dans  Ic  monde  romain,  c'est  I'esprit  de  liberty  individuelle 

le  besoin,  ia  passion  de  rindepcndance,  de  Tindividualite  

Lea  Grermains  noas  ont  donn6  Tesprit  de  liberty,  de  la  liberty  telle 
que  nous  la  concevons  et  la  connaissons  aujourdMiui,  comme  le 
droit  et  le  bien  de  chaqne  individu,  maitre  de  lui^meme  et  de  ses 
sctionSt  et  de  800  sort,  taut  qu'il  oe  nuit  il  aucune  autre." 
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dom  wliicti  tfaey  have  bequeathed  to  their  descendants 
difiera  much  in  its  natnre  from  that  of  the  ancient 
worlS,  The  lil  u  i  ty  oi'  the  Greek  and  Roman  was 
political  ;  its  aim  was  to  make  itself  felt  in  public; 
while  that  of  tiie  German  is  to  be  individually  nndis- 
torbed  from  without.  The  latter  rests  on  a  broader 
and  firmer  foundation  than  the  former  ;  it  is  not 
always  crushed  even  by  the  fall  of  political  freedom ; 
it  has  a  temple  m  every  heart,  and  a  castle  in  every 
house  ;  and  these  must  be  separately  overliirown 
before  it  can  be  utterly  destroyed. 

It  is  evident^  however,  that  where  this  sentiment 
of  individual  freedom  predominates  —  where  men  do 
not  move  gregariously — political  science,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  produce  a  wdl  ordered  and  powerful 
state,  becomes  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult. 
In  Sparta,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Athens  and  Home, 
the  cidaen  wascontent  to  be  a  slave,  that  bis  country 
might  be  free.  The  grand  problem  proposed  to  the 
Germans  was  to  reconcile  the  greatest  possible  indi- 
vidual freedom  with  order,  discipline  and  unity  of 
action.  When  we  come,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
to  consider  the  maimer  in  Avhich  they  endeavoured 
to  solve  this  important  question,  we  shall  see  reason 
to  ascribe  to  the  barbarians  of  the  North  a  political 
insiglit  and  a  practical  wisdom  which  will  in  vain 
be  sought  for  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
people  to  whom  a  monarch  of  our  own  times  a  few 
years  since  emphatically  ascribed  "an  hereditary 
wisdom  without  parallel,"  do,  in  fact,  owe  much  of 
that  mdom  to  the  traditions  of  their  barbarian  fore* 
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fathers.  ^*If,"  says  Montesquieu,  "you  will  read  the 
admirable  work  of  Tacitus  on  the  maimers  of  the 
Germans,  you  will  see  that  it  is  from  them  that  the 
English  have  Jc  ri\  c  J  the  idea  oi  their  political  go- 
vernment ;  this  beautiful  system  was  iDvented  in 
the  forests.''^ 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  whole  range  of 
history  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  gain  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  view  than  the  religion  of  the  andeut 
Germans.  When  we  look  for  information  on  tliis 
point,  as  wc  naturally  do,  to  the  accounts  of  the  Eoraan 
historians,  we  find  them  not  only  meagre  but  im- 
probable,  and  singularly  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
We  learn,  too,  to  receive  with  the  utmost  caution  all 
that  the  Romans  say  about  the  religion  of  other 
countries,  from  the  perception  of  their  strong  tendeni^ 
to  identify  the  deities  of  the  nations  which  they  con- 
quered with  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  to  furnish  them 
mth  Latin  names  and  rites,  to  fit  them  for  their  own 
Pantheon.  From  GsBsar,  in  whom  we  should  gladly 
place  some  confidence, — though  we  must  not  forsret 
that  he  saw  the  Germans  chiefly  away  from  their  own 
haunts,  and  in  a  state  of  war, — ^we  have  the  remark- 
able assurance  that  they  had  no  priests  and  offered 
no  sacrifices.  "  Tiiey  worshipped,"  he  says,  "  only 
those  of  the  Gods  whose  forms  they  could  seef  and 
whose  beneficisl  influence  they  felt^  as  the  sun,  the 

*  Eftprit  dcs  Tmis^  xi.  6. :  "  Si  Ton  veut  lire  Tadmirablc  oiivrage 
de  Tacite,  siir  les  moeurs  des  Germains,  on  verra  que  c*ci?t  d'eux 
que  les  Angloig  out  tir6  Tidee  de  leur  Gouverneiueut  politique. 
Ce  beau  systemc  a  etc  trouv^  dans  l^i^  bois.** 
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moon,  and  the  element  of  £re ;  ot  the  rest  they  have 
never  even  heard."  ^ 

When  we  turn  to  Tacitus,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  subject  of  one  of  his  works,  speaks 
more  at  large,  we  are  offended  at  the  outset  by  find- 
ing our  old  acqnaintanoes  from  Olympus  brought 
forward  as  denizens  of  the  i>riraeval  Geniian  forests ; 
and  are  ahnost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  historian 
has  been  cardess  enough  to  mention  the  deities  whom 
a  few  Latinised  tribes  of  Germany  had  adopted  iVom 
the  Romans,  as  the  original  tutelary  goda  of  the  whole 
Teutonic  race. 

Their  chief  god,  he  tells  us,  was  Mercury,  to  whom 
they  oflfered  human  sacrifices.  They  also  worshipped 
Hercules  and  Mars,  and  sacrificed  the  customary 
animals  to  them.  Some  of  the  Suevi  he  represents 
as  worshipping  Isis,  uader  the  form  of  a  light  pin- 
nace, which  denotes,  he  thinks,  that  this  cuUua  was 
imported*'  They  sang,  too,  of  Hercules,  the  chief 
of  all  brave  men,  as  they  rushed  into  battle."* 
He  speaks  of  twin  gods  under  the  name  of  Alci^ 
as  being  worshipped  in  a  ^rest  in  the  country  of 
ihe  Naharvali,  and  compares  them  to  Castor  aud 
Pollux.'* 

How  little  wdght  is  doe  to  this  decided  mention  of 
Roman  gods,  whom  Tacitus  would  hardly  recognise 

otherwise  than  in  their  statues,  may  be  judged  from 
the  words  which  immediately  follow  in  the  ninth 


1  Cies.  BelL  Gall.  vi.  21. 
*  Ibid,  iii* 


*  Tac.  Germ.  ix. 
*  Ibid,  zliii. 
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chapter,  quoted  above.  "  But  they  do  not,"  he  con- 
tinues, ^Uhink  it  consistent  with  the  greatness  of 
the  gods  to  &shion  them  in  the  likeness  of  any 
human  form." 

Thus  far  we  learn  little  or  nothing  from  Tacitus, 
who  is  least  to  be  depended  on  where  he  speaks  with 
the  greatest  decision  and  gives  the  names  of  gods. 
In  other  parts  of  his  works,  where  he  merely  relates 
in  general  terms  what  he  observed  or  heard,  and 
finds  no  opportunity  to  indul^  in  the  &voarite 
assimilating  process  of  the  Romans,  he  is  more  in- 
structive, and  more  reconcileable  with  what  we  know 
from  other  sources.  We  are  able,  therefore,  to  intro* 
duce  his  other  notices  in  tlieir  proper  connection. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  vague  and  scanty  nature 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  before  ua  may  sur- 
prise those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  contents,  or 
even  with  the  existence,  of  the  voluminous  works  of 
modem  scholars  on  the  subject  of  German  mythology. 
Tet  he  will  be  more  fortunate  than  the  author  of 
these  pages,  who  (after  studying  the  work  of  Jacob 
Grinmi  \  and  watching  the  efforts  of  this  great  literary 
Demiurgus  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  popular 
traditions  and  poetic  fictions — of  wild  and  barbarous 
cosmogonies,  and  still  wilder  philosophical  interpre- 
tations thereof — of  intermingled  shreds  and  fragments 
of  creeds  of  different  ages,  localities,  and  tribes — and 
all  the  embodied  fancies  of  the  frenzied,  dithyrambic 
imagination  of  the  savage  North)  does  not  turn  with 

>  DeutAclie  M/thologie. 
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a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  few  names  and  facts  — few^ 
bat  fall  of  character  and  meaomg — inwluch  Boman 
history  and  German  tradition  coincide. 

The  principal  writers  on  this  subject  are  at  variance 
with  each  ciher,  as  to  the  ezistenee  or  non^eziateDce 
of  a  Chrman  Mjrthologyin  the  narrower  sense,  as 
dbtinguished  from  tlie  Scandinavian,  and  the  legends 
of  the  Eddaa  and  the  Scalda.  Kdppoi^  says  that  of 
the  German  gods  litde  remains  bat  the  names.  And 
Simrock^,  regarding  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans 
as  members  of  the  same  family,  attributes  to  them 
essential  identity  of  beHef  and  worship.  In  his  work, 
therefore,  we  are  launched  into  the  great  sea  of 
Scandinavian  fable,  with  its  Ymir,  its  Baldur,  its 
Ldd,  and  Aadhamlda,  the  celestial  cow» 

Jacob  Grimm,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  con- 
struct a  specifically  German  mythology,  a  task  in 
iriiich,  though  he  displays  his  nsoal  stupendoos  learn- 
ing and  admirable  ingenuity,  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
successful,  since  he  could  do  little  more  than  arrange 
the  crumUing  fragments  of  a  forgotten  system  on  the 
Scandinavian  model. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  discuss  the  theories  of 
these  ingenious  writero,  whose  works^  moreover,  are 
very  iriddy  known.  It  wiU  suffice  lor  our  present 
purpose  to  give  such  a  general  account  of  German 
heathenism  as  we  think  consistent  with  history  and 
tradition,  and  confirmed  by  strong  traces  in  the 

1  Nordisclie  Hytliologie. 

'  HancllKieh  der  DQatidMa  UjUioIog.  nit  Eiaadiltiw  dot 
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superstitions,  songs,  and  legendfly  and  even  in  the 
language  itself,  of  all  the  Germanic  peoples. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans  had  its  origin 
and  its  home  in  external  nature.  They  raised  their 
rude  altars  amid  the  awful  gloom  of  primeval  forests^ 
on  the  summits  of  lofty  kills,  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
and  on  the  shores  of  secluded  lakes.  They  cm- 
aecrate  vmda  and  groves  and  oaU  hy  the  names  0/ 
gods  that  secret  something  whieh  they  see  by  rever' 
ence  aloneJ^^  There  is  a  simplicity  and  grandeur 
about  their  religious  faith  which  well  accords  with 
their  national  character  and  with  the  rude  free  life 
thev  1(  <  I  ill  the  bosom  of  uncultivated  nature.  Their 
ideas  of  Deity  may  be  wild  and  grotesque,  like  the 
sounds  and  shapes  by  which  they  were  surrounded ; 
their  rites  may  be  barbarous  and  cruel,  for  a  nation 
of  warriors  and  huntsmen  thought  little  of  slaying 
or  being  slain  \  but  they  are  at  all  events  free  from 
the  fetish  littleness  and  meanness  which  often  cha- 
racterise the  religion  of  barbarians. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  some 
idea  of  one  omnipotent,  omniscient  and  presiding 
God  (AUfadir),  of  whose  worship  the  Seumones",  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  claimed  for  their  territory  the 
honour  of  being  the  original  seat.  All  the  tribes  of 
the  same  race"  (i.e.  the  Suevic),  which,  as  Tacitus 
says,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Germany, "  meet  to- 
gether at  stated  periods  by  deputations,  in  a  forest 
hallowed  by  the  auguries  of  successive  generations, 

>  Tae.  Gorro.  is. 

*  Between  tho  Elbe  and  the  Oder  (Brandenburg). 
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and  fay  the  aWe-inepiring  aatiquity  of  the  place.  They 
commence  their  barharouB  rites  fay  the  sacrifice  of 

a  human  beinof.  ....  No  one  dares  to  enter  the 
sacred  wood  until  he  has  been  bound  with  a  chain  in 
token  of  hamility,  and  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  presence 

and  power  of  the  god."  If  the  worshipper  thus  on- 
cumbered  should  happen  to  fall,  it  is  not  lawful  tor 
him  to  be  lifted  np  or  to  rise,  fant  he  must  roll  out 
of  the  wood  on  the  ground.  This  spot  is  regarded 
by  all  as  the  centre  of  their  religion,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  sooroe  of  their  nation,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
supreme  God,  the  ruler  of  all  things,  to  whom  all 
other  deities  are  subject  and  subseryient.'' ' 

Of  the  gods  whose  names  haye  come  down  to  os, 
and  have  left  traces  m  our  own  as  well  as  other 
German  languages,  the  principal  was  Wuotan  (Wodan, 
Odhinn)»  who  sometimes  appears  as  the  Sapreme  Ruler 
of  gods  and  men,  and  at  others  as  only  one  of  a  tri- 
nity or  larger  co-fraternity.  This  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  deity  whom  Tacitus  ceLlhMercunus-^  whom, 
he  says  the  Germans  prindpally  worshipj'^  From 
Wuotan  all  blessings  were  supposed  to  flow;  but 
especially  the  chief  of  all  blessings  to  a  warlike  people 
— vietory  over  their  enemies. 

With  Whotan  the  name  of  the  goddess  Frda  is 
usutdly  associated  as  his  wiie.^    Freia  also  appears  in 

*  Tac.  Germ,  xxxix. 

*  IhmiL  Dine,  de  GetL  Langobard,  L  9. : Wodaii  fane,  quern 
a  aj  ccta  Htm  GodsD  dixenut^      €il»  qui  apod  Bomanoi  Meenrins 

dicitur.** 

3  Tac.  Germ,  ix 

*  FaulU  Disc  de  Geat*  Langobnrd.  i*  S. 
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tlie  Edda  in  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  Aphrodite, 
the  goddess  of  love  and  spring. 

The  next  most  prominent  name  is  that  of  Donar 
(Tliurr,  Thor),  the  god  of  thunder,  and  of  the  weather 
in  general ;  and  of  the  produce  of  the  field  in  so  far 
as  it  is  affected  by  atmospheric  influences. 

Zio  (Tyr)  appears  to  have  been  their  more  especial 
god  of  war  (the  Mars  of  Tacitus),  who,  as  they  be- 
lieved, was  present  at  their  battles  and  aided  the 
efforts  of  his  warriors.^ 

Of  their  goddesses,  Tacitus  mentions  Ncrthus  (or,  as 
some  read,  Hertha),  Mother  Earth,"  ^  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  country  now  called  Mecklenburg  and 
Pomcrania,  and  whose  usual  abode  was  the  Island  of 
Rilgen.^  At  certain  times,  probably  once  in  the  year, 
the  goddess  was  borne  in  a  chariot  yoked  with  cows  in 
soleuiii  procession  tliroucrli  the  country.  This  conse- 
crated vehicle,  which  only  one  priest  was  allowed  to 
approach,  was  usually  concealed  beneath  a  covering 
in  the  umbrageous  recesses  of  the  sacred  grove,  in 
%vhich  Nerthus  herself  resided.  During  her  progress 
through  the  favoured  land,  a  state  of  things  like  the 
medieval  truce  of  Grod  "  prevailed.  Every  day  was 
a  holiday,  and  every  place  which  she  approached 
became  the  festive  scene  of  hospitality  and  joy. 
The  pleased  inhabitants  engaged  in  no  wars  and 
caMed  no  arms ;  every  weapon  was  carefully  shut 

•  Tac.  Germ.  vii. :  "Deo,  410113  atlcsse  bellantibn?  crcdunt,'* 

*  Jhid.  xl.  :  "Nerthiim  (Hcrtham),  id  est  terram  mjitrem." 

3  AUauj  Zealand,  and  Oeael  have  put  ia  a  rival  claim  to  the 
goddess! 
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ufk  Then,  and  then  obIj^  were  peace  and  quiet 
known  and  loved,  until  die  same  priest  restored  the 

goddess,  sated  with  the  society  of  men,  to  her  sanc- 
tuary in  the  holy  island.  Immediately  on  her 
letam  "  the  chariot,  the  Tejrtments,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  goddess  herself  were  bathed  in  the  scci  ct 
lake*  Slaves  attended  her  on  this  occasion,  whom 
the  same  lake  forthwith  swallowed  up;  and  hence 
the  mysterious  awe  of  the  worshippers,  and  their 
holy  ignorance  oi  the  nature  ot  tiie  being,  whom  only 
men  about  to  die  might  see.''  ^ 

Of  a  somewhat  secondary  dass  was  Tuisco,  the 
earthborn  god,"^  from  whom  the  Germans  derived 
life  and  name.  His  son  Mannus  was  the  first  of 
human  beings,  and  fiftther  of  Ingo,  Isco,  and  Imuno, 
tlic  progenitors  of  the  three  great  tribes  into  which 
the  German  race  was  divided,  the  Ingaevones,  Is- 
caeYonea,  and  the  Hemuonea. 

The  traditions  and  legends  of  the  early  Germans 
also  manifest  a  belief  in  an  inferior  class  of  super- 
natural beings,  or  Dflsmons,  both  bad  and  good. 
Among  these  die  Giants,  if  we  may  judge  from 
analogy  with  the  Scandinavian  Mythology,  played 
a  terziUy  conspicuous  part,  as  rivals  and  enemies 
ct  the  gods.  Dwarfs,  too,  and  Elves,  and  Cobolds 
or  Goblins,  were  objects  of  serious  and  universal 

*  Tacitas  {Ann.  L  51.)  also  mentions  a  G^erman  goddess  Tanfarut^ 
whose  "  temple*'  Germanions  destroyed  in  the  country  of  the 
Harsi  (Westphalia):  " Celeberrimam  illis  gentibus  templum  quod 
Tanfanie  vocabant  solo  scquantar.** 

*  2W.  GwM,  ii. :  "  Tuisoonem  Dcum  terra  editum." 
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laith, — a  faith  which  stilly  to  a  certain  degree,  main* 
tains  itself  in  the  cottages  and  nurseries  of  modem 

times. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  German 
heathenism  that  women  occupied  so  lofty  a  position 
in  its  service.  The  power  of  prophecy  was  supposed 
to  reside  chiefly  in  the  female  sex  ^  and  in  some  indi- 
viduals— the  Wise  Women  or  AlrunsB— to  such  a 
degree,  that  whole  tribes  regarded  their  responses 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  oracles  of  a  god.  One 
of  these  prophetesses,  Yeleda,  a  virgin  of  the  Bruc- 
terans,  who  had  rightly  foretold  the  victory  of  her 
couiitrvinen  over  the  Roman  lei^ions,  was  treated  with 
more  than  royal  honours,  and  lier  favour  was  sought 
by  powerful  leaders  at  the  head  of  armies.  The 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  people  of  Cologne  to  consult 
licr  were  not  admitted  to  her  presence.  Seated  in  a 
lofty  tower,  she  delivered  her  responses  to  a  chosen 
kinsman,  who  was  received  by  the  expectant  and 
awe-struck  envoys  like  a  messenger  from  heaven. 
Yeleda  was  allerwards  taken  prisoner,  and  appears 
to  have  graced  a  triumph  in  the  streets  of  Rome.^ 

'  Tfic.  derm.  viii.  :  Incssc  quim  tiuiu  sanctum  ali<|uid  et  pro- 
vidum  (^tcininis)  luitiuit ;  nee  aut  coiisilia  earum  adspcrnantur,  aut 
vo-iponsn  negliguut.''  Cunf.  Pint,  de  VirhU,  Mulieruni,  p.  246. : 
V.K  rnurnv  iiLrtXnvy  Trfpi  re  ToXt^ov  >.ai  tliiiji  ijQ  ftovXtvof-terot  fitrd 
Joinaiul.  de  Kebus  Goih,  c.  24.  The  modem  Grer- 
luans  arc  not  all  no  puUtc  as  their  ancestors.  Lipsius,  in  a  note 
on  the  passage  of  Tacitus  quoted,  remarks:  "Hocne  supererat? 
hett  ipsos  paruiH  jirma  mente  qui  earn  f/ua.^icrre  npud  atneniam 
scxttm/"    Tac.  Germ.  ix.    Tac.  Hist.  iv.  Gl.  63.,  v. 

'  Siatius  Silt',  i.  4.  90. :  '*  Captivic<pic  pi  ccca  Vcledui." 
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Jfention  is  made  of  hei'  sacceBSor  Gaunai-^who 
flourighed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, — of  Aorinia,  and 

others.  Though  the  above-mentioned  prophetesses 
appear  to  baye  been  mguus'^  the  prophetic  power 
waa  not  cmiaidered  to  be  confined  to  the  German 
maidens^  as  is  clear  from  a  [)as9age  in  Caesar,  in 
which  he  Bays  that  Arioviatua,  on  one  occasion, 
dediaed  battk,  becauae  the   maln^amlicB*^  had  de* 

cUicd  fioiii  tLu  omens  that  the  Germans  cuukl  not 
be  victonoas  if  they  fought  before  the  new  moon.^ 
The  ALmno  took  their  angaries  from  the  entnula 
of  sacrificial  beasts,  the  blood  of  slaughtered  captives, 
and  the  sounds  and  phenomena  of  nature  —  as  the 
ncHse  of  the  breaking  wayeBi  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  &e. 

We  know  even  less  of  the  modes  of  German  worship 
than  of  the  goda  themaelyea.  It  consisted  cf  sacrifice 
and,  DO  donbt,  of  prayer.   The  victims  were  partly 

human  —  prisoners  taken  in  war,  pui  c  liaaed  blaves,  and 
criminals  — and  partly  what  Tacitus  calls  cancessa  am" 
maUa  (aOmoaUe  animals),  by  which  he  means  those 
which  were  sacrificed  by  civilised  nations.  The  hor- 
rible practice  of  sacrificing  mm  was  not  entirely  dis- 
continued among  the  Franks,  even  after  their  nonunal 
conversion  to  Christianity";  and  the  Danes  and 
Nonnaos  retained  the  custom  down  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Henry  the  Fowler.  It  is  generally  held  that 
human  victims  were  only  offered  to  Wuotan  (Odhinn, 

»  Cm.  B.  Gall.  i.  50. 

'  Fnioop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  26, 
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or  Mercury.)^  To  the  other  gods  they  sacrificed  all 
the  usual  beasts,  but  moi*e  particularly  horses  i  and  it 
would  appear  that  to  each  god  some  one  animal  was 
dedicated  as  his  appropriate  offering.  Images  of  these 
auimals  were  kept  in  the  consecrated  groves,  and 
borne  as  standards  in  war^;  a  custom  from  which 
some  deriye  the  armorial  bearings  of  ^tinguished 
chiefs.  With  regard  to  their  prayers,  Grimm  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  offered  with  bowed  and  unco- 
vered head,  upturned  eye,  clasped  hands  and  bended 
knee ;  but  nothing  is  really  known  on  this  subject. 
Soiae  writers  follow  Caesar  in  thinking  that  the 
Germans  had  no  priests;  a  singular  opinion  in  the 
face  of  so  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  the  priests  alone  had  the  right  of  binding 
and  flogging  in  the  German  armies ;  and  that  they  did 
it,  not  as  it  were  by  order  of  the  general,  but  at  the 
command  of  the  god  who  was  present  in  the  camp.^ 
In  the  general  legislative  assembly  of  the  people, 
also,  the  priests  commanded  silence,  preserved  order, 
and  had  the  exclusive  t'vAii  of  controlling?  that  licrcc 
and  armed  democracy,  who  w^ould  listen  to  nothing 
less  than  the  command  of  God  in  the  voice  of  his 
ministers.^  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was  no 

*  But  Jornand.  (de  Reb.  (.ath.)  sajs  of  the  Goths:  "  Victims 
ejus  (Martis)  mortes  fuerc  captorum.'* 

2  Tac.  Germ.  vii. :  "  Elligiesque  et  signa  qu.Tdam,  detracta 
Incis,  in  prcelium  ferunt,"  Tac.  ITisf.  iv.  22.  :  "  Inde  dcproniptae 
t'ilviti  ludsve  ferarum  imagines  ut  cuic^ue  genti  proelium  inire  mos 
est" 

'  Tac.  Germ.  vii.  *  Ibid.  xi. 
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priestly  cdste^  and  that  every  paterfamUuB^  could 
perform  religious  offices  for  his  own  family* 

The  Germans  took  their  auguries  from  the  flight  and 
song  of  birds;  from  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  be* 
tween  one  of  their  own  warriors  and  a  ciEtptive  enemy, 
— each  being  armed  with  his  national  weapons' — and 
from  the  cadence  of  tlie  Barditus  (Barritus),  or  war- 
chaunt.^  The  Eoman  historian  also  describes  a  method 
in  use  among  them  of  taking  omens  fromlots.  Having 
severed  a  branch  from  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  they  cut  it 
up  into  small  pieces,  and,  after  inscribing  certain 
marks  or  runes  on  each  cutting,  they  scattered  them 
promiscuously  oyer  a  white  doth.  Then,  if  the  omen 
were  sought  respecting  a  public  matter,  the  state  priest 
— if  in  a  private  affair,  the  pater/amUice — supplicated 
the  aid  of  the  gods  with  upturned  eyes,  and,  having 
raised  each  cutting  three  times,  interpreted  the  will  of 
heaven  from  the  inscriptionB.* 

But  there  were  no  auspices  in  which  they  placed 
such  implicit  faith  as  those  derived  from  the  neighing 
of  horses.  White  horses  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  very  sacred  forest  abodes  of  the 
gods  diemselves.  Unpolluted  by  the  contact  of  human 
labour,  these  animals  were  kept  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes ;  and  when  they  drew  the  chariot  of  a  god, 
the  chief  priest  or  the  ruler  of  the  state  accompanied 
them,  and  carefully  observed  the  sounds  they  uttered.* 
The  highest  importance  was  attached  to  these  indica- 

*  Tac.  Germ.  x.  »  Ibid.  x.  *  Ibid.  iii. 

*  Ibid.  xi.  »  Ibid.  X. 
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tions  of  the  diirine  will  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  priestfir  considered  that  they  themselves  were 
but  the  ministers,  while  the  horses  were  the  confidants 
of  thegods.^  The  Roman  historian  erroneously  con- 
siders that  this  kind  of  divination  was  peculiar  to  the 
German  races.^ 

The  notions  of  the  ancient  Germans  respecting 
a  future  state  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  early  Greeks.  Walhalh,  like  the 
Elysian  Fields,  was  only  open  to  heroes, — to  those  who 
had  &llen  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle  with  their 
wounds  in  front.  These  the  goddess  Freia  v>ith  her 
attendant  maidens  selected  from  the  bloody  plain^ 
and  bore  away  to  the  heavenly  abode  of  the  mighty 
Wuotan,  who  came  forth  to  welcome  them  in  person. 
A  banquet  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  they 
feasted  with  the  gods  on  the  flesh  of  the  divine  Boar, 
and  quaffed  the  celestial  Goat's  mead  from  ever-fiow* 
ing  goblets.  The  life  in  the  future  world  was  a  con- 
tinuation^ on  a  sublimer  scale,  of  the  warrior's  career 
on  earth.  £ach  morning  they  rode  forth  armed  and  in 
gorgeous  array  to  some  chosen  battle-field,  and,  having 
felled  each  other  to  the  ground  till  they  were  weary, 
returned  with  fresh  delight  to  the  banquets  and  the 
wme-cups  of  WalhaUa.* 

To  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  above  account 
is  unsatisfactory  from  its  unavoidable  brevity,  ^ve  re- 
commend the  works  of  Jacob  Grimm  and  Simrock ; 

^  "Seenim  ministros  Deoran,  t^ftw  (eqiios)  consdos  putsnt." 
*  Herodot  uL  84,  85. 

^  Siinioek's  Handb.  der  Deutwh.  Mythol. 
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where  they  will  find  the  subject  ably  treated  and 
thoioQghly  exhausted.  And  if  there  are  8ome  to 
whom  what  is  here  said  seems  more  than  is  warranted 

by  historical  evidence,  they  may  refresh  themselves 
with  the  conciseness  of  the  historian  Luden^^  who 
says^  when  speaking  on  this  subject :  ^  The  Germans 
believed  in  a  Divine  Providence  ruling  over  all 
things,  and  before  this  power  they  bowed  in  humility 
and  reverence.  •  •  •  .  But  they  had  no  gods  or 
priests^  nor  any  external  church.  Whatever  else  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  is  error,  fable,  and  misre* 
preaentation ! " 

Aa  the  foregoing  account  has  been  drawn  princi- 
pally, though  not  exclusively,  from  the  work  of 
Tacitus,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  of 
that  work  itself,  and  to  refer  briefly  to  the  opinion 
of  some  modern  writers,  at  variance  with  the  views 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  before  the  reader. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  admirable  work, 
confirmed  as  it  is  in  all  its  most  important  state- 
ments by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  and  by  in- 
numerable facts  which  lie  before  us  at  the  present 
day,  should  ever  have  been  denied  all  historical 
value,  and  ilippantly  set  aside  as  a  clever  fiction, 
written  by  the  author  in  an  "acc^  d'humeuTj'  to  sa- 
tirise the  vices  of  his  countrymen.'   There  are  indeed 

1  Gescli.  der.  TeutschoD.  i.  p.  186. 

*  Gui90i,Si9LdehCmL,i.p,2^.:  Tacite  a  peint  leB  Ger- 
mains  comme  Montaigne  et  Bousseaa  les  sanvagesi  dans  un  acc^s 
d'^hnmetir  contre  sa  patrie ;  son  livre  eat  use  satire  des  mnurs 
romaines."  Yet  he  allows  that  we  may  trust  bis  fadt*  **  Les  faits 
sent  exacts;  .  .  •  rimaginationde  Tacite  est  essentiellemeni forte 
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few  who  maintain  this  extraordinary  view  of  the 
>    Germania of  Tacitas ;  yet  some  writers  of  note 
agree  with  M.  Guizot  in  describing  the  ancient  Germans 
as  a  race  oi  savages,  in  no  way  superior  to  other  bar- 
barians at  the  same  stage  of  their  progress  towards 
civilisation.   Among  these  authors,  we  must  reckon 
Gibbon  and  Adelung.    The  latter,  in  speaking  of  his 
forefathers,  says :  "In  this  state  the  barbarian  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  rapacioas  beast  than  to  the 
dvilised  man,  ennobled  by  knowledge,  manners,  and 
taste."    "  Hence,"  he  continues,  a  little  farther  on, 
the  absence  of  all  the  more  refined  emotions  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  benevolence,  because  the  structure  of 
hb  nerves  can  only  be  shaken  by  powcrlul  masses." 
•    •    •    •    "  Hence  the  oppression  and  subjuga- 
tion of  everything  weaker  than  himself,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  woman,  whom  he  degrades  to  a  slave, 
and  condemns  to  the  meanest  and  most  laborious 
offices.^   In  another  passage,  too  long  to  quote  entire, 
he  ascribes  to  them  the  violent  passions  of  an  enraged 

et  Traie ;  .  .  .  .  jAmais  la  vie  barbare  n'a  ete  peinto  avec  plus 
de  vigueur,  plus  de  vorite  poetique.  .  .  .  Rien  nc  Ic  prouve 
mieux  que  les  rucits  d'Amiuien  Marcellin.  pur  si  l  lat,  sans  ima- 
gination, 8ans  instruction,  qui  avait  fait  la  joruerre  rnntie  les  Ger- 
raains,  et  dont  les  descriptions  simple  et  bitves,  coiacidcnt  pre^ue 
partout  avec  les  vives  et  savantes  couleura  de  Tacite.** 

*  Adeluiig's  Aeltestc  Gescli.  der  Deutschen  (I^eipzig,  1806), 
p.  296,  et  seq.  Did  tlie  civilised  Athenians  show  any  great 
respect  for  their  women  ?  As  an  antidote  to  the  pui.soned  words 
of  Adelung,  vide  Pomp.  Mela^  iii.  3.  :  ''l  aiit  tm  hospitibus  boni, 
mitesque  supplicibus."  Conf.  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  23.  Tac.  Germ.  xxi. 
Lex  Burgund.  tit.  38. ;  "  Quicunque  hospiti  venienti  tectum  aut 
focum  negaverit,  uium  solidorum  inlatione  multctur/' 
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wild  beast,  and  charges  them  with  being  addicted  to 
craelty,    tempered  only  by  interested  motives," 

** idleness,"  "hatred  of  control'*  "drunkenness," 
"theft,"  "rape,"  "fakehood,"  "treachery,"  and  the 
dariLest  superstition.  Their  hospitality  he  accounts 
for  by  saying  that  "it  always  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  tiie  love  of  drinking,"  and  that  "  barbarians  are 
always  hospitable  in  proportion  as  they  are  rode  and 
wild."  Their  "  chastity  "  fares  no  better  at  his  hands. 
"  They  could  not,"  he  says,  "  have  many  allurements 
to  the  contrary  in  their  cold  and  humid  climate."  The 
continence,  therefore,  which  "many  writers  praise 
in  the  Germans,  was  not  virtue  but  nature."  When 
the  German  punished  adultery  so  severely,  he  did  it, 
"  not  out  of  hatred  to  vice,  but  out  of  revenge  for  the 
attack  on  Aw  property — his  wife  being  the  first 
among  his  serfs."  He  reluctantly  allows  that  they 
were  not  cannibals,  but  declares  that  they  "  understood 
scalping  perfectly ! "  * 

Now,  if  the  authorities  for  all  this  abuse  —  for  we 
can  call  it  nothing  else  — were  as  good,  as  they  are 
utterly  insufficient  and  worthless,  would  it  be  pos- 

'  Adelung,  Aelteste  Gesch.  der  Deutsch.  p.  303. :  **  Dass  sie  das 
scfllpiren  so  gut  verstandeo,  als  die  Nord-Amerikanischcn  Wilden, 
erhcllct  noch  nus  mehrern  Spuren  selbst  des  mittlcrn  Alters. 
Das  decalvare  im  West-Gothischen  Gesetzc,  das  capillos  ct  cutem 
detrnhcre,  welches  bey  den  Franken  noch  879  iiblich  war,  iinch 
den  Annal.  Fuld.  das  Angel-Safhs  Iletiinan,  capillos  cum  ipsa 
capitis  pelle  detrahere,  das  Haar  niit  Kloben  auazuwindcn  dci* 
mittlern  Z*»iten,  wovon  die  Ilaranseara  der  spiitem  Zeiten  nocli 
ein  gelinder  Ueborrest  iat,  war  wohl  nichts  anders." 
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sibie  to  point  out,  or  even  imagme,  a  more  degraded 
race  of  savages  ?  And  will  any  one  who  haa  studied 
history  assert  that  all  barbarians  are  alike  ?  or  that, 
if  there  be  any  disparity  among  them,  the  ancient 
Germans  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  ?  Is  therei 
then,  really  no  difference  between  one  race  and  another 
in  capacity  for  development,  progress,  and  dominion  ? 
Were  the  early  Greeks  no  better  than  the  other 
barbarians  of  their  time?  Were  the  Germans  of 
whom  Tacitus  writes,  no  better  than  the  Sarmatians 
or  the  Huns  ? — and  could  every  other  race,  under  the 
same  circumstanceS|  have  ran  the  course  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  now  running?  If  Tacatus  was 
misled  by  his  imagination  and  enthusiasm  to  paint 
the  Uernians  in  too  iiattering  colours,  what  was  it 
that  excited  his  fancy  and  secured  his  predilection 
in  their  favour  ?  If  it  was  barbarism  that  he  loved, 
because  it  was  farthest  removed  from  the  sickly 
refinements,  the  unnatural  tastes,  and  monstroua 
vices  of  his  age  and  country,  why  does  he  discrimi- 
nate so  carefully  between  different  tribes  of  Germans  ? 
Why  does  he  speak  contemptuously  of  the  equally 
barbarous  Gauls,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the  Fins?^ 
So  discriminating  an  admiration  cannot  be  the  result 
of  unfounded  partiality.  Kor  have  we  any  good 
grounds  for  believing  in  any  peculiar  regard  on  his 
part  towards  his  country's  most  formidable  enemies. 
He  was  a  genuine  Koman,  and  little  likely  to  hail 
with  pleasure  the  new  sun,  which,  as  his  acute  and 

'  Tac  GeriD.  zIvL 
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darkly  foreboding  mind  foresaw,  ms  about  to  rue 
over  the  mfais  of  the  tottering  Empire.   We  have 

before  us  a  truly  Roman  expression  of  feelings 
forced  from  him  by  this  presentiment,  and  breathing 
anything  but  partial  fondness*  The  nation  of  the 
Bructeri,"  he  says,  "was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  either  out 
of  hatred  for  their  pride,  or  lust  of  booty,  or  by  the 
favour  of  the  gods  towards  usj  for  they  did  not 
grudge  us  even  the  spectacle  of  tiie  combat.  Above 
60,000  of  them  fdl,  not  by  Roman  arms,  but,  what 
is  grander  still,  as  a  spectade  fbr  our  eyes.  Long 
may  there  exist  and  endure  among  the  nations,  if 
not  a  love  for  us,  at  least  a  hatred  for  one  another ; 
since^  amid  the  deelining  fates  of  the  Empire^  fortune 
can  grant  us  no  greater  boon  than  the  discord  ot  our 
enemies ! "  ^ 

There  is  nothing  so  extravagant,  even  in  the  pas- 

sajxes  most  flattering  to  the  national  character  of  the 
Germans,  as  to  lead  us  for  one  moment  to  suspect 
that  Tadtoa  is  not  drawing  from  the  life.  The  im* 
preasion  which  he  leaves  upon  our  mind  is,  that  they 
were  an  energetic  and  noble  race  ot  barbarians  of 
whom  much  might  be  augured  for  the  future ;  but 
still  bartmrkma  with  many  of  the  failings  and  vices 
natural  to  their  state.  And  this  is  all  we  claim  for 
them.  We  do  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  morbid  pa* 
tiiotism  of  a  Lnden,  who  is  inclined  to  call  in  ques> 
tion  tiiu  authenticity  of  the  "Geruiania because  it 

>  Tac  Germ,  zzziii. 
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sometimes  blames  as  well  as  praises  his  rude  fore- 
fathers; and  who  actually  disputes  the  truth  of 
some  actions  recorded  there,  because  they  are  in- 
consistent with  his  notions  of  the  moral  purity  of 
the  German  mind !  ^  Such  principles  of  criticism 
are  simply  ridiculous.  All  that  we  have  endea* 
vonred  in  this  place  to  prove,  —  that  the  Germans 
possessed  a  pre-eminent  capacity  for  development, 
progress,  and  dominion  —  might  be  gathered  from 
other  works  of  Tacitus  (the  historical  value  of  which 
has  never  been  disputed),  even  though  the  Ger- 
mania"  had  not  been  written.  The  attitude  which 
the  Gennans  assumed  towards  the  Romans  on  their 
first  meeting  in  Gaul,  and  in  their  subsequent  inter- 
course, was  never  that  of  mere  savages.  ^    They  did 

*  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  compare  the  opinions  of  Adclung 
with  those  of  Luden,  Thektter  (Gesch.  der  l\  utschen,  i.  p.  261.) 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Stgestes' 
daughter  Thusnelda  by  Armioius  must  be  false,  because  the  heart 
of  the  hero  was  too  full  of  patriotism  to  have  room  for  love,  and 
becaiisp  such  an  ;i(;t  would  offend  the  moral  sense  of  the  German 
nation  anil  lessen  his  intiuence  over  them.  Thusnelda,  Luden 
thinks,  would  neyer  have  consented  to  bear  children  to  be  slaves 
in  Rome. 

•  Read  the  intorostinj;  negotiations  between  Cse&ar  and  Ario- 
vistus,  in  the  course  ot  which  tho  latter,  when  invited  to  a  con- 
ference, replies  (CfC.v.  B.  G.  i.  a  i,  i5.'>,  36.):  "Si  quid  ipsi  a 
Csesare  opus  esset,  sese  ad  eum  venturum  fuisse ;  *t  quid  Ule  se 
relit,  ilium  ad  se  I'enire  oportere.  .  .  .  Sibi  BUtem  miruoi 
vidori,  quid  in  sua  Gallia,  quam  bello  vicisset,  aut  Caesari,  aut  om- 
nino  pupulo  iiomano  negotii  esset."  And  again  (c.  36.):  "  Nemi- 
nera  seeura  sine  sua  pernicie  contendisse.  Quum  vellct,  congre- 
deretur  J  intelleeturum,  qiiid  iiivicti  GVrwiani,  exercitatissimi  in 
armis,  qui  inter  annos  ^uatuordecim  tectum  non  subissent,  virtute 
pottentJ* 
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not,  indeed,  undervalue  the  Roman  power;  they 

knew  that  it  was  terrible,  that  it  had  liitherto  been 
irresistible.  They  neither  recklessly  sought  a  colli- 
ftion  with  Caesar,  nor  did  they  timidly  shrink  from  it, 
when  they  thought  thdr  rights  invaded,  for  they 
had  a  proud  consciousness  of  what  was  in  themselves. 
They  were  not  overawed  by  the  superiority  which 
long  ages  of  wealth  and  civilisation  had  conferred 
upon  their  opponents.  They  did  not,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  mere  savages,  slink  away  before  the  face  of 
those  who  came  armed  with  the  power  of  knowledge 
and  adorned  by  the  arts  of  life ;  nor  did  they  suck 
to  denationalise  themselves  by  slavishly  aping  what 
they  could  not  really  acquire.^  They  looked  their 
superiors  boldly  and  calmly  in  the  face ;  they  kept 
up  their  pride  in  their  own  race  and  name,  and 
considered  the  Ubii  degraded  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  dress  and  manners.  The}  quickly  learned 
from  their  enemies  what  it  suited  their  purpose  to 

*  Their  pride  in  the  German  name  is  retj  remarkable.  Toe, 
Germ,  xxviii. :  *<TreTeri  et  Nemi  cvea  adfectationem  Gennanics 
originis  ultro  ambitiosi  sunt,  tanqnam  per  kane  gloriam  tanguime 
a  emUUudme  et  inerUa  GuUorum  separentur.  .  .  Ke  Ubii  qui- 
dem  •  •  .  origine  erubeMnnt."  Toe*  Mtt  iy.  28. :  "  Acts  atro« 
bique  pnsdn^  infeeticts  in  Ubiis,  quod  gens  Germamea  orifff'm's 
ejurata  patrta,  Bomanorum  nomen,  Agrippmeneee  Tocarentui." 
Compare  the  interesting  passage  in  Tacitus  {AnnoL  xiii.  54.), 
in  which  be  relates  that  the  Frisian  ambassador,  being  in  the 
theatre  at  Rome,  asked  who  the  strangers  were  who  occupied  the 
seats  of  the  Senators :  postquam  audiverant,  *  earum  gentium 
logatis  id  honoris  datum,  quae  virtute  et  amicitia  Bomana  prsB- 
cellercnt,'  nullos  mortalium  armis  aut  fide  ante  Germanoe  eSit 
exclamant,  degredioDturqae  et  inter  Patrea  considunt." 
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know.  In  the  service  of  the  Empire,  they  became  the 
most  skilful  soldiers:  they  formed  the  bravest  l^ons ; 
they  decided  the  fate  of  the  most  important  battles ; 
they  iuriiiiihed  the  ablest  generals  and  statesmen, 
—  men  who,  single-handedi  sustained  the  imperial 
throne,  yet  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Emperor^s  palace 
never  ceased  to  be  Germans.  And  when  at  last 
they  threw  themselves  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  with 
the  determination  to  take  possession  of  its  fairest 
provinces,  no  difficulties  and  no  disasters  could  deter 
them*  Though  often  defeated,  they  were  never 
conquered:  a  wave  might  roll  back,  but  the  tide 
advanced ;  they  held  firmly  to  their  purpose  till  it  was 
attained;  they  wrested  the  ball  and  sceptre  from 
Boman  hands^  and  have  kept  them  until  now* 
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CHAP.  II. 

FROM  THE  FIBST  APFEAUANCE  OF  TH£  FRANKS  TO  TU£ 

DEATH  OF  CLOVIS. 

A.D.  240  to  A.D.  511. 

It  is  weQ  known  that  the  name  of  Frank  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  long  list  of  Grerman  tribes  preserved 

to  us  in  the  "  Gennania  "  of  Tacitus.  Little  or  no- 
thing is  beard  of  them  before  the  reign  of  Gordian 
lil.  In  A.B.  240  Aarelian,  then  a  tribune  of  the 
sixth  legion  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  encountered  a 
body  of  marauding  Franks  near  Mayence,  and  drove 
them  beck  into  their  marshes*^  The  word  Franeia'* 
is  also  found  at  a  still  earlier  date,  in  the  old  Roman 
chart  called  the  Charta  PeuUiujeria^  and  occupies  on 
the  map  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  opposite 
CoUentx  to  the  sea.  The  origin  of  the  Franks  has 
been  the  subject  oi  frequent  debate,  to  which  French 

1671*  torn.  il.  p.  488.):  "  Francos  inii«nt6«  ....  tie 
adflizily  ut  trecentos  ex  hie  csptos,  eeptingeatui  interemptis  eub 
corona  Tendtderit.  Undo  itemm  de  eo  fiicta  est  omtilena :  *  Mille 
naacoa»  mille  Sannatas  sennel  ocetdimus.**  The  Franks  on  this 
ooeasson*  which  was  thought  bj  the  Romans  important  enough 
to  be  celebrated  by  a  song,  lost  aliout  1000  men  killed  or  taken 
pnsonevs! 

D  4 
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patriotism  has  occasionally  lent  some  asperity.  At 
the  time  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  the 
Romans  had  neither  the  taste  nor  the  means  for  his- 
torical research,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  conjecture  and  combi- 
nation. It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  word 
"Frank"  was  the  original  designation  of  a  tribe, 
which  by  a  change  of  habitation  emerged  at  the 
period  above  mentioned  into  the  light  of  history,  or 
that  of  a  new  league,  formed  fbr  some  common  olject 
of  aggression  or  defence,  by  nations  hitherto  familiar 
to  us  under  other  names. 

We  can  in  this  place  do  little  more  than  refer  to  a 
controversy,  the  value  and  interest  of  which  lias  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  progress  of  historical  inves- 
tigation. The  darkness  and  void  of  history  have  as 
usual  been  filled  with  spectral  theories,  which  vanish 
at  the  challenge  of  criticism  and  before  the  gradually 
increasing  light  of  knowledge. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  origin  of  the  Franks 
has  been  traced  to  fugitive  colonists  from  Troy; 
for  what  nation  under  Heaven  has  not  sought  to 
connect  itself,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  glo- 
rified heroes  of  the  immortal  song  ?  ^  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  French  writers,  desirous  of  transferring 
from  the  Germans  to  themselves  the  honours  of  the 
Frankish  name,  should  have  made  of  them  a  tribe  of 

'  Domus  Carol.  i^neaL  Monumf nta  Gertnanicn  (ed.  Pertz), 
torn.  ii.  p.  310.:  "  Priamus  et  Antenor  egresfii  a  Troja  venerunt 
in  Socainbi  in,  et  inde  in  Pannonia,  et  inde  in  Meotides  paludefl, 
iit  iude  juxta  ripas  flumiuis  E«Qi  iu  extrema  parte  Gerniaiuac."  . 
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Gauls,  whom  some  unknown  caufle  had  induced  to 
settle  in  Germany,  and  who  afterwards  sought  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  country  from  the  Roman  con- 
querors.^ At  the  present  day,  however,  historians  ot 
every  nation,  including  the  French,  are  unanimous 
in  considering  the  Franks  as  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  German  tribes,  who  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  inhabited 
the  north-western  parts  of  Germany  bordering  on  the 
Rhine.  And  this  theory  is  so  well  supported  by 
many  scattered  notices,  slight  in  themselves,  but 
powerful  when  combined,  that  we  can  only  wonder 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  called  in  question. 
Xor  was  this  aggregation  of  triLts  under  the  new 
name  of  Franks  a  singular  instance  ;  the  same  took 
phuse  in  the  case  of  the  Alemanni  and  Saxons.* 

'  Hist.  Francor.  Epitom,  psr  Fredegar,  Schol.  c.  ii.  (ap.  Boa* 
quet,  torn.  ii.  p,  391.)  After  describing  the  wauderings  of  the  fu- 
gitives from  Troy,  this  writer  continues  :  **  Denno  hifaria  divisione 
Europam  media  ex  ipsis  pars  cum  Franewne  toruui  Rege  infrressa 
fuit.  Qui  Kuiupam  pervagantea  cum  uxoribus  et  lil>irls  Khf  ni 
ripam  occuparunt.  Nee  procul  a  Rheno  civitatem  ad  Id  star 
Trojac  nominis  aedificare  conati  sunt  .  ,  ,  ,  Ft  per  Fran- 
cionan  vocati  sunt  Franci."  This  Trojan  theory  has  been  de- 
fended in  modern  times  \>y  Tiirk,  Kritische  Gesch.  der  Franken. 
Conf.  Cluveri  Germania  Aiuiqua,  iii.  p.  85.  Ludg.  iiatav.  1616. 
A  false  reading  in  Cicero's  Kp.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xiv.  epiat.  10., 
where  Fangones  has  been  corrupted  into  Frangones,  is  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  Franks  were  known  by  that  name  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.    Cluver.  iii.  82. 

*  Cluveri  Germ.  Antig,  iii.  p.  85. :  "  Sed  tempus  nanc  etiam 
ostendatur,  quo  Francorum  nomen  dictae  sationes,  in  anum  corpaa 
congressse,  primum  sibi  imposuerint.  Fmctnni  id  ego  arbitror 
paullo  post  quam  Alemanni,  contra  Romanoa  rebeUantes^in  GaUism 
Kh»tiamque  excurrere  coeperunt."  ^ 
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The  aetuatlDg  causes  of  these  new  miioiis  are  un- 
known. Tlicy  may  be  sought  for  cither  in  external 
circumstances,  such  as  the  pressure  of  powerful 
mies  from  without^  or  in  an  extension  of  th&r  own 
desires  and  plans,  requiring  the  command  of  greater 
meaus,  and  inducing  a  wider  co-operation  of  those, 
whose  similarity  of  laogaage  and  character  rendered 
it  most  easy  for  them  to  nnite«  But  perhaps  we 
need  look  no  farther  for  an  efficient  cause  than  the 
spirit  of  amalgamation  which  naturally  arises  among 
tribes  of  kindred  race  and  language,  when  their 
growing  numbers,  and  an  increased  facility  of 
moving  from  place  to  place,  bring  them  into  more 
frequent  contact.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be 
obsenred  at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  nation,  and  the  spirit  which  gives  rise  to  it 
has  generally  been  found  atrong  enough  to  over* 
come  the  force  of  particular  interests  and  petty  na> 
tionalities. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  adopted  by  the  new 
confederacy  is  also  uncertain.  The  conjecture  which 
has  most  prolmbility  in  its  favour  is  that  adopted 
long  ago  by  Gibbon,  and  confirmed  in  recent  times  by 
the  authority  of  Grimm,  which  connects  it  with  the 
German  word  Frank  (free).^   The  derivation  pre- 

^  Gzioini's  Gescli.  der  Deutschen  Spraohe,  i.  p.  512.  Franci 
Francoram.  In  old  kigh  German,  Franchon  Fnmchdnd ;  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Francan  Francena  ;  but  the  old  Norse,  Frakkar, 
Frakka,  letda  us  back  to  the  notion  **ihuik  and  free."  Another 
derivation,  sajs  Grimm,  haB  been  proposed  :  from  tha  Gothic 
ffram^  (figere)  eom«a  the  Frankiah  Adekramir^,  and  after 
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£med  by  Adeluog  from  frak  (in  modern  German 
Jreehj  bold),  with  the  inserted  naaal,  differs  from  that 

of  Grimm  only  in  appearance.  No  small  countenance 
is  given  to  this  derivation  by  the  constant  recurrence 
in  after  times  of  the  epithet  truces^**  ^ferceesj" 
which  the  Franks  were  so  fond  of  applying  to  them- 
deiveSy  and  which  they  certainly  did  everything  to 
deserve.  Tacitus  speaks  of  nearly  all  the  tribes, 
whose  various  appellations  were  afterwards  merged  in 
that  of  Frank,  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bhine.^  Of  these  the  principal  were  the  Sicambri 
(the  chief  people  of  the  M  Iscavonian  tribe),  who, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  identical  with  the 
Saiian  Franks.  The  confederation  further  comprised 
the  Bructeri,  the  Ghamavi,  Ansibarii,  Tubantes,  Marsi, 
and  CSiasuarii,  of  whom  the  five  last  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Cheruscan  league,  which, 
under  the  hero  Arminius,  destroyed  three  Roman 
legions  in  the  Teutobuigian  Forest.'   The  strongest 

the  aubfttitution  of  ph  for  eh  (p.  349.)  sidlramire,  the  abused 
framea,  the  Anglo-Saxon  diminutive  franca  (for  frameca),  from 
which  Frank.  For  auuthtT  derivation  of  the  name  of  Frank, 
rid,  Libanii  Oral.  LX.  (ed.  Reisko,  iii.  p.  317.). 

*  Pltn.  Nat.  HisL  iv.  28. :  "  Proximi  auteiu  Kheuo  Lita;vunea, 
quorum  pars    .    .    .    Chatti,  Cherusci.** 

*  Atnm.  Mar.  xx.  10.  :  "  (Julian us)  Rheno  exiode  transmisso 
regionem  subitopervasit  Francorum,  quos  Atthuarios  (AropsuarioSj 
Ansuarios)  vocant,  inquietorum  hominum,  licentius  etiam  turn 
percursantium  ezUma  GraUiarum."  Amm.  Mar.  (xYii.  8.  9.)  and 
the  Emperor  Julian  speak  of  the  ChatDsri  aa  Franks.  JuUatu 
Oral,  ad  S,  P.  Q.  Aiken,  (JuUan,  Op.  ed.  Spanhem.  p.  280.) : 
'Yvc^e^o/iijK  fiiy  fiolpav  rov  ZoX/wi'  cSravc,  Xa/jd^ovc  3e  e^^Xamu 
Nazar.  Paneg,  Canstani,  18. :  "  Quid  memorem  Bructeros?  quid 
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evidence  of  the  identity  oi  these  tribes  with  the 
Franla,  is  the  fiict  that,  long  after  their  settlement  In 
Gaul,  tlu;  distinctive  names  of  the  original  people  were 
still  occasiouaiiy  used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
confederation*  The  Sicambri  are  well  known  in  the 
Roman  history  for  their  active  and  enterprising 
spirit,  and  the  deteriiiined  opposition  which  they 
ofiered  to  the  greatest  generals  of  Rome.^  It  was  on 
their  aoconnt  that  CsBsar  bridged  the  Rhine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  and  spent  eighteen  days,  as 
he  informs  us  with  significant  minuteness,  on  the 
German  side  of  that  river.  Drusas  made  a  similar 
attempt  agnliist  them  with  little  better  success. 
Tiberius  was  the  first  who  obtained  any  decided  ad« 

Cfasttsvos?  qald  dMraaeos  •  .  .  «  ?*  Qfmr.  Tbrmi.  ti.  9l 
qnotat  from  Solpitiot  AkaoHider,  by  whooi  tbs  Brkitri  (sic), 
ChtusTi,  Amptwuilt  and  Chsttt  are  tpokea  of  at  Franks.  The 
tDott  oertain  and  direet  coanocdoii  la  that  aaoatiiig  betwaaa  tha 
iiiyanikri  and  lha  Crania,  datari,  Qaraa.  Antiq.  iii*  85. 
SaatOQ.  in  Vita  OotST.  SI.  Flor.  It.  IS.  Goof:  Sirabo,  viL  1.  4i 
GM.B.Gvri.8S.  Clamdkm  dt  IVi  Cmuml.  Omor.  446.  (fid. 
Gaaaar.  lipa.  1759):^ 

**  Ante  duccra  nostrum  flaram  sparsere  Sycambri 
Cnf'snnem,  pavidoque  ocantas  murmuffo  /ranci 
Frocubuere  aokk" 

Tba  Charta  BoatiDgaria  haa  ^  C%mmmm  E^remriT  piobaUy  a 
aorruptioa  of  al  fVanoi. 

>  Man  Carm,  iv.  2.  33.  i-^ 

Condaaa  a^Jara  poala  pke^ 
Castaiaaii  giaiidonaa  ttahal  ftfoaaa 
Bw  aaaraM  dimm,  veriia  daooiaa 
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vantage  over  them;  and  even  he,  by  his  own  coxi- 
iMskoif  WM  obliged  to  have  reoottxse  to  treachery** 
An  immense  number  of  them  were  then  transported 
by  the  command  of  Augustus  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  ^  ^^that,"  as  the  Pao^riat  ezpreMes  it,  they 
might  be  compelled  to  lay  aside  not  only  their  arms 
but  their  ferocity."  •  That  they  were  not,  however, 
even  then,  so  utterly  destroyed  or  expatriated  as  the 
flatterers  of  the  Emperor  would  have  us  believci  is 

e^Hdent  from  the  fact  that  they  appear  again  under 
the  same  namci  ia  less  than  three  centuries  after- 
murdsi  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  iu  the  Freakish 
confederacy. 

Ihe  league  thus  formed  was  subject  to  two  strong 
motivesi  diher  of  which  might  alone  have  been 
eoficieiit  to  impel  a  brave  and  active  people  into  a 

JSIor.  Cank.  it.  14.  51. ; 

Te  cede  gaudentes  Sygambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis." 

Csfl.  B.  6.  \v.  16.    Dio  CassiuB,  liv.  33. 

1  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  26. :  "  Se  (Tiberium)  novies  a  Diwo  Augnsto 
ia  Gennaoiam  missum,  plura  conniio  quam  vi  p€rf§€k9e$  sic 
Si^arabros  in  deditionem  acceptos." 

*  Toe.  Ann.  xii.  39. :  ** .  .  .  ut  qaondam  Sagambri  ezcisi  aui  in 
Galliaa  trajecti  forent.  .  .  Conf.  S.  AureL  Victor,  JEpitom.  1. 1 
••(Octavianus)  Sigamhros  in  Galliam  transtulit."  Suefon.  Octav, 
€.  21. :  <*Sygarobro8  dedentes  ae  tntduzit  in  Galliam  atque  ia 
p«)ximis  Rheno  agris  collocavit." 

•  Paneg.  Jncerf.  Auctor.  c.  4.  (apud  Boiiqnot,  torn.  i.  p.  714.); 
*•  Nec  contenlua  vicisse  ipsas  in  Ivonianas  transtulit  nationes,  ut 
non  solum  arma,  sed  etiara  iVritatem  pooerd  cogefeotur."  £a«> 
Aeaii  Faneg.  ConaUatio^  oc  viii.  ix« 
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career  of  migration  and  conquest.  The  lirst  of 
these  was  necessity^ — the  actual  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  their  Increasing  population, — and 
the  second  desire^  excited  to  the  utmost  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  the  Gallic 
provuices»* 

As  long  as  the  Uomaiis  held  firm  possession  of 
Gaulf  the  Germans  could  do  little  to  gratify  their 
longings  ;  they  could  only  obtain  a  settlement  in  that 
coontry  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  and  on 
certain  conditions.  Examples  of  such  merely  tolerated 
colonisation  were  the  Tribocci,  the  VangioneSi  and  the 
Ubii  at  Cologne.  Bat  when  the  Roman  Empire  began 
to  feel  the  numbness  of  approaching  dissolution,  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  first  in  its  extremities,  the  Franks 
were  amongst  the  most  active  and  successful  assailants 

of  their  cnfLebled  foe  :  and  if  they  were  attracted 
towards  the  West  by  the  abundance  they  beheld  of 
all  that  could  relieve  their  necessities  and  gratify 
their  lust  of  spoil,  they  were  also  impelled  in  the  same 
direction  by  the  Saxons,  the  rival  league,  a  people  as 

•  The  Germans  were  very  poor.  CfPsar,  when  sponkincr  of  the 
Volscae  TectoRfl»»es,  says ;  "  Nunc  quoque  in  cadt-in  iNopiOy  egcstate^ 
patientia  qua  Germani,  pcmmnent." — B.  G.  vi.  24.  They  were 
also  very  numi  r oii>.  Ariuvistus  transferred  120,000  Germans 
across  the  Rliinf.. — Ca^s,  B.  G.  i.  31*  The  Usipetcs  and  Tenctt  ri 
numbered  J.'iOXXX).  Cccs,  B.  G.  \\.  24.  :  "  Gallis  autem  pro- 
vincial propiru^uitas  et  transmuriuaruin  rerum  notitia  multa  ad 
copiam  atque  osus  largitur."  Tac.  Hht.  iv.  73.  :  "  Eadem  sem- 
per cau'^a  Germani.s  transccndendi  in  Gallias,  libido  atquc  avaritia 
et  mutand?p  sedis  amor,  ut  rclictis  paludibus  et  solitudioibus  suis 
fecuodissicnum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos  possiderenfc.*' 
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bra^e  and  perbape  more  barbarous  than  tfaemfielres* 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Germa&y  of  that  period  will 

do  much  to  explain  to  us  the  misfratiun  of  the  Franks, 
and  that  long  and  bloody  feud  between  them  aud  the 
SwmMS  iriliieh  began  irith  the  Gatti  and  Chenuci  \ 
and  needed  all  the  power  and  energy  of  a  Charlemagne 
to  bring  to  a  successful  close.  The  Saxons  formed 
hMmd  tfaeFiBoln,  andcouldonly  reach  the  proraices 
of  Gaul  \ff  sea.  It  was  natanil  therefore  that  they 
should  look  with  the  intensest  hatred  upon  a  people 
who  bttired  their  progresB  to  a  more  genial  climate 
and  exdoded  them  from  their  share  in  the  spoils  of 

the  Roman  world. 

The  Franks  advanced  upon  Gaul  from  two  different 
divectio&B^  and  under  the  different  names  of  SaUam^ 
and  BipuarianSj  the  former  of  whom  we  have  reason 
to  connect  more  particularly  with  the  Sicambrian 
tribe.  The  origin  of  die  words  Salian  and  Ripuarlan, 
wWeih  are  first  used  respectiYelj  hj  AmmianQs 
Marcellinus  and  Joraandes,  is  very  obscure,  and  has 
served  to  exerdse  the  ingenuity  of  ethnographers.^ 
There  are,  however,  no  suffident  grounds  for  a  de* 

1  Tssb  Qsm. 

^  CMb  wm  ttSM  <*(Sic«Bber*'  st  Us  iMtption  bj  8U  Reni. 

"  Ut  Salius  jam  riira  colat,  flexos^ue  Sicambri 
Li  folcem  cur?eDt  gladios.'' 

Vitm£^ffmmm9di(Bompui,  torn,  iii.p.  402.):  "In  ipsis tanporibas 
earn  Skambronim  gens."  AmmiaB.  MtrosU.  (svii.  8.)  it  tbe 
f  r  t  whosstttthsI^Qks  Saiiami  pscit  priaoi  omsimii 

Fnaeof  quos  eonssetiido  SsUm  appeUsvit.'* 
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cided  opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  river  Ysael,  Isala  or  Sal  ^  (tor 
it  has  borne  all  these  appellations),  may  have  given 
its  name  to  that  portion  of  the  Franks  wlio  lived 
along  its  course.  With  still  greater  probability  may 
the  name  Ripuarii  or  Riparii,  be  derived  from  Bipa, 
a  term  used  by  the  Romans  to  signify  the  Rhine.* 
These  dwellers  on  the  Bank  were  those  that  remained 
in  their  ancient  settlements  while  their  Salian 
Idnamen  were  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Gaul. 

It  would  extend  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
work  beyond  its  proper  limits  to  refer,  however 
briefly,  to  all  the  successive  efforts  of  the  Franks 
to  gain  a  permanent  footing  upon  Roman  ground. 
Though  often  defeated,  they  perpetually  renewed  the 
contest;  and  when  Roman  historians  and  panegyrists 
inform  us  that  the  whole  nation  was  several  times 
"  utterly  destroyed^^^  the  numbers  and  geographical 
position  in  which  we  find  them  a  short  time  after 
every  such  annihilation,  prove  to  us  the  vanity  of 
such  accounts.    Aurelian,  as  we  have  seen,  defeated 

*  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  iii.  p.60. :  "  Francorun  quondam  frcrstem 
ad  hoc  usque  pcrtlnuisse  flunien  (Isalam),  infra  doi  ebo.  Julianas 
C»sar  in  oratione  ad  sermium  populutnque  Atlieniensem,  item 
Marnellinus  lib.  xvii.,  et  Zosimus  lib.  iii.  ;  Notitia  imperii  et 
Sidojiiua  i\{)oliin.  carm.  vii.  vSalios  habeiit  gentem  Francicam. 
Hodie  regio  Ibidx,  adjaceiis  vocatur  viilgo  Salland,"  seq.  Leo,  in 
hia '*  Mittelalter,"  derives  the  name  'J'crr<i  Snltcn  fvom  ^Sa/juji 
iradere;  so  that  the  Salii  would  be  the  Fxuuka  who  settled  in 
newly  conquered  possessions. 

*  Tac,  Germ,  xxiii.:  "Proximi  Ripte''  lUd,  tlxix,  :  "Non 
mnltum  ex  Ripa,** 
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them  at  Mayenoe,  in  a.b.  242,  and  drove  them  into 

the  swamps  of  Holland.  They  were  routed  again 
about  twelve  years  afterwards  by  Gallienus^;  but 
th^  quickly  recovered  from  this  blow,  for  in  A«  d.  276 
we  find  them  in  possession  of  sixty  Gallic  cities*,  of 
which  Probus  ^  is  said  to  have  deprived  them,  and 
to  have  destroyed  400^000  of  them  and  their  allies 
on  Roman  ground.^  Tn  a.d.  280,  they  gave  their 
aid  to  the  usurper  ProculuS|  who  claimed  to  be  of 
Frankish  blood,  bat  was  nevertheless  betrayed  by 
them*;  and  in  a.d.  288,  Garausius  the  Menapian 
was  sent  to  clear  the  seas  of  their  roving  barks.  But 
the  latter  found  it  more  agreeable  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  their  piracies,  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  booty, 
and  they  afterwards  aided  in  protecting  him  from  the 
chastisement  due  to  his  treachery,  and  in  investing 
him  with  the  imperial  purple  in  Britain,* 

•  Zon.  Ann.  xii.  24.  fed.  B.  G.  Niebuhr.    Boim,  1844.) 
^  Zosim.  Hist.  (ed.  Keitemeier.   Lips.  1784),  L  i.  o.  37. 
^  Zos.  i.  68. 

*  Vopisc.  in  Proh.  13.:  "  His  gestia  eum  ingenti  exercitu  Gallias 
petit  ;  quae  omnes,  occi'^o  Postumio  turbataa  fuerunt,  interfecto 
Aurcliano,  a  Germnnis  })()8sess«.  Tanta  autem  illic  praEilia  fe- 
liciter  gessit,  ut  a  barbaris  sexaginta  por  Gnlli-as  nobilissimaa 
reciperct  clvitates  .  .  .  caisis  prope  quadringentis  miUiboflt 
qui  Romnnuni  orcupaverunt  solum.** 

5  Vopisc.  in  Procul. :  "  Tpsls  prodentibas  Francis  quibus  fuim- 
iiare  est  ridendo  fidem  franp^i k^.  .  .  .** 

®  Eumpnii  Panppr.  Conft.  Cas.  3.  9.  (Paneg.  Veter.  ed.  H,  J. 
ArnUenius,  Traject.  ud  Klienuio,  1790).  Eumtnius  {Pan.  Const. 
C^FS.  xvii.)  speaks  of  a  victory  gained  by  Constantius's  troops  over 
the  Franks  near  London,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Londoners : 
*•  P^niinvero,  Caesar  iiivicte,  tanto  Deorum  immortalium  tibi  est 
addicts,  conieDsa  omnium  quidem,  quoe  adortus  fueris^  bostimu. 
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In  the  reign  of  MaximiaD,  we  ^nd  a  Frankish 
army,  probably  of  Ripuarians,  at  Treves,  where  thegy 
were  defeated  by  that  emperor;  and  both  he  and 
Diocletian  adopted  the  title  of  "  Francicus,"  which 
many  succeeding  emperors  were  proud  to  bear.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Salian  Franks,  with  whom  this 
history  is  chiefly  concerned,  is  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Batavian  Islands,  in  the  Lower  Rhine.  They 
were  attacked  in  that  territory  in  a.  d.  S92,  by  Gonstan- 
tius  Chlorus,  who,  as  is  siiicl,  not  only  drove  them  out 
of  Batavia,  but  marched,  triumphant  and  unopposed, 
through  their  own  conntry  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
The  latter  part  of  this  story  has  little  foundation 
either  in  history  or  probability.^ 

The  mopt  determined  and  successful  resistance  to 
their  progress  was  made  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
iu  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century.  We  must, 
however,  receive  the  extravagant  accounts  of  the 
imperial  annalists  with  considerable  caution.^  It  is 
evident,  even  from  their  own  language,  that  the 

sed  pneoipue  inlernccio  Francorum,  ut  illi  qiioquc  milites  Testri, 
qui  per  errorem  nebulosi  ut  pauUo  ante  dixi  maris  abjuncti  ad 
oppidum  Londinimw  perTenerant,  quiquid  es  mercenaria  ilia 
multatudine  barbarorom  pnelio  saperfuerat,  cum  direpta  cmtate, 
fugam  capesserc  cogitarent,  passim  tota  urbe  coi)fecerint ;  et  uon 
fiolam  proTtDcialibus  vestris  in  caede  hoBtium  dederint  salutem,  fted 
eti  1  11  in  f^pectnculo  voluptatetn.** 

^  Eumenii  Paneg,  ii.:  .  .  .  a  ponte  Bheni  usque  ad  Danubii 
transitum  Guntiensem,  deusta  atque  eshansta  penitUB  Alamania." 

*  £Qiiien.  Faneg.  Const,  Aug.  yi.,  z.,  zii.  (Arntseo.  p.  362.). 
In  chnp.  xit.  Eumenius  sajs  cxercitu  repeote  trajecto 

inopiaantes  adortus  es,  non  quo  aperto  Marte  diffideres,  ut  cul 
palftm  congredi  maUusses/'  &c. 
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gtemt  empelor  efbctad  mora  hy  •tmtegem  than  by 

force.  He  found  the  Salians  once  more  in  Batavia, 
and,  after  deieating  them  in  a  gieat  battle,  carried  off 
a  iMgo  nnmber  of  Qaptim  to  Twre^  tbe  chief  re- 
miemm  of  the  omperor,  and  a  rival  of  Rome  itself  in 
Lhe  splendour  of  its  public  buildings. 

It  was  in  tho  oircaa  of  thia  ci^,  and  in  the  pire- 
flcnoe  of  Gonatantine,  that  the  notoriooa  ^^Ludi 
Francici "  were  celebrated ;  at  which  several  tliousarid 
Fmnkai  nudnding  their  kinga  Begaiaoa  and  Asoaricasi 
were  eompeliedto  fight  with  wild  beaata,  to  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of  the  Christian  spectators.^  "  Those 
of  the  1  rankish  prisonersy*'  says  EumenioSi  whose 
perfidy  unfitted  them  Ibr  military  service,  and  their 

ferocity  for  servitude,  were  given  to  the  wild  beasts 
as  a  show,  and  wearied  the  raging  monsters  by  their 
nudtitode;'  ^  This  magnificent  apectedie  "  Maaariua 
prabes,  some  twenty  years  after  it  had  taken  place^ 

'  Eumenius  {Paneg,  Const.  Aug.  xxii.)  gives  us  a  lilgh  idea 
of  the  magnificence  of  Treves:  "Video  Cirruin  Maximum 
fpmulum,  credo,  Romano  ;  video  basilicas  et  foriun,  opt^ni  regia, 
sedfinque  justitite  in  tantam  altitudinem  suscitari,  ut  se  &ideiibus 
et  caelo  digna  et  vicina  proraittant.** 

*  Incerii  Pane^;.  (Maximiano  et  Constantino),  iv.  (Arntzen.  i. 
819.)  Eumen.  Paneg.  Const,  x.,  xi.,  xii.:  **  Reges  ipsos  Franci®, 
qui  per  absentiam  patris  tui  paccm  violaverant,  non  dubitasli  ulti- 
xnis  punirc  cruciatibus."  "Puberes,  qui  in  manus  venerunt,  quorum 
nee  perfidia  erut  upia  militini,  nee  frrocia  seivituli,  ad  poenas 
speclaculo  dali,  sievientts  bc^tiiii  uiultirudine  sua  liitiLM:  nnt." 
Incerti  Paneg.  Const.  Aug.  xxiii.  :  Tautum  captivoruui  inul- 
i,iu  iiii'  til  bf'Stiis  objicit,  ut  idjjiati  et  perfuli  non  miDua  doloris 
«iiL  ludibnu  ^\xi  c^uam  ex  ipsa  uiorte  patiuutur." 
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in  the  most  enthusiastic  termSy  comparing  Constan- 
tlne  to  a  youthful  Hercules  who  had  strangled  two 

serpents  in  the  cradle  of  his  empire.*  Eumeiiius 
calk  it  a  daily  and  eternal  victory,''  and  says  that 
Gonstantine  had  erected  terror  as  a  bulwark  against 
his  barbarian  enemies.^  This  terror  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  Franks  from  taking  up  arms  to  revenge 
their  butchered  countrymen,  nor  the  Alemanni  from 
joining  in  the  insurrection.  The  sKll  and  fortune  of 
Gonstantine  generally  prevailed;  he  destroyed  great 
numbersof  the  Franks  and  the  "  innumera  genka"  who 
fought  on  their  side,  and  really  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  checked  their  progress.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  brief  yet  confused 
account  of  these  incessant  encounters  between  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians,  -without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  half  the  truth  is  told;  that  while 
every  advantage  gained  by  the  former  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, the  successes  of  the  latter  are  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  most  glorious  victory  of  a  Eoman 
general  procures  him  only  a  few  months  repose, 
and  the  destruction  of  "hundreds  of  thousands" 
of  Franks  and  Alemanni  seems  but  to  increase  their 
numbers.^   We  may  fairly  say  of  the  Franks,  what 

'  Nazarii  Paneg.  Const.  Aug.  xvi.  (Faneg.  Vet  ed.  Arntzen. 
i.  581.). 

•  Eumen,  Pajieg.  Const.  Aug.  xi.  :  "Neque  eaim  jam  Ebeni 
gurgitibus,  scd  nominis  lui  terrore  muniraur." 

•  LactaiUius  do  Mort.  Persecutor,  xxix.  (ed.  Le  Brun,  Paris, 
1748).    Incert.  Paneg.  Const.  Aug.  xxii. 

<  Naz.  Paneg.  ix.  17.  37. 
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Julian  and  Eatropias  have  said  respecting  the 

Goths,  that  they  were  not  so  utterly  annihilated 
as  the  panegyrists  pretend,  and  that  many  of  the 
victories  gained  oyer  them  cost  more  money  than 
blood."  i 

The  death  of  Constant! iie  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Franks.  Libanius,  the 
Greek  rhetoridan,  when  extolling  the  deeds  of  Con- 
st an  s,  the  youngest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  says 
that  the  emperor  stemmed  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
barbarians  "  by  a  love  of  war  even  greater  than  their 
own."'  He  also  says  that  they  nceived  overseers; 
bat  this  was  no  doubt  on  Roman  ground,  which 
would  account  for  their  submission,  as  we  know  that 
the  Franks  were  more  solicitous  about  real  than  no- 
minal possession.  During  the  frequent  struggles  for 
the  Purple  which  took  place  at  this  period,  the  aid  of 
the  Franks  was  sought  for  by  the  di&rent  pretenders, 
and  rewarded,  in  case  ui  success,  by  large  grants  oi  laud 

'  The  panegyrist  groans  out  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
pressing the  Franks:  "Trucem  Francum  quantas  molis  est  supe- 
rare  vel  capere  ! " 

*  Libanii  Oral,  (ed.  Ueiske.  AUeiiburfr,  179o^,  iii.  316.  318. 
(Orat.  Ix-)  :  .  .  .  (kvroz  tu  wipi  Ti)y  iffTrtpai  tOyrj  j^uft^apa  irar' 
Tu^otity  TTtfjii^f  \vi^iiya  Ttfy  j/ffuj^ta*'  ayiiy  KaTT}yay<n(T€»  •  .  .  . 
Koi*  fiXXo  fiey  uvcty  }^tiL,w  ci  rijc  iKtivwv  irtpt  rac  /*"X**C  jrpoOu^tac 
n}K  o'lKitav  tpoiti^at.  P.  319.  :  ^paicroi  fiiv  olv  TOi^n¥  Iw^XOov 
(vyoy  ^vXtlat.  r6  yap  /iij  ^x^"'  ^'f^c  Xrjil^tffBut  rovro  CKfjyotc 
ZovXtia.  ,  .  .  'Ehe^avro  wop  ijfxHy  ipxoyrac  &<rvtp  cvorrac  rfii' 
ipuifiivtay.  Conf.  Idatii  Fasti  Consul.  In  Eusebii  Pamph.  Cbron. 
Canon.  (e<L  J.  J.  Scaliger.  Amst.  1608),  p.  88.  Eusebii  Fhvph. 
Cbron,  lib.  i.  (ed.  Setlig.  p.  48.). 
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within  the  limits  of  the  empire.^  The  barbsrkiui 
consented,  in  Act,  to  receive  «8  a  gift  what  had 

really  been  won  by  their  own  valour,  and  could  not 
have  been  withheld.  Even  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  some  Franldsh  generals  had  risen  to 
liiirh  posts  in  the  service  of  Roman  emperors.  Mag- 
nentiusi  himself  a  German,  endeavoured  to  support 
his  usurpation  by  Fiankish  and  Saxon  meroensries  ; 
and  Silvan  us,  who  was  driven  into  rebellion  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Gonstantius,  whom  he  had  faithfully 
lerved,  was  a  Frank.^ 

The  state  of  oonfasion  into  which  the  empire  was 
tlu  owii  l>y  tiic  turbulence  and  insolence  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  their  leaders,  was 
highly  iiebvoarable  to  the  progress  of  the  Franks  in 
G;iul.  Tlioir  next  great  aiid  general  laovement  took 
place  in  A.D.  355,  when,  along  the  whole  Koman  fron- 
tier from  Strasburg  to  the  sea,  they  began  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  and  to  throw  themselves  in  vast  numbers 
upon  the  Gallic  provinces,  with  the  full  determination 
of  forming  permanent  settlements.  But  again  the 
relenting  fates  of  Rome  raised  up  a  hero  in  the  person 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  worthy  to  have  lived  in  the 
most  glorious  period  of  her  histoxy.   After  one  or 

t  Julian.  OnL  ed.  SpaDhem,  Lips.  1696^  i.  and  ii^  in  Laadem 

t  Julian  (Orat.  i.  34.  42.)  says  that  Magnentius  wai  a  tlKfe,  a 
^i^K^Hrian  captivd :  ^Av^paToioy  yap         tQv   tKtlvov  irpoyofwr. 
V^»yUw  Victor  calls  him  a  barbarian,  and  Athanasius,  with  hit 
x^fMr  of  atjrle,  spenks  of  him  as  tov  ImCoKov  Mayi  / »  rtor. 
Mb««t  Hic^Wt  XT.  5. :  "  Kxoritor  jam  hine  rebus  afflictis  hand 
\x^*  (*wx«iNiarttm  malo.'* 
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two  onsucoeeBful  eflforta,  Julian  aaoceeded  in  retaking 
Cologne  and  other  places,  which  the  Gennana,  true  to 

their  traditionary  hatred  of  walled  towns,  had  laid 
bare  of  all  defences.^ 

In  the  last  general  advance  of  the  Franks  in  a.d. 
355,  the  Salians  liad  not  only  once  more  recovered  Ba- 
tavia,  but  had  spread  into  Toxandria,  in  which  they 
firmly  fixed  themselves.'  It  is  important  to  mark  the 
date  of  this  event,  because  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Salians  made  their  first  permanent  settlement  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine^  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  Toxandrk  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Clovis.  Julian  indeed  attacked  them  there  in  A.  D.  358, 
but  he  had  probably  good  reasons  for  not  reducing 
them  to  despair,  as  we  find  that  they  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  newly  acquired  lands,  on  condition  of 
acknowledging  themselves  subjects  of  the  empire.^ 

I  Julian.  Orat  and  Epist.  ad  'S.  P.  Athen.  Anmt* 
MarcelL  xv.  8. :  *' ConataDtiain  Tero  exagitabant  aMidoi  nttntii, 
deploratas  jam  GflUias  indicantes,  nuUo  renitente  ad  inter- 
neeionem,  barbaris  TSatantibos  nniversa."  Mam,  QraL  Aei* 
JUL  Au^,  (Panef.  YeC  H.  J.  Antieiiiitt,  Tng.  ad  Bh.  1790), 
iv.:  Florentiaalinas  qiMmdam  antiqatMunaBque  urbes  Barbari 
poasidebant  .  •  •  .  In  hoc  atato  Imperator  noater  Galliaa 
nactiia  minimam  babait  adTersus  hoatem  laboria  atqna  diacri-* 
minia;  ana  aeie  GemaiiU  aaiTersa  delete  eae»  uno  pnalio  de- 
beQatQDi.*  Zoaimaa  (iii.  2.)  aaya  tbat  GO^OOO  Alemaoni  fell 
in  the  battle  at  Straabourg,  and  aa  manj  were  driven  into  the 
Bblne.  Chodonomarina,  king  of  the  Franka,  waa  among  the  cap* 
tivea.   Amm.  MarcelL  zti.  3. 

'  Zoe.iil.e.  Amm.  MareeU,  zTli.8.:  *<«  .  .  auaoa (Salioa) oUm 
in  Boroaoo  aolo  apud  Toxandriam  locam  habitaeula  aibi  figere 
prolieenter." 

*  Julian.  Epist.  ad  S.  P.      Athen.  pp.  278,  279. 
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He  was  better  pleased  to  have  them  as  soldiers  than  aa 
enemieSi  and  they,  haying  felt  the  weight  of  his  arm, 
were  hy  no  means  averse  to  serve  in  his  ranks,  and 
to  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  East. 
Onoe  in  undisputed  possession  of  Toxandria,  they 
gradually  spread  themselves  further  and  further, 
until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find 
them  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  as  may 
safely  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Tongres,  Arras, 
and  Amiens  iire  mentioned  as  the  most  northern  of 
the  Roman  stations.    At  this  time  they  reached 
Toumai,  which  became  henceforth  the  chief  town  of 
the  Salian  Franks.    The  Ripuarians,  meanwhile, 
were  extending  themselves  from  Andernach  down- 
wards along  the  middle  Rhine,  and  gained  possession 
of  Cologne  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Tour- 
nai  by  their  Salian  brethren.    On  the  left  of  the 
river  they  held  all  that  part  of  G&rmania  Secunda 
which  was  not  occupied  by  the  Saltans.    In  Bd- 
gica  Secunda,  they  spread  themselves  as  far  the 
Moselle,  but  were  not  yet  in  possession  of  Treves, 
as  we  gather  from  the  frequent  assaults  made  by 
them  upon  that  city.    The  part  of  Graul  therefore 
now  subject  to  the  Ripuarians  was  bounded  on 
the  north-west  by  the  Silva  CarbonariOj  or  Kohl' 
enwald;  on  the  south-west  by  the  Meuse  and  the 
forest  of  Ardennes  ]  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mo- 
selle. 

We  shall  be  the  less  surprised  that  some  of  the 

fairest  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire  should  thus 
fall  an  almost  unresisting  prey  to  barbarian  invaders, 
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when  we  remember  that  the  defence  of  the  emigre 
itfldf  was  sometimes  committed  to  the  hands  of 

Prankish  soldiers.  Those  of  the  Franks  who  were 
already  settled  in  Gaul,  were  often  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  driye  back  the  ever-increasing  mul* 
titudc  of  fresh  barbarians,  who  hurried  iicross  the 
Rhine  to  share  in  the  bettered  fortunes  of  their  kins- 
men, or  even  to  plunder  them  of  their  newlj-aequired 
riches.^  Thus  Mallobaodes,  who  is  called  king  of  the 
Franks,  and  held  the  oliice  of  Domesticarum  Comes 
under  GratiaOi  commanded  in  the  Imperial  army 
which  defeated  the  Alemanni  at  Argentaria.'  And, 
again,  in  the  short  reign  of  Maxiniub,  who  assumed 
the  purple  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  near  the  end  of 
the  fi>urth  century,  we  are  told  that  three  Prankish 
kings,  Genobandes,  Marcoinereg,  and  Sunno,  crossed 
the  Lower  Khine,  and  plundered  the  country  along 
the  river  as  fSur  as  Cologne ;  although  the  whole  of 
Northern  Gaul  was  already  in  possession  of  their 
countrymen.  The  generals  Nonnius  and  Quintinus, 
whom  Mazimns  had  left  behind  him  at  Treves^  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  government  in  Gaul,  hastened  to 
Cologne,  from  which  the  marauding  Franks  had 
already  retired  with  their  booty.^   Quintinus  crossed 

>  These  coantiy  coasins  were  hj  do  means  well  received  hy 

their  civiliaed  brethren. 

*  Amm,  MarcelL  xxxi.  10:  "  .  .  .  Alallobaudem  .  .  .  Regem 
Francomm  vlnim  bellicosum  et  fortem.'*  Argentaria=Stni8boiug; 
(or  Colmar  in  Alsace  ?)    Orosii  adv.  Pag.  Hist.  vii.  33. 

*  Uist.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fredeg.  Scboi.  iii.  (apud  Bouquet, 
took  ii.). 
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the  Rhine,  in  pursuit,  at  Neus,  and,  unmindful  of  the 
&te  of  Varas  in  the  Teutobargian  wood,  followed  the 
retreating  enemy  into  the  morasses.^    The  Franks, 
ooce  more  upon  friendly  md  familiar  ground,  turneil 
upon  their  panuerBi  and  are  aaid  to  have  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  Roman  army  with  poisoned  arrows. 
The  war  continued,  and  was  only  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  for  the  Romans  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  ArbogasteSy  a  Frank  in  the  service  of 
Theodosius.   Unable  to  make  peace  with  his  barbarous 
countrymen^  and  sometimes  defeated  by  them»  this 
general  crossed  the  Rhine  when  the  woods  were  leaf* 
less,  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Chamavi,  Bructeri,  and 
Catti,  and  having  slain  two  of  their  chiefs  named 
Priam  and  Genobaudes,  compelled  Marcomeres  and 
Sunno  to  give  hosti^;es**    The  submission  of  the 
Franks  must  have  been  of  short  continuance,  for  we 
read  that  in  A.ix  398  these  same  kings^  Maroomeras 
and  Sunno,  were  again  found  ravaging  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  by  btiiicho.*   This  iamous  warrior  defeated 

>  Snip,  Alex,  apud  Oreg*  TVrr.  ii.  9« :  "  •  .  •  pme  omnitraa, 
qui  militibus  praeerant,  ezstinetis,  pauds  eifogiiun  tntnm  nos  et 
latibula  s^lvarnm  pneBtitare." 

3  Hist  Franc  Epit.  per  Fredeg.  iii. 

s  Sulp.  Alex.  ap.  Gicg.  Tar.  ii.  9. 

*  Great  as  wai  the  merit  of  StilieluH  Clandjan  eontrives  lo 
put  him  in  an  almoet  ridicaloas  light  hjr  his  fulsome  adulation. 
Drusus  and  Tnjan  were  miserable  bunglers  when  compared  to 
lum  !  See  Claud,  de  Laud.  SHL 1  193. 196^  197. :  — 

'*Cedant,  Druse,  tui,  cedant,  Trajane,  labored. 

 totidemque  diebus 

Edomuit  iihcnum,  quot  voB  potuiatis  iu  aonU." 
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tbem  in  a  great  batUe,  and  sent  the  former,  or  periiaps 
both  of  them,  in  chaina  to  Italy,  where  Maroomeret 

died  in  prison. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  fifth  century  are  occupied 
in  the  struggle  between  Akric  the  Goth  and  Sttiicho, 
"W'hicii  ended  in  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  I'ormerin 
the  year  410  a.d.,  the  same  in  which  he  died.^ 

While  the  Goths  were  inflicting  deadly  wounds  on 
the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  the  cKstant  provinces  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  presented  a  scene  ot  indescribable 
oonfbsnm,  ImrameraUe  hosts  of  Astingians,  Vandals, 
Aknly  Soevi,  and  BargmkUans,  threw  themselves  like 
robbers  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  Imperial  Home, 
and  scrambled  for  the  gons  which  foU  from  her  costly 
diadenu  In  such  a  storm  the  Franks  ooold  no  longer 
sustain  the  part  of  champions  of  the  empire,  but 
doubtle^^s  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  themselves  and 
hold  their  own.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  ibrtone 
which  befel  the  nations  in  that  dark  period,  from  the 
state  in  which  we  find  them  when  the  gUmmering 
fight  of  history  once  more  dawns  upon  the  chaos. 

Of  the  internal  state  of  the  Frankish  league  in 
these  times,  we  learn  from  ancient  authorities  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  which  we  can  safely  depend.  The 
blank  is  filled  up  by  popular  foble.  It  is  in  this 
period,  about  417  a.d.,  that  the  reign  of  Pharamond 
is  placed,  of  whom  we  may  more  than  doubt  whether 

1  AMc  lisd  tbe  high  distiiietioii  of  appearing  before  the  gates 
of  Borneo  next  after  Hannibal.  But  what  a  diftrent  Rome  did 
helhidl 
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he  ever  existed  at  all.  To  this  hero  was  afterwards 
ascribed,  not  only  the  permanent  conquests  made  at 

this  juncture  by  the  various  tribes  of  Franks,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  collection  and 
publication  of  the  well-known  Salic  laws.  The  sole 
foundation  for  this  complete  and  harmonious  fabric  is 
a  passage  interpolated  into  an  ancient  chronicle  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and,  with  this  single  exception,  Phara- 
mond*s  name  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh 
century.^  The  whole  story  is  perfected  nnd  rounded 
off  by  the  author  of  the  Gesta  if  rancor  um,"  according 
to  whom,  Pharamond  was  the  son  of  Marcomeres,  the 
prince  who  ended  his  days  in  the  Italian  prison. 
The  fact  that  nothing  is  known  of  him  by  Gregory  of 
Tmrs  or  Fredegariua  is  sufficient  to  prevent  our  re- 
garding him  as  an  historical  personage.'  To  this 
may  be  added  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
logue of  the  Salic  law,  with  which  his  name  has  been 
so  intimately  associated  by  later  writers. 

Though  well  authenticated  names  of  persona  and 

1  iVoip.  m  Chron.  a  Pithoeo  ed.  ad  an.  xzvi.  Honorll :  ^Fm- 
roondua  r^nat  in  Francia."  No  value  whatever  is  to  be  set  on 
this  passage.  Of  the  work  of  Prosper,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury* two  MSS.  are  extant^  one  of  which  appears  complete  and 
uncorrupted,  and  contains  no  referenoe  to  Pharamond.  The  Other 
is  full  of  irrelevant  interpolations,  and  among  them  the  passage 
n^nve  quoted,  which  probably  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 
Hensekenius,  in  Exegesi  de  Epistola  Tungrensi,  doubts  whether 
his  name  occurs  before  the  ninth  century. 

3  Getta  Franc,  iv.  (ap^  Bouquet,  tom.  ii.) :  ^EUgerunt  Farsmun- 
dom  filium  ipsius  Marcomiri,  et  levaverunt  eum  super  se  r^em 
crinitum.**  The  Gtsta  Francor.,  aa  is  well  known,  are  of  later 
date  than  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 
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pboeB  £ul  OB  at  this  timei  it  is  not  difiicalt  to  conjee* 
tore  what  must  have  been  the  main  &cts  of  the  case. 

Great  changes  took  pincp  among  the  Franks,  in  the 
fifst  half  of  the  hith  ceutury,  which  did  much  to 
prepare  ihem  for  their  sobseqaent-  career.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  had  been  mere  ni;n';iudei&5 
like  ihmr  (ierman  brethren  of  other  nations:  they 
now  began  to  assume  the  character  of  settlers;  and 
ss  the  idea  of  founding  an  extensive  empire  was  still 
far  from  their  thoughts,  they  occupied  in  preference 
the  lands  which  lay  nearest  to  their  ancient  homes. 
There  are  many  incidental  reasons  which  make  this 
ehange  in  their  mode  of  life  a  natural  and  inevitable 
one.  The  country  whose  sar£eM»  had  once  afforded 
a  rich  and  eanly  collected  booty,  and  well  repaid 
the  hasty  iovay  of  weeks,  and  even  days,  had  been 
stripped  of  its  movable  wealth  by  repeated  incur- 
nous    barbarians  still  fiercer  than  themselves.  All 

that  was  above  the  surface  the  Alan  and  tlic  \'andal 
had  swept  away,  the  treasures  which  remained  had 
to  be  aonght  for  with  the  plough.  The  franks 
were  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  agri- 
culture which  their  indolent  and  warlike  fathers 
had  hated;  which  required  fixed  settlementSi  and  all 
the  laws  of  property  and  person  indissolobly  con* 
necied  therewith.  Again,  though  there  is  no  suth- 
dent  reason  to  connect  the  Salio  laws  with  the 
mytlucal  name  of  Pharamond,  or  to  suppose  that 
they  were  altogether  the  work  ui  this  age  (since  we 
know  from  Tacitus  that  the  Crermans  had  similar 
laws  in  their  ancient  forests),  yet  it  is  very  probable 
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was  insufilcientlj  deleiided,  he  advanced  upon  that 
dtjr,  and  snoeeeded  in  taking  it.  After  ^tending  m 
few  dsyt  wilbin  the  walls  <rf  his  new  acqniflitiony  he 

marched  as  far  as  the  river  Sorome.  His  progress 
was  checked  by  Aetias  and  MajiHrian,  who  surprised 
him  in  die  neighbonriiood  of  Arras,  at  a  phoe  called 
Helena  (Lens)^  while  celebrating  a  marriage,  and 
forced  him  to  retire.^  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Franks  remained  in  fall  posicoaion  of  the  oonn- 
try  which  Clodion  had  overran ;  and  the  Somme  be- 
came the  boundaiy  of  the  Salian  land  upon  the 
soath-westy  as  it  eontinaed  to  be  nntU  the  time  of 
Caovis.* 

Clodion  died  in  a.d.  448,  and  was  thus  saved  from 
the  equally  pernicious  alliance  or  enmity  of  the  ruth- 
less conqueror  Attila.*  This  ^  Scourge  of  God,"  as 
he  delighted  to  be  called,  a[>ptarcJ  in  Gaul  abouL 
the  year  450  a.d.,  at  the  head  of  an  innumerable 
host  of  mounted  Huns ;  a  race  so  singular  in  their 
aspect  and  habits  as  to  seem  scarcely  human, 
and  compared  with  whom,  the  wildest  Franks  and 
Goths  must  have  appeared  rational  and  ciyilised 
beings* 

1  Brosp.  Cbr.  p.  5a  SidoiL  Carm.  t«  2ia.  (SirmoodL  Fkri% 
16SS.)  Ameff.  M,  VaL  ll^orisiio : — 

Pott  tenpoce  parvo 
Pugnastis  pariter,  Fnnem  qua  Clooo  patentee 
Atrebetam  terras  perraeeiat.* 

«  Idat.  Chron.  p.  23. 

>  Proep.  Pith.  an.  Theod.  22.  seq.    Olatii  (Nicolai)  Atila  ed.  Jo. 
Swnbucus  ill  ap-  Decad.  Ker.  Ungar.  Anton.  Boiitiuii,  Fraocof* 
Jom.  G«U  c.  35.    Sigeb.  Gembi.  ad  an.  453. 
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The  time  of  AttLia's  descent  upon  the  Rhine  was 
well  cho0en  for  the  proeecntion  of  his  scheme  of 
untvenal  donunion.   Between  the  fragment  of  the 

Koman  Empire,  governed  by  Aetius,  and  the  Franks 
under  the  successors  of  Clodion,  there  was  either 
open  war  or  a  hollow  truce.   The  succession  to  the 

chief  power  in  the  Salian  tribe  was  the  subject  of  a 
violent  dispute  between  two  Frankish  princes,  the 
elder  of  whom  is  supposed  hy  some  to  have  been 
called  MerovaBus.  We  have  seen  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  prince  of  this  name ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  either  of  the  rival  candidates  was  a  son 
of  Glodion.  Whatever  their  parentage  or  name  may 
have  been,  the  one  took  part  with  Attila,  and  the 
other  with  the  Roman  Aetius,  on  condition,  no  doubt, 
of  having  their  respective  claims  allowed  and  sup- 
ported by  their  allies.^  In  the  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  of  theCatalaunian  Fields  round  Ch41ons,  Franks, 
under  the  name  of  Leti  and  Ripuarii,  served  under 
the  so-called  Merovsdus  in  the  army  of  Aetius,  to- 
gether with  Theoderic  and  his  Visigutlis.  Among 
die  forces  of  Attila  another  body  of  Franks  was 
arrayed,  dther  by  compulsion,  or  instigated  to  this 
unnatural  course  by  the  iiurce  hatred  of  party 
spirit.  From  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Ch&lons,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  ally  of  Aetius  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Clodion. 
The  effects  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila  were 

1  Sidon.  ApdL  Cann.  vU.  830.  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  7.  Idatii 
Cbron*  p.  25. 
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neither  great  nor  lasting,  and  his  retreat  left  the 
German  and  Roman  parties  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  he  found  them.  The  Boman  Empire 
indeed  was  at  an  end  in  that  proTince,  yet  the 

valour  and  wisdom  of  ^^^tjidius  enabled  him  to 
maintain,  as  an  indepeinient  chie^  the  authority 
which  he  had  fiuthfully  exerdsed,  as  Master-General 
of  Gaul,  under  the  noble  and  virtuous  Magoriaii.^ 
The  extent  of  his  territory  is  not  dearly  defined,  but 
it  must  have  beenj  in  part  at  least,  identical  with 
that  of  which  his  son  and  successor,  Syagrius,  was 
deprived  by  Clovis.    Common  opinion  limits  this  to 
the  country  between  the  Oise,  the  MamCi  and  the 
Seine,  to  which  some  writers  have  added  Auzerre 
and  Troyes.    The  respect  in  which  jEsridius  was 
held  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as  his  own  country- 
men, enabled  him  to  set  at  defiance  the  threats  and 
machinations  of  the  barbarian  luclmer^,  who  virtu- 
ally ruled  at  Rome,  tliough  in  another's  name.  The 
strongest  proof  of  the  high  opinion  they  entertained 
of  the  merits  of  ^gidius,  is  said  to  haye  been 
given  by  the  Salians  in  the  reign  of  their  next 
king.   The  prince,  to  whom  the  name  MerovsBUS 
has  been  arbitrarily  assigned,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Childeric,  in  a.  d.  456.^    Tlie  condtict  of  this 
licentious  youth  was  such  as  to  disgust  and  alienate 

'  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  11,  12.    Idat.  Chron.  p.  28.    Sidou.  Ap.  v. 
505. 

*  Idat.  Chron.  p.  26.    Si  don.  Ap.  ii.  360. 
»  Sigeb.  Gerabl.  an.  448.    Greg.  Turon.  ii.  9.  12.  lii»t.  Franc 
Epit.  per  Fred.  c.  11.,  Bouq.  torn.  ii. 
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lus  sul^ectSi  yfho  had  not  yet  ceaaed  to  value  female 
boDoiuv  nor  adopted  the  loQie  inaimen  of  the  Bomaiu 
and  thirir  GaUic  inutatore.  The  authority  of  the 
Sulian  kings  over  the  fierce  warriors  oi  their  tribe 
was  held  by  a  precarioua  tenure.  The  loyalty  which 
difltiiiguishfid  the  Franks  in  later  times  had  not  yet 
arisen  in  their  minds,  ^nd  they  did  not  scruple  to 
send  the  corrupter  of  their  wives  and  dai^ters  into 
ignominions  exile.^  Childeric  took  refuge  with  Bis- 
slnus  (or  1  kissiiius),  king  of  the  Thuringians,  a  people 
dijreliiag  on  the  river  Unstrut.  It  was  then  that 
the  Franks,  according  to  the  somewhat  improbable 
account  of  Gregory,  unanimously  chose  ^Egidius  for 
their  king,  and  actually  submitted  to  his  rule  for  the 
space  of  eight  years.'  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
returning  affection  for  their  native  prince,  the  mere 
love  of  change,  or  the  machinations  of  a  party, 
indnced  the  Franks  to  recall  Childeric  from  exile,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  allow  him  to  return*'  Whatever 

'  The  exile  ajtpcar.*!,  h(»\vcver,  to  have  foreseen  that  disgrace 
would  b^*  but  t<  luporary,  since,  as  we  are  told,  he  obtuiiicd  n  pro- 
mise from  his  faithful  friend  Wiomardus  to  dd  ail  in  his  power  to 
soothe  his  irritated  subjects,  aod  to  rid  hiui  the  half  of  a  golden 
coin,  which  they  divided  betwoen  thera,  as  a  sign  that  the 
time  WA»  QOfDd  wliea  he  miigkt  return  ia  Aafe^.  Greg.  Xuron.  u* 
12. 

*  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  12.  Mat.  Chron.  p.  28.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  the  fact  of  ^Egidius,  who  is  wpII  known  in  lioman 
history,  having  been  king  of  the  Franks  for  eight  jean  siiould 
not  be  referred  to  by  Roman  historians. 

'  Hist.  Franc.  Epit.  per.  Fred.  c.  ii.  This  chronicler  tells  us  that 
the  Franks  were  disgusted  by  the  heavy  taxes  which  yEgidius,  ac- 
cording to  the  treacherous  advice  of  Wioioadufy  kept  continuaUjr 
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may  bave  been  the  cause  of  his  restoration,  it  does 

not  appear  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  an 
improvement  in  his  morals.  The  period  of  his  exile 
had  been  characteristically  employed  in  the  sedactioD 

of  Basina,  the  wife  of  his  hospitable  protector  at  the 
Thuringian  Court.  This  royal  lady,  whose  character 
may  perhaps  do  something  to  diminish  the  guilt  of 
Chiideric  in  our  eyes,  was  unwilling  to  be  left  behind 
on  the  restoration  ot  lier  lover  to  his  native  country. 
Scarcely  had  he  re-established  his  authority  when  he 
was  unexpectedly  followed  by  Basina,  whom  he 
immediately  married.^  The  offspring  of  this  ques- 
tionable alliance  was  Clovisj  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  466.*  The  remainder  of  Childeric's  reign  was 
chiefly  spent  in  a  struggle  with  the  Visigoths,  in 
which  Franks  and  Komans,  under  their  respective 
leaders,  Cliilderic  and  ^gidius,  were  amicably  united 
ogiiinst  the  common  foe. 

Wo  hasten  to  the  reign  of  Ciovis,  who,  during 

» 

InitfiMlng.  Wiomadus  is  also  said  to  have  advised  wholesale 
murder  t  **  Rebelles  ezsistaot  tibi  Franci ;  nisi  prwoeperis  ez  eis 
plurimos  Jugularl  eoram  aaperbiam  son  mitigea I" 

(  Tlie  language  of  Basina  on  this  oceasion  is,  to  speak  mildly, 
f  ery  iHiffvt.  When  asked  by  Chiideric  on  what  account  she  had 
came  from  such  a  distance,  she  replies :  **  Novi  utililaCem  toam, 
quod  sis  valde  strenuus  $  ideoque  veni  nt  haMtem  tecum ;  nam 
Wfveritf  H  in  trammariniM  partUtUB  aUquem  cognomumn  uHUvrtm 
(0,  tjepHiitm  miqw  eohaMoHtmem  efuiJ*  So  Gregory  of  Tours, 
ii.  12. 

^  Conf.  Hist  Franc.  Epit*  per  Fred.  xii.  The  conception  and 
birth  of  Clovis  are  related  here  with  fabulous  ornament.  We  have 
a  vision  of  Chiideric  on  the  wedding  nighty  and  the  interpretation 
of  Basina. 
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a  rule  of  about  thirty  years,  not  only  united  the 
various  tribes  of  Franks    under   one  powerful 

dynasty,  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  Gaul  on  a  broad 
and  enduring  basis,  but  made  iiis  throne  the  centre 
of  union  to  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole 
German  race. 

When  Clevis  succeeded  his  father  as  king  ot  the 
SaLianS)  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  the  extent  of  his 
territory  and  the  number  of  his  subjects  were,  as  we 
know,  extremely  small ;  at  his  death,  he  left  to  his 
successors  a  kingdom  more  extensive  than  tliat  of 
modern  France. 

The  influence  of  the  grateful  partiality  discernible 
in  the  works  of  Catholic  historians  and  chroniclers 
towards  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,"  who  secured 
for  them  the  victory  over  heathens  on  the  one  side, 
and  heretics  on  the  other,  prevents  us  from  looking 
to  ikem  for  an  unbiassed  estimate  of  his  character. 
Many  of  his  crimes  appeared  to  be  committed 
in  the  cause  of  Catholicity  itself,  and  these  they 
could  hardly  see  in  their  proper  light,  l^agans  and 
Arians  would  have  painted  him  in  different  colours; 
and  had  any  of  their  works  come  down  to  us,  we 
might  have  sought  the  truth  between  the  positive  of 
partiality  and  the  nc^tive  of  hatred.  But  for- 
tunately,  while  the  chroniclers  praise  his  actions  in 
the  highest  terms,  they  tell  us  what  those  actions  were, 
and  thus  compel  us  to  form  a  veiy  different  judg- 
ment from  their  own.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
extract  from  the  pages  of  his  greatest  admirera  the 
shghtest  evidence  of  his  possessing  any  qualities 
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bat  tliose  which  are  neoessary  to  a  conqaeior.  In 

the  hands  of  rrovidi  ncc  he  was  an  instrument  of 
tlie  greatest  good  to  the  country  he  subdued,  inas- 
maeh  as  he  freed  it  from  the  cnrae  of  division  into 
petty  states,  and  furthered  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  But  of  any  word  or 
action  that  could  make  us  admire  or  love  the  man, 
there  is  not  a  single  trace  in  histoiy.  His  undeni- 
able courage  is  debased  by  a  degree  of  cruelty  unusual 
even  in  his  times;  and  the  consummate  skill  and 
prudence,  which  did  more  to  raise  him  to  his  high  po- 
sition  than  even  his  military  qualities,  are  rendered 
odious  by  the  forms  they  take  oi  unscrupulous  false- 
hood, meanness^  cunning  and  hypocrisy. 

It  will  add  to  the  perspicuity  of  our  brief  narrative 
of  the  conquests  of  Clovis,  if  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  different 
portions  into  which  Gaul  was  divided  at  his  ac- 
cession. 

There  were  in  all  six  independent  states:  1st,  that 
of  the  Salians;  2nd,  that  of  tke  Eipuarians;  3rd, 

thhi  of  the  Visigoths;  4th,  that  of  the  Burgundians ; 
5th,  the  kingdom  of  Syagnua^  and,  6th,  Atnorica 
(by  which  the  whole  sea-coast  between  Seine  and 
Loire  was  then  signified.  Of  the  two  first  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  Visigoths  held  the  whole  of 
Southern  QauL  Theur  boundaxy  to  the  north  was 
the  river  Loire,  and  to  the  east  the  Pagus  Vellavus 
(Auvergne). 

The  boundaiy  of  the  Burgundians  on  the  side  of 
Roman  Gaul,  was  the  Pagus  Lingonicus  (Upper 
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Manie) ;  to  the  west  they  bounded  by  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Visigoths,  as  above  described. 

The  territory  still  held  by  the  Romans  was  divided 
into  two  part8|  of  which  the  one  was  held  by 
Syagrius,  who,  aecording  to  common  Ofnnion,  only 
ruled  the  country  between  Oise,  Marne,  and  Seine ; 
to  this  some  writen  have  added  Auzerre,  TroyeSy  and 
Orleans.  The  other — viz.,  that  portion  of  Roman 
Gaul  not  subject  to  Syagrius — is  of  uncertain  extent. 
Armorica  (Bretagne  nnd  Maine),  was  an  indepen- 
dent state,  inhabited  by  Britons  and  Saxons;  but 
what  was  its  ion  a  of  trovernment  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  is  important  to  bear  these  geographical 
divisions  in  mind,  because  they  coincide  with  the 
bucecssive  Frankish  conqueatb  made  under  Clovis 
and  his  sons. 

It  would  be  unpfailosophical  to  ascribe  to  Clovis  a 
preconceived  plan  of  making  himself  master  of  these 
several  independent  states,  and  of  not  only  overthrow- 
ing the  sole  remaining  pillar  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
Gaul,  but,  what  was  far  more  difficult,  of  subduiiif,^ 
other  German  tribes,  as  fierce  and  independent,  and 
in  some  cases  more  numerous  than  his  own.  In  what 
he  did,  he  was  merely  gratifying  a  passion  for  the 
excitements  of  war  and  acquisition,  and  that  desire 
of  expanding  itself  to  its  utmost  limits,  which  is 
natnral  to  every  active,  powerful,  and  imperious 
mind.^     He  must  indeed  have  been  more  than 

1  ^Dsnt  lu  temps  bArfasres"  {mj^  M.  Quiao^  Sme  Estai  sur 
I'Hiit  de  France,  p.  61.  »eq.),  ''eomnie  dans  Ifa  tempt  clvilta&^ 
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human  to  foresee,  through  all  the  obstacles  that  lay 
in  his  path,  the  career  he  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  ruD.  He  was  not  even  master  of  the  whole 
Salian  tribes  and  besides  the  Saliansy  there  were 
other  Franks  on  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Mense, 
and  the  Moselle,  in  no  way  inferior  to  his  own 
salgects,  and  governed  by  kings  of  the  same  £unily 
as  himself.  Nor  was  Syagrius,  to  whom  the 
anomalous  power  of  his  father  -^Igidius  had  de- 
scended, a  despicable  foe*  His  merits,  indeed,  were 
rilther  those  of  an  able  lawyer  and  a  righteous  judge 
than  of  a  warrior ;  but  he  had  acquired  by  his  civil 
virtues  a  reputation  which  made  him  an  object  of 
envy  to  Clovis,  who  dreaded  perhaps  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  Roman  dynasty  in  Gaul.  There 
were  reasons  for  attacking  Syagrius  £rst,  which  can 
hardly  have  escaped  the  cunning  of  Clovis,  and 
which  doubtless  guided  liira  in  the  choice  of  his 
earliest  victim.  The  very  integrity  of  the  noble 
Roman's  character  was  one  of  these  reasons.  Had 
Clovis  coiiiiiicnccd  the  work  of  destruction  by  at- 
tacking his  kinsmen  Sigebert  of  Cologne  and 
Ragnachar  of  Cambrai,  he  would  not  only  have 
received  no  aid  from  Syagrius  in  his  unrighteous 
aggression,  but  might  have  found  him  ready  to 
oppose  it.  But  against  Syagrius  it  was  easy  for 
Clovis  to  excite  the  national  spirit  of  his  brother 
Franks,  both  in  and  out  of  his  own  territory.  In 

e'est  par  I'aetiTiU  n6e  du  betoiii  d'^tandre  en  tons  maa  son  exift* 
eaoe,  aon  nom,  et  ton  empire^  que  sa  fait  reeonnattie  im  bonme 
sup^eor.'* 
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such  an  expedition,  even  had  the  kings  declined  to 
take  an  active  part,  he  might  reckon  on  crowds  of 

volunteers  I'roin  every  Frankish  gau. 

As  soon  therelore  as  he  had  emerged  from  the 
forced  inactivity  of  extreme  youth  (a  period  in  . 
which,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  left  undisturbed 
by  his  less  grasping  and  unscrupulous  neighbours), 
he  determined  to  bring  the  question  of  pre-emi- 
nence between  the  Franks  and  Romans  to  as  early 
an  issue  as  pussiljle.  Without  waiting  for  a  plau- 
sible ground  of  quarrel,  he  challenged  Syagrius,  more 
GennankOf  to  the  £ield,  that  their  respective  fates 
might  be  determined  by  the  God  of  Battles.  Rag- 
nachar  of  Cambrai  was  soUcited  to  accompany  hU 
treacherous  relative  on  this  expedition,  and  agreed 
to  do  so.^  Ghararich,  another  Frankish  prince,  whose 
alliance  had  been  looked  for,  preferred  waiting  until 
fortune  had  decided,  with  the  prudent  intention  of 
siding  with  the  winner,  and  coming  fresh  into  the 
iield  in  time  to  spoil  the  vanquished.'^ 

Sjagrius  was  at  Soissons,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  when  Clovis,  with  characteristic 
decision  and  rapidity,  passed  through  the  wood  of 
Ardennes,  and  fell  upon  him  with  resistless  force. 
The  Soman  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  victor, 
having  taken  possession  of  Soissons,  Rheimsy  and 
other  Roman  towns  in  the  Belgica  Secunda,  extended 
his  frontier  to  the  river  Loire,  the  boundary  of  the 
Visigoths.    This  battle  took  place  in  a.  d.  486. 

>  Gf^.  Tor.  ii.  27.  >  Ibid.  41. 
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We  kn<m  Utde  or  nothiBgof  the  materiab  of  which 
the  Roman  amy  was  composed.    If  it  consisted 

entirely  of  Gauls,  accustomed  to  depend  on  Roman 
aid,  and  destitate  of  the  spirit  of  freemeoi  ihe  ease 
with  which  Syagrius  was  defeated  will  cause  us  less 
surprise.  Having  lost  all  in  a  single  battle,  the  un- 
fortunate Roman  fled  for  refuge  to  ToulousOi  the 
court  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  basely 
yielded  him  to  the  threats  of  the  youthful  conqueror.* 
But  one  fate  awaited  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
Glo^is :  Syagrius  was  immediately  put  to  death,  less 
in  anger,  than  from  the  calculating  policy  which 
guided  all  the  movementB  of  the  Salian's  unfeeling 
heart. 

During  the  next  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Syagrius,  there  is  less  to  relate  of  Clovis  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  conmiencement  of  his  career. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  such  a  spirit  was  really  at 
rest:  he  was  probably  nursing  his  strength,  and 
watching  his  opportunities ;  for,  with  all  his  impetu- 
osity, he  was  not  a  man  to  engage  in  an  undertaking 
without  good  assurance  of  success. 

Almost  the  only  expedition  of  this  inactive  period 
of  his  life,  is  one  recorded  in  a  doubtful  passage  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  as  having  been  made  against  the 
Tongrians.  This  people  lived  in  the  ancient  country 
of  the  Eburones,  on  the  Elbe,  and  had  formerly  been 
subjects  of  his  mother  Basina.   The  Tongrians  were 

'  Greg,  Tair.  ii.  27.:  **  Al  ille  (Alaricus)  metoeDflb  ne  propter 
cum  iram  Francorum  incnrrmt^  ui  GoUunum  jMCcre  nun  ut^ 
▼inctaro  legatia  tnididit." 
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defeated,  and  their  territory  was,  BoniDally  at  least, 

incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Clevis."^ 

in  the  year  496  a.  d.  the  Salians  began  that  career 
of  conqnest,  which  they  followed  up  with  soaroely 
any  intermission  until  the  death  of  their  warrior 
king. 

The  Alenianni,  extending  themselves  from  their 

original  seats  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  Main  and  the  Danube,  had  pushed  lor  ward  into 
Germamca  Prima^  where  they  oame  into  collision 
with  the  Prankish  subjects  of  King  Sigebert  of 
Cologne.  Glovis  fiew  to  the  assistance  of  his  kins- 
man, and  defeated  the  Alemanni  in  a  great  battle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ziilpich.  He  then  esta- 
blished a  considerable  number  of  his  Franks  in  the 
territory  of  the  Alamanni,  the  traces  of  whose  re- 
sidence are  found  in  the  names  of  Franconia  and 
Frankfort. 

The  same  year  is  rendered  remarkable  in  ecdesias- 
tical  Mstory  by  the  conversion  of  Gtovis  to  Christianity. 
In  A.  D.  493,  he  had  married  Ciothiidis,  Chilperic 
the  king  of  Bui^uudy's  daughter,  who,  being  herself 
a  Christian,  was  naturally  ati»ous  to  turn  away  her 
wariike  spouse  from  the  rude  faith  of  his  forefathers. 
The  real  result  of  her  endeavours  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  but,  at  all  events,  she  has  not  received  from 

>  Greg.  Tnr.  ii.  27.  Theoderic,  Clovis*8  son,  describes  to  the 
Franlcs,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  horrible  cruelties  comlnitted 
by  tbo  TtmgriMSt  or  Tburingiaos,  on  the  Franks  in  this  war, 
whieh  they  are  accused  of  beginning  by  a  BtTage  inroad  into  the 
Frankish  territory.   Greg.  Tar.  iii.  7. 
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histoiy  the  credit  of  success.  The  mere  suggestions 
of  an  affectionate  wife  would  be  considered  as  too 
simple  and  prosaic  a  means  of  accounting  for  a  change 
involving  such  mighty  consequences.  The  conversion 
of  Clovis  was  so  vitally  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  Churchy  that  the  chroniclers  of  that 
wonder-loving  age,  profuJje  in  the  employment  of 
extraordinary  means  for  the  smallest  ends,  could 
never  be  brought  to  believe  that  this  great  event  waa 
the  result  of  anything  but  a  miracle  of  the  most 
public  and  striki nrr  character. 

The  way  in  which  the  convictions  of  Clovis  were 
changed  is  nnlmown  to  us,  but  there  were  natural 
agencies  at  work,  and  his  conversion  is  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  thing  to  excite  surprise.  According 
to  the  common  belief,  however,  in  the  Roman  Church, 
it  was  in  tlie  battle  of  Ziilpich  that  the  heart  of 
Clovis,  cailuus  to  the  pious  solicitude  of  his  wife,  and 
the  powerful  and  alluring  influence  of  the  catholic 
ritual,  was  touched  by  a  special  interposition  of  Pro* 
vidence  in  his  behalf.  When  the  fortune  of  the 
battle  seemed  turning  against  him,  he  thought  of  the 
God  whom  his  wife  adored,  of  whose  power  and 
majesty  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  vowed  that  if  he 
escaped  the  present  danger,  and  came  off  victorious, 
he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  baptized,  and  become 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  Faith*^    Like  another 

'  The  wIh»1c  alory  rests  on  a  slender  fouiiUation,  for  Gregory 
of  Tours,  though  he  both  describes  the  battle  of  Ziilpich,  and 
speaks  of  the  conversion  of  Clovis  as  li.iving  taken  place  during 
a  battle,  does  not  connect  the  two  events,  and  assigns  no  date 
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Gonstantine,  he  saw  written  on  the  face  of  Heaven 
that  his  prayer  was  heard ;  he  conquered,  and  fulfilled 
his  promise  at  Christmas  in  the  same  year,  when 
he  was  baptized  by  Keinigius  at  liheimS|  with  three 
thousand  of  his  followers.^ 

The  sincerity  of  Glovis's  conversion  has  been  called 
in  question  for  many  reasons,  —  such  as  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  his  subsequent  life  to  Christian  principles, 
—  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  many  political 
advantages  to  be  derived  iVum  a  public  profession 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  We  are  too  ready  with 
such  explanations  of  the  actions  of  distinguished 
characters,  too  apt  to  forget  that  politicians  are 
also  men,  and  to  overlook  the  very  powerful  in- 
fluences which  lie  nearer  to  their  hearts  than  even 
political  calculation.  A  spirit  was  abroad  in  the 
world,  drawing  men  away  from  the  graves  of  a  dead 

at  all  to  the  latter.  Greg.  Tur,  ii.  30,  :  "  Rcgina  vero,"  he  aays^ 
"lion  cessabat  prtedicare  rcgi,  ut  IX^um  verum  cognosceret  .  , 
sed  nullo  modo  ad  Isn^c  credciula  poterat  commoveri,  donee  tandem 
aliqtiando  buUum  conira  Alamannos  comraoverelur."  I  hid.  ii.  29. 
Clovis,  according  to  Gregory,  replies  to  the  queen's  ai  L^iHiients  : 
"Deoruui  nostrorutn  jussione  cuiicta  creantur  et  ]>iod(  uut,  Deus 
vero  vester  nihil  pos^^e  nianifestatiir,  ct  gnod  magi^  est,  rice  de 
Deornm  gencre  prohainr"  Unfortunately  for  Cloiliildis's  ar- 
gument, her  first  child,  who  had  been  baptized  ia  the  Christian 
Church,  died,  and  Clovis  ascribed  ita  early  death  to  ita  Christian 
baptism. 

'  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  30.  Hist.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fi*ed.  xxi.  Greir. 
Tur.  ii.  31.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  St.  Remigius  is  said 
to  have  used  the  words:  "  Mitis  depone  colla  Sicambcr ;  adora 
quod  incendisti)  incende quod  udorasti fidin  ^vllit  h  we  may  infer 
that  the  distinctive  names  of  the  several  tribes  which  went  to  iorin 
the  Frankish  League  were  not  yet  forgotten. 
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faith  to  the  life  and  light  of  the  Gospel, — a  spirit 
which  not  even  the  coldest  and  sternea^  heart  coald 
altogether  resist.  There  was  somethiDg,  too,  pecu- 
liarly imposing  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ciiristian 
Church  at  that  period.  AH  else  in  the  Roman 
world  seemed  dying  of  mere  weakness  and  old  age  — 
the  Christian  Church  \vas  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  its  professors  were  animated  by  indomitable  per- 
seyerance  and  boundless  zeal«  All  else  fell  down  in 
terror  before  the  Barbarian  conqueror  —  the  fabric  of 
the  Church  seemed  indestructible,  and  its  ministers 
stood  erect  in  his  presence,  as  if  depending  for 

strength  and  aid  upon  a  power,  whicli  was  the  more 
terrible,  because  inde&nite  in  its  nature  and  uncer- 
tain  in  its  mode  of  operation. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
even  at  that  stage  of  its  development,  those  external 
means  of  influence  which  tell  with  peculiar  force 
.ipon  the  barbarous  and  untutored  mind.  The  em- 
perors of  the  Roman  world  had  reared  its  templeSi 
adorned  its  shrines^  and  regulated  its  servicesy  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  them  best  suited  to  the 
majesty  of  Heaven  and  their  own.  Its  altars  were 
served  by  men  distinguished  by  their  learning,  and 
by  that  indestructible  dignity  of  de2)ortment,  which  is 
derived  from  conscious  superiority.  The  praises  of 
God  were  chaunted  forth  in  well^chosen  words 
and  impressive  tones,  or  sung  in  lofty  strains  by 
tutored  voices ;  while  incense  rose  to  the  vaulted 
aisle,  as  if  to  bear  the  prayers  of  the  kneeling  multi« 
tude  to  the  very  gates  of  Paradise. 
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ijid  CloviB  waa  as  likely  to  be  worked  upon  by 
snob  means  m  thftmeanest  of  bis  followers*  We  must 

not  suppose  that  the  discrepancy  between  his  Chris- 
tian proi'essi^m  and  iiis  public  and  private  actions^ 
which  we  discern  so  clearly^  was  eqiially  evident 
to  Uflsself.  How  should  it  he  so?  His  oim  con- 
science was  not  specially  enlightened  beyond  the 
messnre  his  age.  The  bravest  warriors  of  his 
Bstioii  hailed  him  as  a  patriol  and  hero,  and  the 
luinisters  of  God  fissured  him  that  his  victories  were 
woan  m  the  service  of  Truth  and  Heaven.  It  is  always 
daqgeraus  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  men's  reltgioiia 
^perhaps  we  should  say  theological — convictions 
by  the  tenor  of  their  moral  conduct^  and  this  even  in 
our  own  age  and  nation;  bat  far  more  so  in  req[>eet 
to  men  of  other  times  and  countries,  at  a  different 
stage  of  civilisation  and  religious  development,  at 
which  the  scale  of  morality  was  not  only  lower,  but 
diflbrently  graduated  from  our  own. 

The  conscience  of  a  Clovis  remained  undisturbed 
in  the  midst  of  deeds  whose  enormity  makes  us 
aluidder ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  trivial  in  our 
eyes  an  some  of  those  offences  which  loaded  him 
with  the  heaviest  sense  of  guilt  1  The  eternal  laws 
of  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy  might  be  broken 
with  impunity ;  and  what  we  should  call  the  basest 
treachery  and  the  most  odious  cruelty,  employed 
to  compass  the  destruction  of  an  heretical  or  pagan 
enemy;  but  woe  to  him  who  offended  St.  Martin,  or 
kid  a  £nger  on  the  property  of  the  meanest  of  his 
servants !   When  Clovis  was  seeking  to  gratify  his 
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last  of  power,  he  believed,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  at 
the  same  time  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  and 
destroying  the  enemies  of  God.  And  no  wonder,  for 
many  a  priest  and  bishop  thought  the  same,  and  told 
him  what  tiiey  thought. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  affirming  that  the  poli- 
tical advantages  to  be  gained  from  an  open  avowal 
of  the  GathoUc  Faith  at  this  juncture  escaped  the 
notice  of  so  astute  a  mind  as  that  of  Clovis.  No  one 
was  more  sensible  of  those  advantages  than  he  was. 
The  immediate  consequences  were  indeed  apparently 
disastrous.  He  was  himself  fearful  of  the  efiect 
which  his  change  of  religion  might  have  upon  his 
Franks,  and  we  are  told  that  many  of  them  left  him 
and  joined  his  kinsman  Ragnarich.^  But  the  ill 
effects,  though  immediate,  were  slight  and  transient, 
while  the  good  results  went  on  accumulating  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  first  place,  his  baptism  into  the 
Catholic  Church  conciliated  for  him  the  zealous  affec- 
tion of  his  Gallo-Roman  subjects,  whose  number  and 
wealth,  and,  above  all,  whose  superior  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  rendered  their  aid  of  the  utmost  value. 
With  respect  to  his  own  Franks,  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  that,  removed  as  they  were  from  the 

>  Grtg,  TVfr.  it.  31.  Gregory  represents  Cloyis  as  saying  to 
St  Bemigins :  ^'Libenter  Vt,  sanetissime  Pater,  audtam,  sed  restat 
unum,  qmd  popultu  qui  me  sequUur,  non  paiiitar  rdmquere  Deo» 
Muot/*  Sinemar,VUa  &  RemiffHf  Acta  Sonet  Otefo^.  t.  i.  p. 94. : 
**  Molti  denique  de  Fraacorum  exereitn  nec^am  ad  fidem  coDverd 
cani  Begis  parente  Baganario  ultra  Sammam  flurinm  aHqnamdiu 
degerunt" 
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sacred  localities  with  which  their  fiuth  was  intimately 
oonnected,  they  either  viewed  the  change  with  in- 
difierence,  or,  wavering  between  old  asBociations  and 
present  influences,  needed  only  the  example  of  the 
king  to  decide  their  choice,  and  induce  tliein  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

The  German  neighbours  of  Clovis  bad  either  pre- 
served their  aocieni  faith  or  adopted  the  Arian 
heresy.  His  conversion  therefore  was  advantageous 
or  disadvantageous  to  him,  as  regarded  them,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  objects  he  had  in  view.  Had  he  really 
desired  to  live  with  bis  compatriot  kings  on  terms 
of  equality  and  friendship,  his  reception  into  a  hostile 
Church  would  certainly  not  have  furthered  his  views. 
But  nothing  was  more  foreign  to  his  thoughts  than 
friendship  and  alliance  with  any  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  His  desire  was  to  reduce  tliem  all  to  a  state 
of  subjection  to  himself.  He  had  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  conqueror,  which  cannot  brook  the  sight  of 
independence  ;  and  his  keen  intellect  and  unflinching 
boldness  enabled  him  to  see  his  advantages  and  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  account. 

Even  in  tliose  countries  in  which  Heathenism  or 
Arian  Christianity  prevailed,  there  was  generally  a 
zealous  and  united  community  of  Catholic  Christians 
(including  all  the  Romance  inhabitants),  who,  being 
outnumbered  and  sometimes  persecuted,  were  inclined 
to  look  for  aid  abroad.  Clovis  became  by  his  con- 
version the  object  of  hope  and  attachment  to  such  a 
par^  in  almost  every  country  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.   He  had  the  powerful  support  of  the  whole 
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body  of  the  Catholic  deigy,  in  whose  hearts  the 
interests  of  tbdr  Church  &r  outweighed  all  other  con- 
siderations. In  oth^  times  and  lands  (in  our  own 
for  instance)  the  spirit  of  loyally  and  the  love  of 
country  have  often  sufioed  to  counteract  the  influenee 
of  theological  opinions,  and  have  made  men  patriots 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  when  their  spiritual  allegiance  to 
an  alien  head  tempted  them  to  be  traitors.  But  what 
patriotism  could  Gallo-Iiomans  feel,  who  for  ages  had 
been  the  slaves  of  slaves  ?  or  what  loyalty  to  barbarian 
oppressors,  whom  they  despised  as  well  as  feared  ? 

The  happy  effects  of  Clovis's  conversion  were  not 
long  in  showing  themselves.  In  the  very  next  year 
after  that  event  (a.  d.  497)  the  Armoricans,  inha- 
biting the  country  between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  who 
had  stoutly  defended  themselves  against  the  lieathm 
Franks,  submitted  with  the  utmost  readiness  to  the 
royal  convert  ,whom  bishops  delighted  to  honour ;  and 
in  almost  every  succeeding  struggle  the  advantages 
he  derived  from  the  strenuous  support  of  the  Catholic 
party  become  more  and  more  clearly  evident. 

In  A.  D.  500  Ciovis  reduced  the  Burgundians  to  a 
state  of  semi-Hlependence,  after  a  fierce  and  hloody 
battle  with  Gundobald,  their  king,  at  Dijon  on  the 
Ousche.  In  this  conflicti  as  in  almost  every  otheri 
Ciovis  attained  his  ends  in  a  great  measure  by  turning 
to  account  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies.  Gundobald 
had  called  upon  his  brother  Godegisil,  who  ruled  over 
one  division  of  their  tribe,  to  aid  him  in  repelling  the 
nitaek  of  the  Franks.  The  call  was  answered,  in 
appearance  at  least;  but  in  the  decisive  struggle 
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God^^isil,  ftoracding  to  a  aeccet  undeirataxidiDg,  de> 

serted  with  all  his  forces  to  the  enemy.  Gundobald 
was  of  course  deieated,  and  submitted  to  conditions 
vfakh,  however  gatUiig  to  bis  pride  and  patriatiamt 
oindd  not  have  heen  yery  severe,  rinoe  we  find  him 
immediately  afterwards  punisiiing  the  treachery  of 
Um  biolher,  whom  he  hesiqied  in  the  Aty  .of  Vieiine) 
and  pat  to  death  in  an  Arian  Ohnrolu^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  rather  than  the 
niodeiatioii  of  Cloyxs,  prevented  him  from  calling 
Gundobald  to  aocoant.  A  ftr  more  ardnooa  atniggle 
was  at  hand,  which  needed  all  the  wily  Salian*8  re- 
aooroes  of  power  and  policy  to  bring  to  a  successful 
iasoe— the  struggle  .wi^  the  powerful  king  and  people 
of  the  Visigoths,  whose  inmiediate  neighbour  he  had 
beoome  after  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Anno- 
rieana  in  j>.  497.  The  valonr  and  condnct  of  tiieir 
^eno^^^led  king  Euric  '^  had  put  the  Western  Goths  in 
full  possession  of  all  that  portion  of  Gaul  which  lay 
between  the  mm  Loire  and  Khone^  together  witii 
nearly  the  whole  of  Spain.  That  distinguished 
monarch  had  lately  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Ala^- 
lie  ILf  who  waanow  in  the  flower  of  yonth.  It  was  in 
the  war  inth  this  ill-atarred  prince  —  the  most  difR- 
cult  and  doubtful  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  — 
that  Glovia  aaEperienoed  the  full  advantages  -of  his 
recent  change  of  faith.  King  Enric,  who  was  an 
Arian^  wise  and  great  as  he  appears  to  have  been  in 

*  Greg.  Tor.  tt.  82,  B3.   Greg.  Epit  Fredi  g.  22. 
<  Greg.  Tor.  il  2d.   Conf.  Jori»inde«»  Getica,  45. 
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many  respects,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  mul" 

titudes  of  liis  people  by  persjecuting  the  Catholic 
minority^;  and  though  the  same  charge  doea  not 
appear  to  lie  against  Alaric,  it  is  evident  that 
the  liearts  of  his  orthodox  subjects  beat  with  no  true 
allegiance  towards  their  heretical  king.  The  baptism 
of  Clovis  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  hiin»  as  one 
who  would  not  only  free  them  from  the  persecution 
of  their  theological  enemies,  but  procure  for  them 
and  their  Church  a  speedy  victory  and  a  secure 
predominance.  The  hopes  they  had  formed,  and  the 
aid  they  were  ready  to  afford  him,  were  not  unknown 
to  Clovis,  whose  eager  rapacity  was  only  checked  by 
the  consideration  of  the  part  which  his  brother-in-law 
Xheoderic,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  likely  to 
take  in  the  matter.  This  great  and  enlightened 
Goth,  whose  refined  magnificence  renders  the  con- 
temptuous sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  Gothic 
more  than  usually  inappropriate,  was  ever  ready  to 
mediate  between  kindred  tribes  of  Germans,  whom  on 
every  suitable  occasion  he  exhorted  to  live  in  unity, 
mindful  of  their  common  origin.  He  is  said  on  this 
occasion  to  have  brought  about  a  meeting  between 
Clovis  and  Alaric  on  a  small  island  in  the  Loire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amboise.^  The  story  is  very 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least.    Had  he  done  so  much,  he 

>  Oreg,  TVn  ii.  25»  (He  is  accused  of  blocking  up  the  paiba 
wbieb  led  to  the  Churobea  wiA  tkarm) :  SciKcel  nt  raritaa  in- 
gredtendi  oblivionem  faceret  fidet."  Ibid,  ii.  86. :  *<MoIti  jam  tone 
ex  Galliia  habm  TnncoB  dominoa  snmnio  dei^derio  cupiebant.** 

*  Hist  G^tidrale  de  Languedoc,  v.  19. 
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would  probably  have  done  more,  and  have  shielded 
his  youthful  kinsman  with  his  strong  right  arm. 
Whatever  be  did  was  done  in  vain.  The  FraokiBh  ' 
conqueror  knew  his  own  advantages  and  determined 
to  use  them  to  the  utmost.  He  received  the  aid  not 
only  of  his  kinsman  Sigebert  of  Cologne,  who  sent  an 
army  to  his  support  under  Chararich,  but  of  the  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  who  was  also  a  Catholic.  With 
an  army  thus  united  by  a  common  faith,  inspired  by 
religions  seal,  and  no  less  so  by  the  Prankish  love  of 
booty,  Clovis  marched  to  almost  certain  victory  over 
an  inexperienced  leader  and  a  kingdom  divided 
against  itself 

It  is  evident,  from  the  language  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  that  thb  conflict  between  the  Franks  and 
Visigoths  was  regarded  by  the  orthodox  party  of  his 
own  and  preceding  ages  as  a  religious  war,  on  w  hich, 
humanly  speaking,  the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic 
or  the  Arian  creed  in  Western  Europe  depended* 
Clovis  did  everything  in  his  power  to  deepen  this  im- 
pression. He  could  not,  he  said,  endure  the  thought 
that  ^  those  Arians"  held  a  part  of  his  beautiful 
Gaul.*  As  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  Tours, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  St.  Martin,  he  was  careful  to  preserve  the  strictest 
discipline  among  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  further 
conciliate  the  Church  and  sanctify  his  undertaking.^ 

>  Gr^sf,  Tur.  iL  87. ;  Yilde  molMte  fero  qaod  hi  Ariuii 
partem  teaetat  GaUiiniiii.** 

*  One  of  Clo?U*s  aoklsert  took  away  some  Hay  ffom  a  peaaaot 
who  Urod  ia  tho  lands  belonging  to  $t  Martin's  ebiircb.«  **  *  Qw 
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On  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Tours,  he  pnUicIy  di»* 
played  his  reverence  for  the  patron  saint,  and  received 
the  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  a  whole  choras  of 
priests  assembled  in  St.  Martin's  Church.  He  was 
guided  (according  to  one  of  the  legends  by  which 
his  progress  has  been  so  profusely  adorned)  through 
the  swollen  waters  of  the  river  Vicnne  by  "  a  hind  of 
wonderful  magnitude;"  and,  as  he  approached  the 
city  of  Poitiers,  a  pillar  of  fire  (whose  origin  we  may 
trace,  as  suits  our  views,  to  the  favour  of  heaven  or 
the  treachery  of  man)  shone  forth  from  the  cathedral, 
to  give  him  the  assurance  of  success,  and  to  throw 
light  upon  his  nocturnal  march.^  The  GathoHc 
bishops  in  the  kingdom  of  Alaric  were  universally 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Glovis^  and  several  of  them, 
who  had  not  the  patience  to  postpone  the  manifesta- 
tion ot  their  sympathies,  were  expelled  by  Alaric  from 
their  sees.^  The  majority  indeed  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  prayed  continually  and  loudly,  if  not 
sincerely,  for  their  lawful  monarch.  Perhaps  iliey  had 
even  in  that  age  learned  to  appreciate  the  efficacy  of 
mental  reservation. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  Alaric  retired  before 

tUeta  eiimi  g/ladh  pei'emla,*  ait,  <et  nbi  erit  apes  netoriis,  si 
beatiM  MardDtis  offenditur  ?  *  —  Greg,  J\tr.  ii.  37. 

>  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  37. :  pbarus  ignea  de  Basilica  S.  Hilarii 
^Kflsa.  •  . 

*  Yid.  Ep.  Avid  Episc  Vienuens.  Clilodoveeho,  np.  Max.  Bib. 
vet  Patmm,  torn.  Ix«  p.  1677. 

>  Greff*  TWr.  ii.  36. :  "  Quia  desideriuni  taom  est  at  Fratteomm 
dominatio  posaideat  lerram  baoc^**  aaid  ih»  GoClia  mho  delved 
Qaiatlaaus,  Biibop  of  Bo<1«e. 
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hii  terrible  and  implacable  foe,  in  ike  Tain  hope  of 
receiviDg  assistance  from  the  Ostrogoths.  He  halted 
.  St  lart  in  the  plains  of  VoogU,  behind  Poitiens  but 
even  then  rather  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
soldiers  than  from  his  own  ddliberate  judgment.  His 
•oiUien,  drawn  from  a  gcneiration  as  yet  unacquainted 

with  war,  and  full  of  that  overweening  coniidence 
which  results  from  inexperienoey  were  eager  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Treaehery,  alsoi  was  at  woric  to  prevent 
him  from  adopting  the  only  means  of  safety,  which 
lay  in  deferring  as  long  as  {possible  the  too  unequal 
eonteet  The  Franks  came  on  with  their  nsoal  impe* 
tuosity,  and  with  a  well-founded  coiiiidence  in  their 
own  prowess;  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  in  ac* 
covdanoe  with  the  anqnees  on  either  ride.  Ckms, 
no  less  strenuous  in  actual  fight  than  wise  and 
panning  in  oonncil,  exposed  himself  to  every  danger, 
and  Ibnght  hand  to  hand  with  Alaric  himself.  Yet 
the  latter  was  not  slain  in  the  field,  but  in  the  dis- 
orderiy  flight  into  which  the  Goths  were  qnieUy 
driven.^  The  vietorioos  Franks  pursued  them  as  far 
as  Bordeaux,  where  Clovis  passed  the  winter,  while 
Theoderie,  his  son,  was  overrunning  Auvergne, 
Qoincy,  and  BovMffne.  The  Ooths,  whose  new  king 
was  a  minor,  made  no  further  resistance ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Salian  chief  took  possession  of  the 
royal  treasure  at  ToukHise.'  He  also  took  the  town 

*  Gref/.  Tur.  ii.  37. :     Ciimquc  sernndum  cansueiudiMm  Gotbi 
terga  veriis»ent."  Greg.  Epit.  per  Fredeg.  25. 

*  Ibid. :  '*  Cui  (Clodoveo)  Dommus  tantam  grstiam  tribiiit»  at  in 
tim  cwtgrnylalione  miiri  ipoiite  conraereat*** 
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of  Angouli^me^  at  the  capture  of  which  he  was  doubly 
rewarded  for  his  sendees  to  the  Church,  for  not  only 

did  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  rise  in  his  favour 
against  the  Visigothic  garrison,  but  the  very  wallsi 
like  those  of  Jericho,  fell  down  at  his  approach  I  ^ 

A.D.  508.  A  short  time  after  these  events,  Clovis 
received  the  titles  and  dignity  of  Roman  Patricius 
and  Consul  from  the  Greek  Emperor  Anastasius ;  who 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  this  act  more  by 
motivesof  jealousy  and  hatred  towards  Theoderic  the 
Ostrogoth,  than  by  any  love  he  bore  the  restless  and 
encroaching  Frank.^  The  nieaning  of  these  obsolete 
titles,  as  applied  to  those  who  stood  in  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  either  division  of  the  Soman  Empire,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  explained.  AVe  are  at  first 
surprised  that  successful  warriors  and  powerful 
kings  like  Clovis,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
should  condescend  to  accept  such  empty  honours  at 
the  hands  of  the  miserable  eunuch-ridden  monarchs 
of  the  East.  That  the  Byzantine  Emperors  should 
alFcct  a  superiority  over  conteni]*orary  sovereifirns  is 
intelligible  enough ;  the  weakest  idiot  among  them, 

'  In  the  Gesta  Francor.  xvii.  <^np.  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  )5o.)  we  aro 
told  that  Clovis  returned  to  Tours  and  enriched  tin  church  of  St. 
Martin  with  many  costly  presents.  Among  other  tilings  lie  had 
given  a  horse,  which  he  wish^'d  to  repurchase',  and  sent  100  soliJs 
for  that  purpo:ie.  "  Quibus  datia  equus  tile  tiuHa  tenus  se  movit. 
At  ille  (Chlodoveus)  ait :  '  Date  illis  alios  centum  solidos  ; '  curaque 
alios  solidos  dedissent,  statim  ipse  equus  solutus  abiit.  Tunc 
cum  lactitia  Rex  ait:  'Vere  B.  Martinut  bonus  ett  in  auxilio^ 
ted  cams  in  nrgoHo*** 

«  Greg.  Tut.  ii.  38. 
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who  lived  at  the  mercy  of  his  women  and  his  slaTes, 

had  never  resigned  one  tittle  of  his  pretensions  to  that 
muFersal  empire  which  an  Aogaatus  and  a  Trajan 
once  possessed.  But  whence  the  acquiescence  of 
Clovis  and  his  great  successors  in  this  arrogant  as- 
sumption ?  We  may  beat  account  for  it  by  ranarkiDg 
bow  long  the  prestige  of  power  survives  the  strength 
that  gave  it.  The  sun  of  Rome  was  set,  but  the 
twilight  of  her  greatness  still  rested  on  the  world. 

The  Gennan  kings  and  warriors  received  with 
pleaaurei  and  wore  mth  pride,  a  title  which  brouglit 
them  into  connection  with  that  imperial  city,  of 
whose  universal  dominion,  of  >vhose  skill  in  unns 
and  arts,  the  traces  lay  everywhere  around  them. 

Nor  was  it  without  some  solid  advantages  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  Clovis  was  phiced.  11c  ruled 
over  a  vast  population,  which  had  not  long  ceased  to  be 
sabjeda  of  the  Empire,  and  still  rejoiced  in  the  Roman 
name.  He  fully  iippreciated  their  intellectual  supe* 
riori^,  and  had  already  experienced  the  value  of  their 
asutance.  Whatever,  therefore,  tended  to  increase 
his  personal  dignity  in  their  eyes  (and  no  doubt  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  his  Roman  titles  had  this 
tendency)  was  rightly  deemed  by  him  of  no  small  im* 
portance. 

In  the  same  year  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple  robe  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin 

at  Tours  the  encroaching  F ranks  had  the  southern 
and  eastern  limits  of  their  kingdom  marked  out 
for  them  by  the  powerful  hand  of  Theoderic 
the  Great.    The  brave  but  peace-loving  Gotii  had 
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truBted  too  nmoh  to  his  infliience  with  Clovis,  and 
had  hoped  to  the  last  to  save  the  unhappy  Alaric, 
by  warning  and  mediation.  The  alaiigbter  of  the 
Visigoths,  the  death  of  Alaric  himself,  the  Ml 
of  Angouleme  and  Toulouse,  the  advance  of  the 
Franks  upon  the  Bhone)  where  they  were  now  be- 
sicfrinpf  Aries,  had  effectually  undeceived  him*  He 
now  prepared  to  bring  Ibrward  the  only  arguments 
to  which  the  ear  of  a  Clovie  is  ever  open,  —  the 
battle-cry  of  a  superior  army.  His  faithful  Ostro- 
goths were  summoned  to  meet  in  tlic  month  of  June, 
A.  D.  508,  and  he  placed  a  powerfnl  army  under  the 
coiniuand  of  Eva  (Ibba  or  Hebba),  who  led  his  forces 
into  Gaul  over  the  southern  Alps.  The  1^  ranks  and 
Bnrgundians,  who  were  in-vesting  Aries  and  Cor- 
cassoiiDc,  r;iised  the  siege  and  retired,  but  wliether 
without  or  in  consequence  of  a  battle,  is  rendered 
dcabtful  by  the  conflicting  testimmiy  of  the 
aiinaliats.  The  subsequent  territorial  position  of 
the  combatants,  however,  favours  the  account  that  a 
battle  did  take  place^  in  which  Clevis  and  his  allies 
received  a  most  decided  and  bloody  defeat.* 

The  check  thus  given  to  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom  at  expense  of  other  German  nations, 
and  the  desire  perhaps  of  collecting  fresh  strength 
for  a  more  successful  struggle  hereaA^r,  seem  to 

1  JorniDdM^cSS^  speaks  ofa  btttfe  in  which  the  Ffaoks  and 
their  illles  lost  80,000  men :  ''Kanquatn  Gothus  Francis  oeaait, 
dun  viveret  llieoderieiiB.  •  *  •  Kon  miout  trophsom  de 
Rraneis  per  Hihbam  saom  Comitem  in  GaUiis  acqofaifit  plus 
xu  nuUibns  FraneoriMB  in  prolio  cmM* 
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have  induced  Clovis  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
destruotion  of  bis  Meroyingian  kindred.  The 
numner  i&  which  he  effected  his  purpose  is  relsted 
with  a  fulness  which  naturally  excites  suspicion. 
But  though  it  18  easy  to  detect  both  absurdity  and 
nieoiisiBlency  m  many  of  the  romaatic  detaik  with 
which  Gregory  has  furnished  us,  we  see  no  reason 
to  deny  to  his  statements  a  foundation  of  historical 
troth  w- 

Clovis  was  still  but  one  of  several  Frankisii  kings; 
and  of  these  Sigebert  of  Cologne,  king  of  the  Bi- 
poanaas,  was  Utile  inferior  to  him  in  the  extent  of 
his  dominions  and  the  number  of  his  subjects.  Bnt 
in  other  respects — in  mental  activity  and  bodily 
prowess — *^  the  lame  Sigebert  was  no  match  fbr  his 
Salian  brother.^  The  other  Frankish  rulers  were,  Cba- 
Tsrich,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  Syagrius,  and  Ragnachar  (or  Ragnachas),  who 
lield  his  court  at  Cambrai.  The  kingdom  of  Sigebert 
eaetended  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine^  from  Ma3renoe 
down  to  Cologne ;  to  the  west  along  the  Moselle  as 
frr  as  Treves  ;  and  on  the  east  to  the  river  Fulda 
sod  the  borders  of  Thuringia.  The  Franks  who 
occupied  this  country  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Yalentiniaa  III.,  when 
Msyenoei  Cokgnei  and  Treves^  were  conquered  by  a 
host  of  Ripuarians.  Sigebert,  as  we  have  seen, 
tiad  come  to  the  aid  of  Clovis,  in  two  very  important 

« 

I  Greg.  Tuf.  ii.  37.   He  wsfl  laaie  fnm  m  mtund  reesived 
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battles  with  the  Alemannl  and  the  Visigoths,  and 
had  shown  himself  a  ready  and  faithful  friend  wbea<* 
ever  his  co-operation  was  required.    But  gratitude 
was  not  included  among  the  graces  of  the  cham- 
pion of  Catholicity,  who  only  waited  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  deprive  his  ally  of  throne  and  life. 
The  present  juncture  was  favourable  to  his  wishes, 
and  enabled  him  to  rid  himself  of  his  benefactor 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.  An 
attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  by  force 
of  arms  would  have  been  but  feebly  seconded  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  would  have  met  with  a  stout 
resistance  from  the  Ripuarians,  who  were  conscious 
of  no  inferiority  to  the  Salian  tribe.     His  efforts 
were  therefore  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  house,  the  downfall  of  which  was  hastened  by 
internal  divbions.    Clotaire  (or  Glotarich),  the  ex- 
pectant heir  of  Sigebert,  weary  of  hope  deferred, 
gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  hellish  suggestions  of  Glovis, 
who  urged  him,  by  the  strongest  appeals  to  his 
ambition  and  cupidity,  to  the  murder  of  his  father.^ 
Sigebert  was  slain  by  his  own  son  in  the  Buchonian 
Forest  near  Fulda.    The  wretched  parricide  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  further  connivance  of  his 
tempter,  by  offering  him  a  share  ul  the  bluud-stained 
treasure  he  had  acquired.    But  Clovis,  whose  part 
in  the  transaction  was  probably  unknown^  affected 

*  Greg.  Ttir.\\.\0.',  **Cuin  autt  ni  Chlodovechus  Rex  apud 
Parisios  moi  irctm,  misit  clam  ad  filium  Sigiberti,  dicens,  *Ecce 
pater  tu us  scauit,  et  pede  debili  claudicat.  Si  ille,  iuquit,  morere- 
tur,  recte  til>i  cum  amicitia  nostra  regnuiu  iUius  redderetur.* 
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a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  unnatural  crime,  and 

procured  the  immediate  assassination  of  Clotaire ; 
an  act  which  rid  him  of  a  rival,  silenced  au  em- 
barrassing  accotnplioe,  and  tended  rather  to  raise 
than  to  lower  him  ia  the  opinion  of  the  Ripuarians. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  Cloyis 
proposed  himself  as  the  successor  of  Sigebert,  and 
promised  the  full  recognition  of  all  existing  rights, 
his  ofier  should  be  joyfully  accepted,  in  a.  d.  501) 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  Ripuarians,  and  raised 

upon  a  shield  in  thu  city  of  Cologne,  according  to  the 
ir  rankish  custom,  amid  general  acclamation. 

And  thus,'*  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  same 
chapter  in  which  he  relates  the  twofold  murder  of 
his  kindred,  "  God  daily  prostrated  his  enemies  before 
him  and  increased  his  kingdom,  because  he  walked 
before  him  with  an  upright  heart,  and  did  what  was 
pleasing  in  his  ej^es !  "  ^— so  completely  did  his  services 
to  the  Catholic  Church  conceal  his  moral  deformities 
from  the  eyes  of  even  the  best  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians. 

To  the  destruction  of  his  next  victim,  Chararich, 

whose  power  was  far  less  formidable  than  that  of 
Sigebert,  he  was  iuipeiled  by  vengeance  as  well  as 
ambition*  That  cautious  prince,  instead  of  joining 
the  other  Franks  in  their  attack  upon  Syagrius,  had 
stood  aloof  and  waited  upon  fortune.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  attribute  the  conduct  of  Clovis  towards  him 

1  Grtg,  7W.  ii*  40. :  Prostemebat  enim  qaotidie  Deos  hostes 
ejuf  sub  niftnn  ipflinsy  et  augebat  regnom  ^ua^  eo  qtiod  ambularet 
recto  oorde  coram  eo^  et  faceret  qaa  pladta  erant  in  oculta  qjua.** 
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ohiefly  to  leymg^  for  hig^oit  failhliil  ally  iuA  Imtk 
his  earlittt  victim;  mi  fiiend  and  foe  were  afikeio 

bim,  if  they  did  but  cross  the  path  of  his  arnbitiou. 
After  getting  poosotwion  q£  Chaiacich  and  1ua«k>iI|  by 
tampering  with  thw  Hdlowers,  Glovis  oompeUed 
them  to  cut  o£f  their  royai  iocka  and  become  priests ; 
euhaeqnently,  howeiferi  he  caneed  them  io  be  put  to 
death. 

Bagnachar  of  Cajoabrai,  whose  kingdom  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  Sornme,  and  eoctended  throng  Fianden 
and  Artois,  might  have  proved  a  more  formidiMe 
antagonist,  had  he  not  become  unpopular  among  his 
own  aubjeote  faj  the  dilating  lioentiotaaneas  of  hia 
manners.  The  account  which  Gregory  gives  of  the 
mamier  iu  which  his  ruin  was  effected  is  more  curious 
than  credible^  and  addathe  charge  of  awindiing  to  liue 
black  list  of  crimes  recorded  against  the  man  who 

walked  before  God  with  an  upright  heart.''  Aisr 
cording  to  the  hiatorian.  Clevis  bribed  the  foUoweta 

of  Raguacliur  with  armour  of  gilded  iron,  which  they 
mistook,  as  he  intended  they  ahouid,  &r  .gold* 
Having  thua  orlpplad  by  treachery  the  atrength  of 
his  enemy,  Clovis  led  an  army  over  the  Somme,  for 
thepmpce  of  attaoking  Urn  in  bis  o»i>  tenitoiy. 
Bagnachar  prepared  to  meet  him,  bat  iraa  betrayed  by 
his  own  soldiers  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
invader*  Clovia,  with  &oetioiia  cruelty,  xeproached 
the  fidlen  monarch  for  having  diagraoed  their  common 
iamily  by  suffering  himself  to  be  bound,  and  then 

>  Hioemar,  Yit.  S.  Bemig.  Acta  Sancton  i.  p.  149. 
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split  his  skull  with  an  axe.  The  same  absurd  charge 
was  brought  against  Richar,  the  brother  of  Bsgnachari 

aacl  the  same  punishment  indicted  on  hiiu.    A  third 
brother  was  put  to  death  at  Mans. 

Gregory  refersi  though  not  byname,  to  other  kings 
of  the  same  family,  who  were  all  destroyed  by  Clovis. 

Having  killed  many  other  kings,''  he  says,  who 
were  his  kinsmen,  because  he  feared  they  might  de* 
privc  him  of  liis  power,  he  extended  his  kingdom 
through  the  whole  of  Gaul/'   He  also  tells  us  that 
the  royal  hypocrite,  having  summoned  a  general 
assembly,  complained  before  it,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  was  "  alone  in  the  world."    "  Ahus,  for  me  1 " 
he  said,    I  am  left  as  an  alien  among  strangers,  and 
liuve  no  relations  who  cun  asi>ist  me."    Tliia  he  did, 
according  to  Gregory,  "  not  from  any  real  love  of  his 
kindred,  or  from  remorse  at  the  thought  of  his  crimes, 
but  that  he  might  find  out  any  more  relations  and 
put  them  also  to  death."^ 

Gloyis  died  at  Paris,  in     n.  511,  in  the  ibrty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  active, 
blood-stained,  and  eventful  reign.    lie  lived  there- 
fore only  five  years  after  the  deoisive  battle  of 
Yougl^. 

Did  we  not  know,  from  the  judgment  he  passes  on 
other  characters  in  his  history,  that  Gr^;Qry  of  Tours 
was  capable  of  appreciating  the  nobler  and  gentler 

1  6r^.  Tur.  ii.  41,  42,  43.  We  see  here  remtaded  of  the  een- 
timentftl  Freacbmao,  who,  baying  been  condemned  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  his  father  and  mother,  besought  tltc  jaJ^c  to  have  pity 
on  a  poor  orphan. 
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qualities  of  oar  nature,  we  might  easily  imagine,  as 

we  read  what  he  says  of  Clevis,  that,  Christian  bishop 
as  he  was,  he  had  an  altogether  different  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  from  ourselves.  Not  a  single 
^rtuons  or  generous  action  has  the  panegyrist  found 
to  record  of  his  favoured  hero,  while  all  that  he  does 
relate  of  him  tends  to  deepen  our  conyiction  that 
this  favourite  of  Heaven,  in  whose  behalf  miracles 
were  freely  worked,  whom  departed  saints  led  on 
to  victory,  and  living  ministers  of  God  delighted  to 
honour,  was  quite  a  phenomenon  of  evil  in  the  moral 
world,  from  his  combining  in  himself  the  opposite 
and  apparently  incompatible  vices  of  the  meanest 
treachery,  and  the  most  audacious  wickedness. 

We  can  only  account  for  this  amazing  obliquity  of 
moral  vision  in  such  a  man  as  Gregory,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  extraordinary  value  attached  in  those  times 
(and  would  that  we  could  say  in  those  times  only)  to 
external  acts  of  devotion,  and  to  every  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Soman  Church.  If,  in  far  happier  ages 
than  those  of  which  we  speak,  the  most  polluted  con- 
sciences have  purchased  consolation  and  even  hope,  by 
building  churches,  endowing  monasteries,  and  paying 
reverential  homage  to  the  dispensers  of  God's  mercy, 
can  we  wonder  that  the  extraordinary  services  of  a 
Clovis  to  Catholic  Christianity  should  cover  even  his 
foul  sins  as  with  a  cloak  of  snow  ? 

He  had,  indeed,  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
deprived  a  noble  and  peaceable  neighbour  of  his  power 
and  life.  He  had  treacherously  nmrdercd  his  royal 
kindred,  and  deprived  their  children  of  their  birth* 
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right.  He  had  on  all  occasions  shown  himself  the 
heartless  ruffian ,  the  greedy  conqueror,  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant ;  but  by  his  conversion  he  had  led  the 
way  to  the  triumph  of  Catholicism;  he  had  saved 
the  Roman  Church  from  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
Heresy  and  Paganism,  planted  it  on  a  rock  in  the 
very  centre  of  Europe,  and  fixed  its  doctrines  and 
traditions  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
West. 

Other  reasonsi  again,  may  serve  to  reconcile  the 
politician  to  his  memory.  The  importance  of  the  task 

which  he  performed  (though  from  the  basest  motives), 
and  the  influence  of  his  reign  on  the  destinies  of 
Europe  can  hardly  be  overrated.  He  founded  the 
monarchy  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  He  levelled, 
with  a  strong  though  bloody  hand,  the  barriers  which 
separated  Franks  from  Franks,  and  consolidated  a 
liuiiiber  of  isolated  and  hostile  tribes  into  a  powerful 
and  united  nation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  unity 
was  soon  dbturbed  by  divisions  of  a  different  nature ; 
yet  the  idea  of  its  feasibility  and  desirableness  was 
deeply  fixed  in  the  national  mind ;  a  return  to  it 
was  often  aimed  at,  and  sometimes  accomplished. 
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FBOX  THV  DEATH  OP  0LOVI8  TO  THB  DEATH  OF  CLO- 

TAIRE  I.,  SOLE  MONARCH  OF  THE  FRANKS. 


There  can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  consistency  which  the  royal  authority  had  at- 
tained in  the  hands  of  Clovis,  than  the  peaceful  and 
undisputed  succession  of  his  sons  to  the  vacant  throne. 
It  would  derogate  from  our  opinion  of  the  political 
sagacity  of  Clovis,  were  we  to  attribute  to  his 
personal  wishes  the  partition  of  his  kingdom  among 
his  four  sons.  We  have  no  account,  moreover,  of  any 
testamentary  dispoisitions  made  by  him  to  tiiis  effect, 
and  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  division  took 
place  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  inhe- 
ritance which  then  prevailed  among  the  Germans. 
However  clearly  he  may  have  foreseen  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  destroying  the  unity  which  it  had 
been  one  object  of  his  life  to  effect,  his  posthu- 
mous influence  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  recon- 
cile  his  younger  sons  to  their  own  exclusion,  sup- 
ported as  tliey  would  naturally  be  by  the  national 
sympathy  in  the  unusual  hardship  of  their  lot. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Clovis,  Theoderic  (Dietrich, 
Thierry),  Glodomir,  Childebcrt,  and  Clotar  (Clotaire), 


A,D.  511—561. 
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the  eldest,  who  was  then  proboUy  about  twenty-four 

years  of  age,  was  the  son  of  an  unknown  motber,  and 
the  rest,  ihe  offiqiring  of  the  Bur^ndian  princess 
Gla(hil£s.  The  first  use  they  made  of  the  royal 
power  which  had  descended  to  them  was  to  divide 
Hie  mpire  into  four  parts ;  in  which  division,  though 
Gregory  describes  them  as  sharing  "  ajqua  lance,'^  * 
the  eldest  son  appears  to  have  had  the  lion's  share.^ 
We  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  understand  the  prin* 

ciples  on  which  this  partition  was  made,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  mark  the  limits  of  t lie  several  idagdoms. 
Theoderic,  King  of  Austrana  (or  Metz),  for  example, 
ohtalned  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  territories  which 
bordered  oa  the  Rhine,  and  also  some  provinces  in 
the  sooth  of  GauL  His  capital  cities  were  Metz  and 
Rheims,  from  the  former  of  which  his  kingdom  took 
its  name.  Glodomir  Iiad  his  residence  at  Orleans, 
Gbildebert  at  Paris^  and  Glotaire  at  Soissons;  and 
these  three  cities  were  considered  as  the  capitals  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  empire  over  which  they  ruled«^ 

*  Greg.  Tar.  iii.  1. 

*  This  may  be  expluned  bj  supposing  that  Theoderic,  in  the 
luiiitary  expeditions  he  conducted  during  his  father's  reign,  ac- 
quired land  on  hi-,  own  account. 

*  Ciodomir  had  the  central  ])ai  ts  c.f  the  modern  France,  an- 
swering neiii  ly  to  Beance,  Anjou,  Uouraine  and  Bern.  ChiUle- 
bert  had  the  lands  alon^  the  sea  from  modern  Picardy  to  the 
I'yrenpcs,  with  the  exceptiuiii  ot  Lower  Bretafrne,  which  was  still 
in  a  semi-dependent  state.  Clofaires  kingdom  lay  between 
Normandy,  Champagne,  the  sea,  and  tlie  Scheldt.  Tfitodrric 
liad  all  the  possessions  of  Clovis  along  liie  Khine,  Mom  11* ,  and 
Mcuse  ;  also  tlie  Belgica  Prima  (the  territory  about  Treves, 
Hetz,  Touly  and  Verduii)»  and  a  large  part  of  Belgica  Secunda, 
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The  exact  position  and  limits  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories cannot  be  defined  with  any  certainty,  but  we 

may  fairly  surmise,  from  the  position  of  the  towns 
above  mentioned,  that  the  middle  part  of  Neostria 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Paris,  the  southern  part 
to  Orleans,  and  the  north-eastern  to  Soissons. 

The  kingdom  of  Theoderic,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  map,  corresponded  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  region  subsequently  called  Aus- 
trasia  (Eastern  Land)  in  contradistinction  to  Neu- 
stria,  which  included  the  more  recently  acquired 
possessions  of  the  Franks.  These  terms  are  so 
frequently  used  in  the  subsequent  histoiy,  and  the 
distinction  they  denote  was  so  strongly  marked  and 
has  been  so  permanent,  that  au  explanation  of  them 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  reader* 

It  is  conjectured  by  Luden,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  Ripuarians  were  originally  called  the  Eastern 
people  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Salian  Franks 
who  lived  to  the  west.  But  when  the  old  home  of  the 
conquerors  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  united 
with  their  new  settlements  in  Gaul,  the  latter,  as  it 
would  seem,  were  called  Neustria  or  Neustrasia  (New 
Lands);  wliile  the  term  Austrasia  came  to  denote 
the  original  seats  of  the  Franks,  on  what  we  now  call 
the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  most  important 
difference  between  them  (a  ditference  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  their  permanent  separation  into  the  kingdoms 

or  the  country  about  Riieims  and  CbaloDSosnr-Manie ;  also  a 
part  of  Aquitaaia,  ineluding  the  modem  Albigeoia,  0?erci,  and 
Auvergne. 
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of  ranee  aud  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun)  was 
ihia^  that  in  Nenstria  die  Prankish  element  was 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  Gallo-Romanisoi  by 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  while  in  Austrasiai  which 
inchided  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Frankish  eonqaeroTBf 
the  German  element  was  wlioily  predominant. 

The  import  of  the  word  Aostrasia  (Austria,  Aos- 
trifrancia)  is  very  fluctuating.  In  its  widest  sense  it 
was  used  to  denote  all  the  countries  incorporated  into 
the  frankish  Empire,  or  even  held  in  subjection  to 
it,  in  which  die  German  language  and  population 
prevailed;  in  this  acceptation  it  included  therefore 
the  territory  of  the  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Thurin- 
gians,  and  even  that  of  the  Saxons  and  Frises.  In  its 
more  common  and  proper  sense  it  meant  that  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Franks  themselves  which  was 
not  included  in  Neustria.  It  was  subdivided  into 
Upper  Austraaia  on  the  Moselle,  and  Lower  Austra- 
ria  on  the  Rhine  and  Mense« 

Neustria  (or,  in  the  fulness  of  the  .Monkish  La- 
tinity,  Neustrasia )  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Loire,  and  on  the  south- 
west towards  Burgundy  by  a  line  which,  beginning 
below  Gien  on  the  Loire,  ran  through  the  rivers 
Loing  and  Tonne,  not  far  from  thdr  sources,  and 
passing  north  of  Auxerre  and  south  of  Troyes, 
joined  the  river  Aube  above  Arcis.  The  western 
boundary  line  again  by  which  Neustria  was  separated 
from  Austrasia,  commencing  at  the  river  Aube, 
crossed  the  Mame  to  the  east  of  Ch&teau  Thierry, 

as 
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and  paaaing  through  the  riven  Aisne  and  Oiie,  and 
round  the  soaroes  of  the  Somme,  left  CambrBi  on  the 
east,  and  reached  the  bclieldt,  which  it  followed  to 
its  month. 

The  tide  of  conquest  had  not  reached  its  height 
at  the  death  of  CloTia.  Even  In  that  marauding  age 
the  Flanks  were  conapicnona  among  the  German  imoea 
for  their  love  of  warlike  adventure ;  and  the  union  of 
all  their  different  tribea  under  one  uiartialleader,  who 
kept  them  almoat  perpetually  in  the  field,  gave  them 
a  strength  which  none  of  their  neighbours  were  able 
to  resist.  The  partition  of  the  kingdom  afforded  in* 
deed  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  aenuHlependent 
states  of  throwing  off  the  yuku  which  Clovi»  had  iui- 
poaed ;  but  neither  the  Burgundiana  nor  the  Y isigotha 
were  in  a  condition  to  make  the  attempt,  and  Theo* 
deric,  the  powerful  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  too 
much  occupied  by  hia  quarrel  with  the  Greek  £mpe- 
ror  to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of  Clovia*  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Franks,  so  far  from  losing 
groundi  were  enabled  to  extend  the  limita  of  their 
empire  and  more  firmly  to  eatabUah  thm  aupremacy. 

The  power  of  Theoderic  the  Great  prevented 
CSlovia  irom  completing  the  conquest  of  Bui^ndyi 
and  its  rulers  regained  before  hia  death  a  ^nrtnal  in- 
dependence  of  tiie  Franks.  The  sons  ut  Clovis  only 
wanted  a  favourable  opportunity  for  finiahing  the 
work  which  their  father  had  begun,  and  for  changing 
the  merely  nominal  subjection  of  Burgundy  into  ab- 
solute dependence*   And  here  again  it  waa  internal 
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dissension  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  admission 
of  the  foreign  enemy. 

Gundobald,  Kincr  of  Burgundy,  died  iu  a.d.  517, 
leaving  two  sons,  Sigismund  and  Godomar,  as  joint 
snccessors  to  his  throne*    The  former  of  these  had 
married  Ostrogotha,  a  daughter  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Sigeric.    On  the 
death  of  Ostrogotha^  Sigismund  took  as  his  second 
wife  a  person  of  low  and  even  menial  condition, 
who  pursued  the  son  of  the  iormer  queen  with 
all  the  hatred  popularly  ascribed  to  step^mothers.^ 
GregOF}''  relates  that  the  boy  increased  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  ieelings  against  him  by  reproaching 
her  for  appearing  on  some  solemn  occasion  in 
the  rube  and  ornauiciits  of  his  hisrh-boru  mother. 
The  new  queen  sought  to  revenge  herself  by  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  her  husband  against  his  son. 
She   secretly   accused    Si<^erlc   of  engaging  iu  a 
plot  to  obtain  the  crown  for  himself  and  represented 
him  as  having  been  moved  to  this  dangerous  and 
unnatural  enterprise  by  the  hopes  he  cherished  of 
receiving  aid  from  his  mighty  grandfather.  This 
last  suggestion  found  bat  too  ready  an  entrance  into 
the  heart  of  Sigismund,  and  so  completely  poisoned 
for  the  time  its  natural  springs,  that  he  ordered 
Sigeric  to  be  put  to  death.    Inevitable  remorse 
came  quickly,  vet  too  late,  and  the  wretched  king 
buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Maurice, 
and  sought  to  atone  for  his  fearful  crime  by  say- 

1  «  Sicat  novercarum  mos  est.**—  Gr^g.  Tur»  Ui.  5* 
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ing  masses  day  and  night  for  the  80ul  of  his  mur- 
dered son. 

In  the  meantime  Clothildis,  the  widow  of  Clovis, 
herself  a  Burgundian  princess,  who  had  lived  in 
retirement  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin  since  her 
husband's  death,  did  all  in  her  power  to  rouse  her 
sons  to  take  vengeance  on  her  cousin  Si^ismund.^ 
It  is  diihcult  to  conjecture  the  source  of  the  feeling 
which  thus  disturbed  her  holy  meditations  in  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Martin's,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
schemes  of  revenge  and  bloodshed.  We  can  hardly 
attribute  her  excitement  on  this  occasion  to  a  keen 
sense  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  which  Sigeric  had 
suffered.  The  wife  of  Glovis  must  have  been  too  well 
inured  to  treachery  and  blood  to  be  greatly  moved  by 
the  murder  of  her  second  cousin.  Some  writers  Iiave 
found  sufficient  explanation  of  her  conduct  in  the  fact 
that  her  own  father  and  mother  had  been  put  to  death 
in  A.  D.  492  by  Gundobaid,  the  father  of  Sigismund. 
But  we  know  that  when  Qundobald  was  defeated  by 
Clovis  he  obtained  easy  terms,  nor  was  the  murder  of 
Clothildis'  parents  brought  against  him  on  that  oc- 
casion. It  is  not  likely  that  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
whicli  such  an  injury  might  naturally  excite,  after 
remaining  unslaked  in  the  heart  of  Clothildis  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  should  have  revived  with  increased 
intensity  on  account  of  a  murder  committed  by  one 
of  the  hated  race  upon  his  own  kinsman.   A  more 

>  Greg,  Tur*  in.  x  ^*  Non  me  fKeniteaft  eariflrimi  to8  duldter 
enixtrisse.  Indignamini,  quasso^  injuriam  meani,  et  patria  matiiaqiie 
men  mortem  sngaci  studio  vindicate." 
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probable  motive  is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Gregory 

of  Tours,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  Theoderic  of 
Metz  had  married  Suavegotta  a  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mund  of  Burgundy.^  Theoderie,  as  we  have  said*  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Clovis,  by  an  unknown  mother,  and 
was  evidently  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  of  the 
four  Prankish  kings.  A  union  between  her  stepson 
and  the  Burgundian  dynasty  might  seem  to  Clotbildis 
to  threaten  the  welfare  aud  safety  of  her  own  sons,  to 
whom  her  summons  to  arms  appears  to  have  been 
most  particularly  addressed.  Theoderic  took  no  part 
in  the  present  war ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasioD| 
when  invited  by  Glodomir  to  join  him  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Burgundian s,  he  positively  refused. 

The  sons  of  Clothildis,  happy  in  being  able  to  obey 
their  mother's  wishes  in  a  manner  so  gratifying  to 
their  own  inclinations,  made  a  combined  attack  upon 
Burgundy  in  A.  D.  523.  Sigismund  and  Godomar 
his  brother,  were  defeated,  and  the  former,  having 
been  given  up  to  the  conquerors  by  his  own  followers, 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Orleans  j  the  latter  escaped 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Burgundy.^ 
The  Franks,  like  all  barbarians  of  that  age,  found  it 
more  easy  to  conquer  a  province  than  to  keep  it.  In 
the  very  same  year,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Frankish 
army,  Godomar  was  able  to  retake  all  the  towns 
which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Franks,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  his  late  brother's  kingdom. 

1  Greg.  Tur,  iii.  5.  Conf.  Hist.  Franc.  EpiU  per  Fredeg.  xxxtI. 
Fortnntti  Carni.  (ap.  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  497*  mte  c).  Frodoardus, 
HiBt.  Betnens.  lib.  ii. 

s  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  6. 
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Cloduinir  renewed  the  invasion  in  the  loUowiiig 
year.   Before  his  departure  he  determined  to  pat  the 
captive  Sigismund,  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  death; 
nor  could  the  bold  intercession  of  the  Abbot  Avitus, 
who  threatened  him  with  a  like  calamity^  deter  him 
ii'owi  Ills  bkjody  purpose.    His  answer  to  the  abbot 
is  highly  naive.      It  seems  to  me/'  he  said,    a  foolish 
pieoe  of  advice  to  leave  some  enemies  at  home 
while  I  am  marching  against  others,  so  that,  with  the 
former  in  the  rear  and  the  latter  in  front,  I  may  rush 
between  the  two  wedges  of  my  enemies.  Victory 
will  be  better  and  more  easily  obtained  by  separating 
one  from  the  other/'    In  accordance  with  this  belter 
plan,  he  caused  his  captives  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Column  a  near  Orleans,  and  thrown  into  a  well.^  After 
thus  securing  *^his  rear,"  he  marched  against  the 
Burgundians.   In  the  battle  which  took  place  on  the 
plain  of  Veferonce  near  Vienne,  Clodoniir  was  deceived 
by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  Burgundian  army,  and, 
having  been  carried  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  pursuit 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  he  was  recognised  by  the 
royal  length  of  his  hair  and  slain  on  the  held  of  battle.^ 

'  Greg.  lur.  iii.  6.:  "  Statiraque  interfecto  Sigismundo  cum 
uxore  et  filiis,  apud  Columnam  Aurelianeosis  urbisvicum  in  puteum 
jactari  prjBcipiens."  Gibbon  (c.  xxxviii.),  says:  **  The  captire 
monarchy  with  bis  wife  and  children,  were  tranaported  to  Orleans 
and  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well!  " 

'  Uiftt.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fredeg.  xzxvi.     Agathias,  lib.  L 

gaOtifUyfiy  cai  d^roi'  iMram  cat  ftixp*  rov  /strofpivov  ici\aKa9' 
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Xlie  loss  of  their  leader,  however,  instead  of  causing  a 
panic  among  the  Fianks,  inspired  them  with  irretist- 

ible  fury ;  they  quickly  routed  the  Burgundians,  and, 
after  devastating  their  country  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  compelled  them  once  more  to  sabminion.^ 
Yet  it  was  not  until  after  a  third  invasion  that 
Burgundy  was  finally  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Frankish  province,  and  even  then  it  retained  its  own 
laws  and  customs  ;  the  only  marks  of  subjection  con* 
sisting  in  an  annual  tribute  and  the  liability  to  serve 
the  Frankish  king  in  his  wars. 

On  the  death  of  Clodomir,  his  territories  were 
divided  among  the  three  remaining  kings ;  and 
Qotaire,  the  yonngest  of  them,  married  the  widowed 
queen  Guiitheuca.  The  children  of  Clodomir,  being 
still  young,  appear  to  have  been  taken  no  notice  of 
in  the  partition :  they  found  an  asylum  with  their 
grandmother  Clothildis.* 

While  his  half-brothers  were  enlarging  the  Prank- 
ish frontier  towards  the  south-east,  Theoderic, 
who  liad  declined  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  Bur- 
gundy, was  directing  his  attention  towards  Thu- 
ringia^  which  he  ultimately  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Austrasia.  The  accession  of  the  Thuringians  to 
the  Frankish  Empire  was  the  more  important  be- 
cause they  inhabited  those  ancient  seats  from  which 
the  Franks  themselves  had  gone  forth  to  the  con- 

'  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  6.    Gesta  Francor.  xxi.  (ap.  Bouquet,  ii. 
p.  556.)  :  "  Apuero  usque  ad  senej*  omncd  peremerunt." 
'  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  6. 

*  The  present  baxou  Duchies  aud  baxou  Prubbia. 
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quest  of  Gaul,  and  because  it  served  to  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  in 
which  the  German  element  prevailed. 

The  fall  of  Thuringia  is  traced  by  the  historian 
to  the  ungovernable  passions  of  one  of  the  female 
sex,  which  plays  so  promiueut  a  part  in  the  history 
of  these  times. 

About  A.  D.  528,  this  Ungdom  was  governed  by 
three  princes,  Baderic,  Hernienfried  and  Bertlmr, 
the  second  of  whom  had  the  high  honour,  as  it 
was  naturally  considered,  of  espousing  Amalaberg, 
the  niece  of  Theuderic  the  Great.  The  "  happy 
Thuringia,''  however,  derived  anything  but  advan- 
tage from  the  'inestimable  treasure"  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  uncle's  account  of  her,  it  acquired 
in  the  Ostrogothic  princess.^  This  lady  was  not 
unconscious  of  the  dignity  she  derived  from  her 
august  relative,  and  fretted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  fraction  of  a  petty  kingdom.  Gregory 
tells  us  a  singular  story  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
marked  her  contempt  of  the  possesbioua  of  her 
husband,  and  at  the  same  time  betrayed  her  ambi- 
tious desires.^  On  returning  home  one  day  to  a 

1  Caaiodor,  Epist  var»  lib.  iy.  epist.  1.  TheoderSc  tbe  Great, 
vrhea  committing  her  to  the  care  of  Hermenfrled,  writes  thus  $ 

Hftbebit  folix  Thoringia,  quod  nutrivlt  Italia  Uteris  doctam, 
moribus  eruditam,  deooram  non  solum  genere  quantum  et  fmminea 
dignitatem  ut  non  minus  patria  vestra  istius  splendeat  moribus 
quam  suis  triumpbis.** 

•  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Fredegar  more  justly  caU  her  "Uxor 
iniqua  atque  crudelis"  and  nequissima." 
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banqaet^  HermenMed  observed  that  a  part  of  the 

table  had  no  cloth  upon  it  ;  and  whiii  he  inquired  of 
the  queen  the  reason  of  this  unusual  state  of  things, 
flbe  told  him  that  it  becamea  Idng  who  was  despoiled 
of  the  centre  of  his  kingdom  to  have  the  nuddle  of  his 
table  bare.  Excited  by  the  suggestions  of  his  queeo, 
HermenMed  detemdned  to  destroy  his  brothers, 
and  made  secret  overtures  to  Theoderic  of  Austrasia, 
to  whom  he  promised  a  portion  of  his  eacpected  ac- 
qniflitions  on  condition  of  recdving  fud.  Theoderic 
gladly  consented,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hennen- 
fiied,  defeated  and  slew  both  Baderic  and  Berthar 
(Werther).  A  man  who,  to  serve  his  ambition,  had 
not  shrunk  from  a  double  fratricide,  was  not  likely 
to  be  very  sempulons  in  observing  his  engagements 
to  a  mere  ally.  He  entirely  forgot  his  promise  to 
Theoderic  and  kept  the  whole  of  Thuringia  to  him- 
aelf*^  He  relied  for  impnnity  on  his  connection  with 
the  royal  house  ot  the  Ostrogoths,  his  alliance  with 
the  Heruli  and  Warni,  and  the  great  increase  of  bis 
strength  in  Thuringia  itself*  But  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages he  was  no  mutch  lur  Theoderic  of  AusLrasia 
and  his  warlike  subjects.  The  death  of  the  latter's 
great  namesake  removed  the  only  obstacle  which 
had  prevented  the  Franks  from  attacking  Tliuringia. 
In  A.  I>.  53u  the  Austrasian  king  summoned  his  war- 
like subjects  to  march  against  Hermenfried ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  the  ground  of  quarrel  as  general 
as  possible^  he  expatiated  to  them  on  some  imaginary 

'  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  4. 
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cruelties  committed  by  the  Thuringians  upon  their 
countrymen.  "  Revenge/'  said  he,  "  I  pray  you,  both 
the  injury  done  to  me,  and  the  death  of  your  own 
fathers;  remembering  that  the  Thuringians  formerly 
fell  with  violence  upon  our  ancestors,  and  inflicted 
many  evils  upon  them,  when  they  had  given  hostages 
and  were  desirous  of  making  peace ;  but  the  Thu- 
ringians destroyed  these  hostages  in  various  ways, 
and  having  invaded  the  territory  of  our  forefathers, 
robbed  them  of  all  their  property,  hung  up  young 
men  by  the  sinews  of  their  legs,  and  destroyed  more 
than  200  maidens  by  a  most  cruel  death."  The 
enumeration  of  all  these  horrors  ends  with  some  de- 
gree of  bathos:  But  now  Hermenfried  has  cheated 
me  of  what  he  promised."  ^ 

The  Franks,  who  Teqmred  no  very  powerful 
oratory  to  induce  them  to  undertake  an  expedition 
in  which  there  was  prospect  of  plunder,  unanimously 
declared  for  war;  and  Theoderic,  in  company 
with  his  son  Theudebert  and  his  brother  Glotaire 
of  Soissons,  marched  into  Thuringia.  The  inhabit- 
ants endeavoured  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
superior  cavalry  of  the  invaders  by  a  stratagem 
similar  to  that  employed  by  liobert  Bruce  at 
Bannockbum,  by  digging  small, holes  in  front  of 
their  own  line.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  river  Unstrut  in  Saxon  Prussia, 
where  they  made  a  stand,  but  were  defeated  with 

^  Greg.  Tar.  iii.  7.  This  historian  does  not  tell  q8  when  or 
why  these  crnelties  were  committed ! 
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immense  carnage,  bo  that  the  river  **wm  choked 
inth  dead  bodies,  which  served  as  a  bridge  for  the 
invaders."  The  whole  country  was  quickly  reduced 
and  permanently  incorporated  with  Austrasia.  And 
thus,  alter  a  long  interval,  the  Franks  repossessed 
themselves  of  the  ancieat  homes  of  their  tribe,  and  by 
one  great  victory  established  themselves  in  the  very 
heart  of  Germany,  which  the  Romans  firom  the  same 
quarter  had  often,  but  vainly,  endeavoured  to  do. 

The  growing  separation  between  the  German  and 
Romance  elements  in  the  Franldsh  Empire,  as  re- 
presented by  iheoderic.  King  of  Metz,  on  the  one 
side,  and  his  half-brother,  on  the  other,  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  as  our  history  proceeds.  While 
the  sons  of  Clothildis  were  assuciated  in  uluiost  every 
undertaking,  Theoderic  frequently  stood  aloof,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  his  connection  with  them 
was  by  no  means  of  the  same  kind  as  theirs  with 
each  other.    The  conquest  of  the  purely  German 
Thoringia,  was  undertaken  by  Theoderic  exclusively 
on  his  own  account  and  in  reliance  on  his  own 
resources.    Clotaire  indeed  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  against  that  country,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility  without  any  military  iorce,   nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  put  in  any  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
conquered  territory.^   The  subjugation  of  Burgundy, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  liomance  language 

1  Theoderic  la  laid  daring  this  Tery  expeditioo  to  have  made 
a  treaeberoua  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  brother^  which  be  would 
hardly  have  Tentored  to  do  had  Clotaire  brought  an  army  into 
the  field.   Greg.  Tar.  iii.  7. 
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and  manners  had  acquired  the  ascendancyi  was  the 
work  of  Clotaire  and  Ghildebert  alone.  Theoderic 
was  invited  to  join  them,  but  refused  on  the  ground 
of  his  connection  with  the  IQng  of  Buigundy.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  reason  for  declining  bo 
tempting  an  invitation,  it  was  certainly  not  want  of 
support  from  his  subjects,  for  we  are  told  that  they 
were  highly  irritated  by  his  refasal,  and  mutinously 
dechured  that  they  would  march  without  him.  Yet  he 
adhered  to  bis  determination  not  to  join  his  brothersi 
and  pacified  the  wrath  of  his  soldiers  by  leading  them 
against  the  Arverni,  in  whose  country  they  committed 
the  most  frightful  ravages,  undismayed  by  several 
astounding  miracles !  ^ 

An  inroad  had  been  previously  made  upon  the 
Arverni,  by  Ghildebert,  while  Theoderic  was  still  in 
Thuringia.  Ghildebert  had  suddenly  broken  off 
from  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  and  turned  his 
arms  against  Amalaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
still  retained  a  portion  of  Soutliern  Gaul.  This 
monarch  had  married  Glothildis,  a  daughter  of  Clovis, 
from  motives  of  interest  and  dread  of  the  Frankish 
power ;  but  appears  to  have  thrown  aside  his  fears, 
ai  I  ^vith  them  his  conciliating  policy,  on  the  death 
of  his  great  fiither-in4aw.'  We  are  told  that 
Glothildis  suiicred  the  greatest  indignities  at  the 

^  Grcg.  Tur.  iU.  18. 

*  Ptoiof.  GM.  I  13.  ($p.  Hmiori  Ber.  ltd.  Script,  t  i.) : 
"^Bex  aviam  Vlalgothtram  AmaltrieoB  tdnlta  jam  state  G€r» 
mamonm  poitttHam  reformUam  eoram  Regis  Ueodelwrti 
(Ctiildeberti  f)  aororem  la  mstriimmiom  dnxit.*' 
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bands  of  Amalaric  and  bis  Ariaa  subjects  for  ha 
faitbful  adberenoe  to  tbe  Ostbdic  Chait^.^  Wfam 

religious  predilections  are  conccroed,  it  is  necesssrjr 
to  leceiye  the  acoounts  of  tbe  dealings  between  tbe 
Franks  and  their  Arian  neighbours  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Few  will  believe  that  the  object  of  Cliiide- 
bert's  march  was  solely  to  avenge  bis  sister^s  wrongs ; 
bot  the  mention  of  them  by  the  historian  seems  to 
indicate  tliat  the  invasion  was  made  in  reli<iiice  upon 
Catholic  snpport  among  the  sabjects  of  Amalaric 
himself.  The  sudden  n^ation  of  Childebert  (taken 
probably  on  the  receipt  of  important  intelligence 
from  the  country  of  the  Vbigotha),  the  rapid  progress 
and  almost  uniform  success  of  the  Franks,  all  point 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Catholic  party  iu 
Southern  Gaul  was  in  secret  understanding  with  the 
invaders.  Amalaric  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the 
first  encounter,  and  the  whole  of  his  Gallic  pos&c^- 
sions,  with  the  exception  of  Septimania,  was  incor* 
porated  without  further  resistance  urith  the  Frankish 
Empire.  The  Visigoths,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  retired  into  Spain  under  their  new  king 
Theudis. 

Theoderic,  King  of  Austrasia,  died  in  a.  i>.  534, 
afiter  having  added  largely  to  the  Frankish  domi- 
nions, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theudebert.' 

An  attempt  on  the  part  oi  liis  uncles  Childebert  and 

1  Gng.  Tdr.  iii.  10»  Omf.  Cfaroii.  Moifla.  ad  an.  531.  (ap.  Bou- 
quet, it  p.  66a). 
>  Gng.  Tnr.  iii.  88. 
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Clotaire  to  deprive  him  of  his  kiugdom  and  his  life 
was  frastrated  bj  the  fidelity  of  his  Auatrasian  sab- 
jects.  How  venial  and  almost  natural  such  a  conB|n- 
racy  appeared  in  that  age,  even  to  him  who  was  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Theudebert  and  Childebert  became  soon 
afterwards  close  friends  and  allies.  The  latter, 
having  no  children,  adopted  his  nephew,  whose  life 
he  had  so  lately  sought,  as  the  heir  to  his  dominions, 
and  loaded  him  with  the  richest  presents.^  In  A.  D. 
537  these  two  princes  made  a  combined  attack  upon 
Clotaire,  who  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
intercession  of  his  mother.  That  pious  princess 
passed  a  whole  night  in  prayer  at  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Martin,  and  Ghregory  tells  us  that  the  result  of  her 
devotions — a  miraculous  shower  of  enormous  hail- 
stones —  brought  his  cruel  kinsmen  to  reason  1  ^ 

The  Empire  of  the  Franks  was  soon  aflt6^  extended 
iii  a  direction  in  which  they  liad  hitherto  found  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  their  progress.  On  the 
death  of  Theoderic  the  Great,  or,  as  he  is  called 
in  song  and  legend,  "Dietrich  of  IkiJi,"  the 
sceptre  which  he  had  borne  with  such  grace 
and  vigour  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  infiuit 
and  a  woman.    The  young  and  beautiful  Amala- 

I  GrejT.  Tur.  iii.  24. 

•  I/Hd.23.:  "  Ipsi  (Theudebert  and  Childebert)  quoque  super 
infectam  grandine  humum  in  faciem  proruunt,  et  a  iapidibus 
descendentibus  graviter  verberantur.  Nullum  enim  illis  tegumen 
einanserat  nisi  parma?  tantura.  ,  .  .  Tiincilli,  ut  diximua,  a  Japid- 
ibus  cajsi  et  hunio  ]>rostrati,  ptc:ii[(  iitiam  agil>ant  .  .  .  Super 
Chlotacharium  vero  aeque  una  qutdem  pluvuB  gutta  decidiiT* 
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BuinthaS  diiu^ihter  of  Ine^iLric  iv  -It:  il^t.r  ci 
Clovis,  and  widow  of  EutiianCy  exere:^:  i  ihe  roraJ 
authority  in  the  nsme  of  her  mm  Athaiuic';  acd 
when  the  latter,  pivi^^iarelj  exL^u;:«^^  ',  v  T;*:';'U?i 
habits,  followed  his  mightj  grmdikiher  lo  the 
grave  in  a.  d.  532%  she  made  Theodatoa,  won  of 
Amalafrida,  the  sister  of  Theoderic,  her  associate 
in  the  royal  power.  The  benefit  way§  beselj  repaid. 
Theodatns  procoied  the 


4 

*  Cassiodori  I  iia,  Pars  Prima,  *.  30.:  "AnaAl^^fitb*  pU  iinprimu 
Reg  ilia,"  Grffj.  Ttfr.  iii.  31.  (Grcgc^  of  Toara  gites  an  *.-«>ttr.t  of 
Amalasuintbat  ritinly  iiffereiit  fromtbut  tbeGredk  LiiStorian,  xnd, 
as  hr  as  we  cnn  Judge,  equally  at  rariir'^e  with  the  truth):  ^Haec 
autem  cum  aduita  lacia  e^set.  .  .  .  rtlicto  oiatiij  c-r;i'ho  quae  ei 
Regis  filiam  providebat  servnm  sutim  XriguiUmeni  n  nnoe  aceepit, 
et  cum  eo  ad  civitatem,  qua  defensari  possit  aufu^i."  Gregory 
then  accuses  her  of  poisoning  her  mother  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  adds  : "  Nos  Tero  Trinitatem  in  una  acqaaihate  puiter  et  omni- 
potentia  confitentes  etiam  si  mortifGnuB,  bibaaas  in  nomine  Patrts^ 
et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  veri  atque  ineofraptibilis  Dei,  nihil  noa 
Tocabit.  Indignantes  ergo  Ilaii  oontem  banc  mulierem  Tbeodadom 
Begem  Tnaeia  invitant^  se  Bcg^  atatnunt.  Hie  Tero  earn 
didiciiaet  qua  mmtru  iUa  oamndaenl  qoaliter  prapter  aemun 
quern  aeeeperat  ia  matron  eztiterit  parricida  sacoenso  Tebementer 
balneo  earn  in  eodem  com  una  puella  includi  praoepiL"  The 
bishop  may  have  been  Uinded  by  tbe  fact  he  mentioo%  tha^ 
**Erant  amttm  tub  Ariana  steia  vafeiUe$,^ 

*  Froeop^  Goth.  i.  2. :  'AfuiXm^wtf^a  ^  6  n  roi  wmiof  IW* 

wkuaroy  ek&ovwtf  rvc  H  f Wcmc  ayav  t9  iffeimwov  ipiMucyvfuyii, 
Catmod,  CkrmL  a»  o.  626. :  **In&tttiilam  adhne  viz  deeennem." 
Jornand.  Get.  e.  69* 

>  Proeop,  Goth  L  3^  4. :  "Ei^  ro^  U  'AroX^X^  K  apanraXiiy 
i/unwrmctit  tp^r  tins  lxov««y  vo^fian  ftapavftm  ifkit^  .  •  .  '¥»o 
TOP  jfp6vQP  miyTQP  *ATa\a(nyfpc  fj^^  rp  riay  Karaftapay^ic  IrcXciny 
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queen  to  whom  he  owed  his  advancement  S  and  thus 
drew  down  upon  himself  and  his  country  the  ven- 
geance ui  all  who  were  desirous  of  dismembering  the 
Empire  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Religious  animosities, 
which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Ariau  but  tolerant 
Theoderic  to  sootii  by  the  even-handed  justice  of 
his  administration,  broke  forth  with  destructive  tury 
tmder  his  feeble  successors.  The  Roman  subjects 
of  Theoderic's  empire  bad  not  lost  the  pride, 
although  they  had  degenerated  from  tiie  valour,  of 
their  ancestors^  and  had  never  ceased  to  think  it 
shame  and  sin  to  be  ruled  by  a  barbarian  monarch, 
and  that  monarch,  too,  a  heretic.  They  would 
gladly  have  consented  to  forget  their  former  jea- 
lousies, and  to  unite  themselves  whh  the  Euritern 
Empire,  especially  when  a  temporary  gleam  of  life 
was  thrown  over  its  corrupt  and  dying  frame  by  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Justinian.  But,  if  it  were 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  they  should  yield  to  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  race,  they  wished  at  least  to 
have  an  orthodox  master,  who  would  not  merely 
protect  their  religious  freedom,  but  agree  with 
their  theological  opinions*  Their  choice  therefore 
lay  between  Justinian  and  the  Franks,  who  were 
ever  watching  their  opportunity  to  turn  the  errors 
and  divisions  of  their  neighbours  to  their  own 
account.    J ustinian  was  the  first  to  move ;  and,  under 

*  MarceUin.  (  It  ron.  p.  52. :  "Quo  tempore  Tlieodahadus,  rex 
Gotliorum  Aiii;ila-^iii  lUliam  reginam,  creatricem  suam  de  regno 
pulsam  in  innulu  laci  link inensis  occidiL  Cujufl  mortem  Imperator 
Jusliniuoua  ut  duluit  oic  et  ultus  eat." 
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the  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of  Amalasfuntha^ 

he  sent  his  celebrated  general  Belisarius  to  attack 
Theodatus.  The  Franks  beheld  with  joy  the  ap« 
proaehing  struggle  between  their  two  mightiest  rivals, 

and  prepared  to  take  the  advantageous  position  of 
umpires. 

Both  Justinian  and  Theodatus  were  aware  that 

the  Franks  could  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  either 
party,  and  both  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate their  aid.  Justinian  appealed  to  their  natural 
enmity  against  heretics  and  (xoths,  but  deemed  it 
necessary  to  quicken  their  national  and  theological 
antipathies  by  a  large  present  of  money,  and  still 
larger  promises.  The  Franks  received  the  money 
and  promised  the  desired  assistance  the  more 
readily,  as  they  Mt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
murder  of  a  niece  of  Clovis.*  Theodatus,  on  the 
other  hand,  hearing  that  Belisarius  was  already  on 
his  way  to  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the 
attack  of  the  Franks  by  offering  them  the  Gothic 
possessions  in  Gaul  and  2000  pounds'  weight  of 
gold.  The  Franks  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
the  bribe,  but  Theodatus  died  before  the  bargain  was 
completed.^  His  general  Vitisges,  who  was  elected 
to  succeed  him,  called  a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ostrogotbic  nation,  and  was  strongly  urged  by  them 

^  Procop.  Goth.  i.  5.  13. 

*  Accordino:  to  one  account,  Theodatus  was  put  to  death  hj 
order  of  bis  own  general  and  successor  on  the  throne,  Vitisges, 
Joro.  de  Begn.  succ.  p.  241.  (ap.  Murator.  Ital.  Rer.  i.). 
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to  fulfil  the  promises  of  Th6odatu%  aad  by  sacri- 
ficing a  portion  of  the  empire  to  secure  the  reet. 

In  all  uLhcr  respects,"  tliey  said,  "we  are  well 
prepared  ;  but  the  Franks,  our  ancient  enemies,  a,re  an 
obstacle  in  our  path."  ^   The  imminent  peril  in  which 
Vitisgcs  stood  rendered  the  sacrifice  inevitable,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Ostrogothic  possessions  in  Gaul 
which  lay  between  the  Rhone,  the  Alps^  and  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  that  part  uf  Rha^tia  which 
Theoderic  the  Great  had  given  to  the  Alemanni 
after  their  defeat  by  dovis,  were  transferred  in  foil 
sovereignty  to  the  Franks.    The  Merovingian  kings, 
regardless  of  their  former  promises  to  Justinian, 
divided  the  land  and  money  among  themselves  and 
promised  their  venal  but  efficient  support  to  the 
king  of  Italy.    They  stipulated,  however,  out  of  de* 
licacy  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  that  they  should  not 
march  in  person  against  Belisarius,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  send  the  subject  Burgundians,  or  at  all 
.  events  to  permit  them  to  go.'   This  seasonable  rdn«* 
forcement  enabled  the  Ostrogoths  to  sack  and  plunder 
Milan,  in  which  exploit  theyreceived  the  willing  asdst- 
anoe  of  the  Burgundians*   In  the  following  year, 
A.  D.  689,  Theudebert  himself,  excited  perhaps  by  the 
alluring  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  boo^  taktt 
by  his  subjects  in  Italy,  marched  across  the  Alps  at 

'  ^ptayyot  ?f  ^/ili'  i/iiro^^v  'itnavrau-^Proc&p,  CroUu  U  IS. 

^  Proeop,  Goth,  ii.  12.:  Ob  ^f6yy^r  aM¥  dXkiBmipymtl^tbfrtiv^ 

i9§Xn{foioi  re  Kul  aWeySfif  yfi^/iy     6f«^€^prw  «cXf4om  cnuBPv- 
tiTtc  d|Scr  Tf  Xioy|>  urriXkoyro, 
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the  liead  of  100,000  men,  Vitisges  and  his  Goths 
had  emy  reasoii  to  sttppom  that  Theadebert  came 

to  succour  them^  but  Belisiu  ius  on  his  part  hoped 
much  from  the  long  ieud  between  Goth  and  Frank. 
Tiieudebert  detennined  in  his  own  way  to  be  im» 
partial.^  He  had  promised  to  aid  l)oth  parties,  and 
he  bad  promised  to  make  war  on  both ;  and  he 
kept  his  word  by  attacking  both,  driving  them  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  plundering  their  camps  wlili 
the  greatest  impartiality.  A  letter  of  remonstrance 
from  BelisariaB  would  probably  have  had  little 
weight  in  inducing  Theudebert  to  return,  as  he 
did  soon  afterwards,  had  it  not  been  backed  by  the 
i&aniiim  of  the  Franks  ihemsdves,  who  were  suffer* 
ing  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  and  had  lost 
nearly  one  third  of  their  numbers  by  dysentery.^ 

Though  our  principal  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  actions  of  the  Austrasian  king,  we  may  briefly 
refer  in  tbia  place  to  a  hostile  incursion  into  Spain, 
made  by  Childebert  and  Glotaire,  in  a.  d.  54S.  On 
this  occasion  the  town  of  Saragossa  is  represented 
by  Gregory  as  having  been  taken,  not  by  die  sword 
and  battle*aKe  of  the  Franks,  but  by  llie  holy  tunic 
of  St  .  Vincentius,  borne  by  an  army  of  women,  clothed 
in  Uack  mantles,  with  their  hair  disherelled  and 
ipnnUed  with  penitential  ashes.  The  heretical  Goths 
no  i90oner  caught  sight  of  the  tunic,  and  heard  the 

'  Pwoea^  Goik,  ii.  25.  Procopias,  in  speaking  of  the  Franks 
on  this  occasion,  says :  "Evrt  yap  l0ivc  rovro  ro     wlanv  9^a>apm' 

^  l^toeap,  Qolb.  u.  26. 
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first  notes  of  the  holy  hymns  which  were  Bang  by 
the  female  beaiegers,  than  they  fled  in  tenor  from 
their  city^  and  left  it  to  be  piuudered  by  the  ad* 
Taiicing  i^'rauks. 

As  the  object  of  tioB  invanon  was  simply  f»redatoiy, 
the  Franks  soon  after  retired  into  Gaul  with  immense 
booty,  and  the  Goths  resumed  possessioa  of  their  de- 
vastated eountry.^ 

"While  Italy  was  distracted  by  war,  and  with  diffi- 
culty defending  itself  from  the  attacks  of  BeliaariuSi 
Theudebert  took  possesion  of  several  towns  which 
bordered  upon  Burgundy  and  RhaBtia.  Bucelinus, 
the  Duke  of  Alemanni%  who  fought  in  the  army 
of  Theudebert,  is  said  by  Gregory  to  have  conquered 
"Lesser  Italy," -by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  Li- 
guria  and  Venetia.  These  provinees  were  added  to 
the  Prankish  dominions,  the  Ostrogoths  only  retain- 
ing Brescia  and  Verona. 

The  cession  of  territory  made  to  the  Franks  by 
Yitisges  as  described  above,  was  ratified  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian  ^  and,  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
growing  influence  of  the  M^roving^  hinge,  we 
may  state,  that  in  A.  D.  540  they  presided  at  the 
games  which  were  celebrated  in  the  circus  of  Aries, 
and  caused  coins  of  gold  to  be  struck,  bearing 
their  own  image  instead  of  that  of  the  Boman  em- 
peror." 

'  Gre^.  Tur.  iiL  29i  Kx  A/ioiuA  ChroiK  id  MS  (tpb  Boa- 
quet,  ii.  p.  667.). 

*  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  32.    Prooop.  GgCk  iii.  SS. 
>  Procop.  Gotb.  iii.  Sa. 
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It  is  about  this  period  that  the  Bavarians  hrst 
become  known  in  history  as  tributaries  of  the  Franks ; 
but  at  what  time  they  became  so  is  matter  of  dispute. 
From  the  previous  silence  of  the  annalists  respecting 
this  people,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  both  they  and 
the  Suabians  remained  independent  until  the  fall  of 
the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in  Italy.    The  Gothic  do- 
minions were  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bhastia  and 
Noricum ;  and  between  these  countries  and  the 
Thuringians,  who  lived  still  further  to  the  north,  was 
the  country  of  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians.  Thuringia 
had  long  been  possessed  by  the  Franks,  Rhaetia  was 
ceded  by  Vitisges,  King  of  Italy,  and  Venetia  was 
conquered  by  Theudebert*    The  Bavarians  were 
therefore,  at  this  period,  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Frankish  territories,  in  which  position,  con- 
sidering the  relative  strength  of  either  party^  and  the 
aggressive  and  unscrupulous  spirit  of  the  stronger, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  weaker  should  preserve 
its  independence*    Whenever  they  may  have  first 
snbmitted  to  the  yoke,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time 
of  Theudebert's  death,  or  shortly  after  that  event, 
both  Bavarians  and  Suabians  (or  Alemannians),  had 
become  subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  And  thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  only  sixty 
years  from  the  time  when  Clovis  sallied  forth  from 
his  petty  principality  to  attack  Syagrius,  the  Frankish 
kingdom  attained  to  its  utmost  territorial  greatness, 
and  was  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  on 
the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Saxons,  more 
impassable  than  either. 
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Thcudcbcrt  died  in  a.  d.  547^,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Theodeboldy  a  sickly  and  weak- 
spirited  boy,  of  ^\hose  brief  and  inglorious  reign 
there  is  little  to  relate.  He  died  in  a.  d.  553,  of 
some  disease  inherent  in  his  constitution^  leaving  no 
children  behind  hira.^  His  kiiigcloin  then  tore  r(  - 
verted  to  his  great  uncles  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  feeble  and  childless  old  maOf 
wliile  the  latter,  to  use  tlie  language  of  Agathias, 

had  only  contracted  his  first  wrinkles,"  ^  and  was 
blessed  with  four  high-spirited  and  warlike  sons. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Clotaire  considered  it  safe 
to  claim  the  lohole  of  his  deceased  nephew's  kingdom; 
and  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  divide  it  with 
Childebert,  whose  own  possessions  must  shortly  fall 
to  himself  and  his  sons.  To  strengthen  his  claims 
still  further,  he  married  Yultetrada,  the  widow  of 
Theodebald  and  daughter  of  Wacho,  king  of  the 
Longobards.  For  some  reason  or  other  (but  hardly 
from  their  objection  to  polygamy,  since  Clotaire  had 
actually  had  at  least  five  wives,  not  all  of  whom  could 
be  dead),  the  Christian  bishops  strongly  opposed  this 
marriage.^   It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fear  of  fidse 

*  Greg.  Tor.  iii.  37.  Agath.  i.  p.  15.  According  to  Agathias, 
Tbeudebert  was  kUied  while  hunting  {  while  in  the  Bpitom.  Hift. 
Franc,  per  Fredeg.  c  46^  h»  died  vexaius  afihft^ 

*  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  9. 

*  ^^Midi,u.  51*  B.:  Kcd  i&itm  Klay  lyiyiipam  irXi^K  Swp  ic 

*  Altogether  we  find  mention  mtde  of  9evm  wirea  of  Clotaire. 
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doctrine  may  have  intluenced  them  more  than  the 
dread  of  immorality,  and  that  their  opposition  in  this 

case,  us  in  many  subsequent  ones,  was  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  the  new  queen  belonged  to  an  Arian 
family. 

In  tlic  same  year  in  which  Theodebald  died,  Clo- 
taire,  King  of  Soissons,  was  involved  in  serious  hosti* 
lities  with  the  Saxons,  the  only  German  tribe  whom 
the  Franks  could  neither  conquer  nor  overawe.  In 
A.  D.  555y  when  forced  into  a  battle  with  the  Saxons 
at  Dentz,  by  the  overweening  confidence  of  his 
followers,  who  even  threatened  him  with  death  in 
case  of  uoacompliance,  he  received  a  decisive  and 
bloody  defeat,  and  the  Saxons  freed  theraselyes  from  a 

small  tribute,  which  they  had  hitherto  puid  to  the 
Austrasians.*  The  kindred  Merovingians  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  injuring  one  another,  and  Childebert, 
taking  advantiige  of  his  brother's  distress,  not  only 
urged  on  the  batons  to  repeat  their  incursions,  but 
harboured  and  made  common  cause  with  Chramnus, 
the  rebellious  and  exiled  son  of  Clotaire.  The  war 
which  was  thus  begun,  continued  till  the  death 
of  Childebert  in  A.  D.  558  ^  when  Clotaire  took  im> 
mediate  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Paris. 

An  guu  lis  C  huusena  (Unsina),  GuQdeuc%  luguiidis,  liadegundis, 
Weldetada,  and  Ultrogotha. 

*  Gre<]r.  Tur.  iv.  14.  The  Suxons  refer  in  this  place  to  a 
tribute  which  they  liad  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  Theoderic  and 
his  successors.  Hist.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fred.  c.  51.  :  "  Tanta 
6trj;res  a  Saxunibus  de  FraDciti  iucta  est  ut  mirum  fui^et." 

»  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  20. 
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ChraiaDus,  having  lost  his  powerful  ally,  was 
obliged  to  acibiiiit^  and  appears  to  have  been  in  some 

sort  forgiven.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  revolted 
again,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Chonober,  Goant  of  tbe 
Britons  ^  who,  since  their  Toluntary  submission  to 
Clovis,  had  remained  in  a  state  of  semi-dependence  ou 
the  Franks.  Ghonober  received  him  with  open  armsi 
and  raised  an  army  to  support  his  cause,  forgetfal,  or 
regardless,  of  the  obedience  which  he  nominally  owed 
to  the  Prankish  king*  Ckmseioos  cf  his  inability  to 
meet  Glotaire  in  the  open  field,  he  proposed  to  Ghram* 
nus  that  they  should  attack  his  father  in  the  night. 
To  tiiisy  however,  the  rebellious  son,  half  repentant 
perhaps,  trirttUe  Dei  prmvemua,**  would  by  no  means 
consent.  Ghonober  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  ev^ 
had  he  wished  to  do  so,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  two  armies  engaged. 

Glotaire,  though  cruel  and  licentious,  even  for  a 
Merovingian,  was  evidently  a  favourite  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  who  represents  him  as  marcliing  to  meet  his  son 
like  another 'David  against  anotiier  Absalom.  "Look 
down/'  he  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  from  heaven,  and  judge 
my  cause,  for  I  am  undeservedly  suffering  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  my  son;  pass  the  same  judgment  as  of  old 
between  Absalom  and  his  fietther  David."  Therefor e^^ 
continues  the  historian,  "  when  tlie  armies  met,  the 
Gount  of  the  Britons  turned  and  fled^  and  was  killed 

*  Greg.  Tur.  iv  20. :  "  Chramnus  autempatri  repraesentatur,  std 
postca  infideUfl  exstitit" 
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apoQ  tbe  field  of  batde."  ^  Chramnas  had  prepared 
TOidi  to  escape  by  sea ;  bat  in  the  delay  ocearioned  by 

bis  desire  to  save  his  family  he  was  uvertaken  by  -  the 
tnwpB  of  Glotaire,  and,  by  his  father's  orders,  was 
bonied  alive  with  wife  and  children.^ 

The  perusal  of  that  part  ol  G  regory's  great  work,  from 
which  we  are  now  quoting,  affords  as  another  canons 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
aa  age  which  some  are  found  to  look  back  to  as  one  of 
peooMar  parity  and  zeaL  .The  historian  has  related  to 
us  in  full  and  precise  terms  the  several  enormities  of 
which  Clotaire  was  guilty ;  how  he  slew  with  his  own 
band  the  children  of  his  brother,  in  the  presence  of 
the  weeping  CluthiMls^,  and  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity  j  how  he  forced  the  wives  of  mur- 
dmd  kings  into  a  batefal  alliance  with  himself;  .how 
he  not  only  put  liis  own  son  to  a  cruel  duath,  but  ex- 
tended his  infernal  malice  to  the  latter's  unoHendrng 
wife  and  children^  And  yet  the  learned,  and,.a8  we 

have  reason  to  believe,  exemplary  bishop  oi  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  very  same  chapter  in  which 
he  relates  the  death  of  Ghnunnus,  represents  the  mon- 
ster aa  having  gained  a  victory  by  the  special  aid  of 

'  Greg.  Tur,  iv.  20. :  "  Coriliigeutibua  t^wr  pariter  BritaQQorum 
Comes  tcrga  veitit,  ibique  et  cecidit." 

^  Ib^  JaBsit(Chlotbacbarius)  cum  cum  uxore  et  filinbns  iprni 
consumi;  ineliialque  io  tugurio  cujusdam  pauperculi,  Ciiramnus 
ttp«r  aoamiiiiai  esteoiiia  oMvio  suggilatus  est ;  et  aic  postea  sujMr 
eos  inoengn  casula,  cam  oxofe  et  filkbus  intenit." 

*  Gng.  Tur.  Hi.  18.  «  Greg.  Tar.  vi.  a 
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GodI  In  the  following  chapteri  he  also  relates  to  na 
the  manner  in  which  Clotaire  made  his  peace  with 

heaven  bL'fore  his  death. 

In  the  hity-first  year  of  his  reign,  he  sought  the 
threshold  of  the  blessed  Martin  of  Tours,  bringing  with 
him  many  gifts.  Having  approached  the  sepulchre 
of  a  certain  priest,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  the 
€ust8  of  negligence  of  which  he  had,  perkaps^  been 
guilty,  and  prayed  with  many  groans  that  the  blessed 
confessor  would  procure  him  the  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
and  by  his  intercesnon  obliterate  the  memory  of  all 
that  he  had  done  ii  rationally,**  ^  He  died  ot  a  fever 
at  Gompiegne  in  a.  d.  561. 

At.the  death  of  Childebert,  in  a.d.  558,  Clotaire  had 
become  sole  monarch  of  the  1  ranks  and  Lord  para- 
mount of  the  several  affiliated  and  dependent  states, 
which,  though  subject  to  his  military  ban,  maintained 
themselves  in  a  great  degree  of  independence  of 
action,  and  required  the  constant  application  of  force 
to  keep  them  to  their  allegiance.  This  union  of  so 
vast  an  empire  under  a  single  head,  the  result  of  acci- 

1  Cheg.  Tur*  iv*  21. :  **  Ctuictu  netiones  qoMfarkuie  ntgUgenier 
egerat  repUcans."  The  tenderness  of  the  forUum  is  iDimitable. 
We  may  compare  with  this  passage  the  glowing  icoovnts  we  reed 
in  jDodem  times  of  the  peeoltarlj  bdy  end  happy  deetfa  of  eminent 
mnrderers.  ^Eaq^Wrai^omab^MiiK^  Qotalrebwho 
never  seems,  as  was  sidd  of  oar  Charles  IL,  to  have  done  a  good 
thin^  b  reported  to  have  saitf  one.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  sick* 
ness  which  deprived  him  of  Ufe^  he  eried  out ;  "  Viial  quid  putatis 
qaalis  est  ille  Bex  ecslestis,  qui  sic  tarn  magaos  Eeges  interfidt !  ** 
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dental  drcniiifltaiiceB  oonspiriiig  to  &voiir  the  efibrts 
of  personal  ambition,  was  of  no  long  continoanoe.  Its 

importance  to  the  nation  at  large  was  little  understood, 
ttd  the  equal  claim  of  all  the  sons  in  a  fiunily  to  sac- 
eeed  to  the  dignity,  and  share  the  possessions  of  the 
fither  was,  as  we  have  8aid|  founded  on  tlie  general 
euloiiiB  of  the  nation. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

FfiOM   THE   DEATH  OF  CLOTAIBE  I.,  SOLE   MONARCH  OF 
TH£  FSAN&S^  TO  TH£  DEATH  OF  BRUMHILDA. 

561—613. 

At  the  death  of  Clotaire,  his  vast  empire  was  di- 
vided among  his  four  sons  in  such  a  manner  that  two 
of  them  inherited  kingdoms  in  which  the  population 

was  chiefly  Germau,  and  the  other  two  received  the 
states  in  which  the  Romance  element  very  greatly  pre- 
dominated. Charibert  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Paris,  formerly  held  hy  Childebert ;  Guntraia  to  that 
of  Orleans  with  Burgundy,  the  former  portion  of 
Chlodomir ;  Ghilperic,  who  at  his  father's  death  had 
seized  tlic  royal  treasures  and  endeavoured  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  empire,  was  compelled  to  rest 
satisfied  with  Soissons ;  and  Sigebert  received  Aus* 
trasia,  the  least  attractive  and  civilised,  but  certainly 
the  soundest  and  most  powerful  division  of  the 
empire.   His  capital  was  Rheims  or  Metz.^ 

The  lirst-mentioned  of  these  princes  (Charibert), 
who  is  personally  remarkable  for  little  else  than  the 

'  Greg.  Tur.  Iy.  22.  Conf.  Gesta  Reg.  Franc,  xxix.  np. 
Bouquet,  ii.  p.  560.  In  Hist.  Francor.  Epit.  per  i  i  edcg.  c.  5J.  we 
bairc  Metz. 
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Dumber  of  his  wives  \  is  interesting  to  us  as  the 

father  of  Bertha  or  Adalberga,  wlio  married  and  con- 
verted £thelbert|  the  King  of  Kent.  Charibert  died 
in  A.  D.  567 ;  and  when  his  dominions  were  parti- 
tioned aiiioug  his  three  brothers,  Sigebert  received 
that  portion  which  was  most  purely  German  in  its 
population,  and  thus  united  all  the  German  provinces 
under  one  htad.^  It  was  agreed  on  this  occasion 
that  Paris,  which  was  rising  into  great  importance, 
should  be  held  in  common  by  all,  but  visited  by  none 
of  the  three  kings  without  the  consent  of  the  others. 

Ahnost  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Bheims  (or  Metz),  Sigebert,  the  most 
warlike  of  the  three  brothers,  was  obliged  to  lead  his 
Franks  into  action  with  the  Avars  or  Uuns,  who  in 
A.  D.  562  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  GauL' 
They  appear  to  have  ascended  by  the  Danube ; 
but  leaving  that  river,  they  marched  towards  the 
Elbe,  and  fell  with  great  fury  upon  Thuringia. 
It  was  on  the  latter  river  that  Sigebert  engaged 
and  defeated  them.  In  a.  d.  566,  they  renewed  their 
attacks,  and,  according  to  Gregory,  deceived  the 
Franks  with  magic  arts  and  delusive  appearances,  by 

^  Tet^ortunatus  managed  to  write  an  ode  In  his  praisr,  and 
compared  him  to  hii  qncle  Childebert.  Fortun.  Ciirm.  y'u  4. 
(tp,  Booquet,  t.  ii.). 

<  Gmg.  Tor.  iv.  26. 

*  Greg.  Tor.  iv.  23.  Conf.  Hist.  Franc  Epit  per  Fred.  55., 
andGeeta  Beg.  Fnuie.  80.  (ap.  Bouquet,  t.  ii.).  Of  thia  originaUj 
Asiatic  people,  the  anceetors  of  the  SelaTonians  iu  Eoropoi  we 
have  a  lively  deacription  in  Ammianua  Mareellinus,  xxzL  2. 
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which  we  may  be  permitted  to  understand  some  kind 

of  military  stratagem.^  Whether  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul,  the  Franks  were  defeated,  and  their  brave 
leader  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  purchasing  hi^  own  freedom  and 
a  lasting  peace* 

Sigebert  seems  also  to  have  come  into  conflict  with 
those  universal  troublers  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  tlie 
marauding  Danes  and  Saxons,  lieference  is  made 
by  the  poet  Fortunatus  to  a  victory  gained  over  this 
people  by  Sigebert*s  general  Lupus,  who  is  said  to 
have  driven  them  from  the  Wupper  to  the  Lahn.- 
The  few  records  we  possess  of  these  encounters  are, 
however,  far  too  meagre  to  atrord  us  the  means  of 
watching  the  struggle  with  these  new  and  terrible 
enemies. 

Though  Sigebert  was  an  active  and  warlike  prince, 
his  name  is  far  less  prominent  in  the  succeeding  his- 
tory than  that  of  his  queen  Brunhilda,— a  woman  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  talents,  birth,  and  commanding 
influence,  for  the  long  and  successful  struggle  carried 
on  with  her  perfidious  rival  Fredegunda,  and  no  less 
so  for  her  intrigues,  her  extraordinary  adventures, 
the  cruel  insults  to  which  she  ^vas  subjected  at  the 
hands  ot  her  enemies,  and  lastly  for  her  most  borribte 
death.    Sigebert  sought  her  hand  from  an  honourable 

»  Grff/.  Tur.  \y.  29,:  "  Ut  erat  elegous  et  Tersufciu.   .   ,   ,  . 

Superavit  arte  donandL^ 
•  Fortunati  Carm.  vii.  7.i 

*<  Quae  tibi  (Lupo)  Bit  Tirtos  cttoi  prosperttate  Bupernay 
Saxonit  et  Dani  goDS  cito  vlota  prolMl." 
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motive,  and  tiiere  was  nothing  in  the  auspices  which 

attended  her  union  with  him  which  could  have  pre- 
pared her  for  a  long  life  of  unceasing  conflict  and 
sofferiDg,  and  a  painful  and  ignominious  end. 

The  rude  and  violent  character  displayed  by  so 
many  successive  generations  of  the  Merovingian  race, 
the  bloody  feuds  and  unbridled  licentiousness  which 
disgraced  their  courts,  had  caused  their  alliance  to  be 
aliiiiined  by  the  more  civilised  rulers  of  the  other 
leading  German  tribes.    The  practice  of  polygamy, 
coinraon  among  the  Fiaiikish  kings,  also  tended  to 
diminish  both  the  honour  and  advantage  of  an  alii* 
ance  with  them.   Charibert^  as  we  have  seen,  chose 
several  wives  during  his  brief  reign,  from  among  the 
lowest  of  his  people.    The  Franks  themselves  at  last 
became  impatient  of  the  disgrace  which  was  brought 
upon  their  nation  by  the  low  amours  of  their  monarch  s 
and  the  vulgar  brawls  of  their  plebeian  consorts.  It 
was  from  a  desire  to  gratify  his  people,  as  well  as  his 
own  better  taste,  that  Sigebert  looked  abroad  among 
the  femilies  of  contemporary  sovereigns  for  a  partner 
worthy  of  his  throne.   Having  made  his  choice,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Athaiiagildis,  King  of 
the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  demanded  his  daughter 
Bnma  in  marriage.   Athanagildis,  fearing  perhaps 
the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  agreed  to  the  proposed 
alliance,  and  sent  back  his  daughter  to  Sigebert,  with 
the  ambassadors,  whom  he  loaded  with  presents 
for  his  future  son-iii-law.    TLe  iiarae  of  the  bride 
was  changed  to  liruuhilda  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage.   The  graces  of  her  person,  the  great  and 
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highly  colttYftted  powers  of  her  mind^  are  celebrated 

by  all  who  huvc  occasion  to  mention  her  in  her 
earlier  years. ^  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  particular, 
speaks  of  her  in  glowing  termsi  describiog  her  as  a 
maiden  of  elegant  accomplishments,  of  charming 
aspecti  honourable  and  decorous  in  her  character  and 
manners,  wise  in  connsel,  and  bland  in  speech.'  She 
belonged  indeed  to  an  Arian  ^house,  but  quickly 
yielded  to  the  preaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
the  exhortations  of  her  royal  spouse/  This  noUe 
and  beautitul  woman  became  one  of  the  leading 
spirito  in  an  ageof  intrigue  and  Uood,  and  is  charged 
by  her  enemies  with  having  instigated  so  many 
murders  as  to  have  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Sibylla : 
^  firona  shall  come  from  the  parts  of  Spain,  before 

whose  &ce  many  nations  shall  perish.^ I 

I 

"Clarior  letherca  Brunecbildes  lampade  fulgens,  | 

Luniina  gemnmrmn  superasti  lumine  tuUub.  i 

Altera  nata  Veuufit  regno  dotata  decoris.  I 

•      .      .      •  • 

Lactea  cui  facies  incocta  rubore  cornscat  i 

Lilia  mixta  rosis.  nuruni  si  intermicet  ostro,  i 

X)ecertatA  tuia  uuiiquam  se  TuUibus  squanU**  > 

"Pulchra,  modesta^  decens,  solers,  grata  atque  benigoa;  ! 
Ingenio,  Tultu,  nobiiiiate  potens."  i 
«  Oro!j.  Tnr.  iv.  ?7,     Hist.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fred.  57.  j 
^  J''nr/i/}ifiL  Carm.vi.S.:  ^'^  Ante  (ii3  aji  Ariao)  tamen  hominty 
nufic  (Utter  her  conversion)  placet  ccce  Deo."  ; 

*  Hist.  Franc.  EpiL  per  Fred.  59. ;  "  Veniet  Bruna  de  partibus 
iSpaoiae^  aate  ciyus  coaspectam  moltaB  gentes  peribimt*' 

I 
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Her  eqaally  cdebiated  rival  Fredeganda^  the  wife 

of  Chilperic,  rose  to  her  lofty  static]  1  IVom  a  very 
different  sphere.  The  great  edat  winch  attended 
the  noptials  of  Sigebeit  excited  the  emulation  of 
Chilperic.  tliu  King  of  Soissons,  wlio  l.new  hia  own 
vile  character  so  little  as  to  suppose  that  he  ooukl 
live  happity  with  one  virtuous  and  high-bom  queen. 
He  also  sent  arabassaJurs  to  the  Visigoth ic  court, 
and  claimed  the  lumd  of  Galsuinthai  the  sister  of 
Bmnhilda,  totonnly  engaging  to  dismiss  his  other 
wives  and  concubines,  and  to  treat  her  as  became 
her  origin  and  character,^  To  the  great  grief  of  the 
royal  maiden  and  her  mother  (for  the  worthlessness 
of  Chilperic  was  known),  his  suit  was  successful; 
and  the  unwilling  bride  departed,  with  terrible  fore- 
bodings and  amid  the  lamentations  of  her  &mily, 
to  the  court  of  her  barbarous  husband.' 

The  principal  among  the  concubines  of  Chilperic, 
was  Fredegunda,  a  woman  of  the  meanest  birth, 
but  fair,  ingenious,  and  skilled  in  meretricious  arts.' 
For  a  short  time  she  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  bride ;  but  having  already 

»  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  28.  Gest.  Reg.  Franc.  31.  //'  /  Fronc.  EpU, 
per  Fred,'.  "Postea  traiiacemlens  Hacranifiiiutii,  ({uud  Gotliorum 
legatis  dcdemt  ne  unquam  Gachilosoiudam  de  culmine  regoi  de- 
gmdaret,"  8cc. 

»  The  distress  occasioned  by  the  bride'd  departure  is  well  de- 
scribed bjr  Fortunatus,  vi.  7. 

•  **  Nam  ipsa  Frcdegundis  ex  familia  inlima  Uiit.'' — Gest.  Frcwc. 
Beg,  31.   "  Erat  autem  FredeguDdis  Kegina  pukbra  etingeoiosa 
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supplanted  a  former  queen  of  ChUperic's,  named 
Andovera,  whose  servant  she  had  been,  she  did  not 

despair  of  making  the  lascivious  king  forget  his  good 
iatentions  and  his  solemn  vows.  Galsuintha,  who 
had  none  of  the  terrible  energy  which  distinguished 
her  sister,  was  rendered  so  unhappy  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  her  victorious  rival  and  the  open  infidelity 
of  her  husband,  that  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  her  old  home  iind  afFectionate  parents, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  leave  behind  her  the 
treasures  she  had  brought^  The  king,  who  was  not 
prepared  for  so  open  an  exposure  of  his  perfi^ly, 
temporised,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her.  What- 
ever feeble  emotions  of  repentance  he  may  have  felt 
were  soon  eifaccd  by  the  suggestion  of  the  fiendish 
spirit  iu  whose  power  he  was ;  and  after  a  few  days 
Galsuintha  was  strangled  in  her  bed,  by  the  com- 
mand, or  at  least  witli  the  permission,  of  hei*  husband. 
That  no  circumstance  of  atrocity  might  be  want- 
ing to  this  transaction,  Cbilperic  publicly  married 
Fredegunda  a  few  days  after  the  murder,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  his  subjects.^  This  event,  which 
took  place  about  a.  d.  567,  confirmed  and  deepened 
the  enmity  which  already  existed  between  Sigebert 
and  his  brother,  and  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 

^  Thia  was  the  lew  difflcaU*  as  the  unhappy  Galauintfaa  waa  not 
(aa  we  maj  fairly  conclude  from  the  silence  of  Grregoiy  on  this 
point)  remarkable  for  personal  charms.  All  thai  Gngary  does 
say  of  her  is  that  she  waa  ^^lols  utwfr  piam  BnmekUdii,^ — n 
doubtful  adyantage. 

*  Greg,  Tur.  iv.  28. :  Bex  antem  ctiiii  Mm  moHuam  d^le9teif 
post  paacoe  dies  Fredegondem  recepit  in  matrimonlo*** 
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Branhilda  that  fererish  longing  for  revenge  which 

poisoned  her  nut u rail v  noble  nature,  and  spread 
its  deadly  in^uence  over  the  whole  of  her  sabseqoent 
career. 

^Vt  tlie  time  when  Austrasia  was  hard  pressed  by 
the   invading  Huns,  Chilperic  liad  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  seizing  Rhelms  and  other  towns  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sigebert.    The  latter,  however,  no 
sooner  found  his  hands  at  liberty,  than  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  army  of  his  brother,  r^ained  the  cap* 
t  ured  towns,  and  made  Chilperic's  own  son  a  prisoner. 
A  hollow  truce  was  then  concluded,  and  the  captive 
prince  was  restored  to  his  fiither,  enriched  with  gifts 
by  his  placable  and  generous  uncle,  who  only  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  not  bear  arms  against  his 
liberator.^   But  Chilperic  was  one  of  those  natures 
which  know  no  ties  but  the  bonds  of  appetite  and 
lust,  and  was  ns  incapable  of  acknowledging  an  ob* 
ligation  as  of  keeping  an  oath.^ 

We  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  the  foul  murder 
of  the  Yisigothic  princess  and  the  disgraceful  union 
with  the  suspected  murderess^  Chilperic  was  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Soissons.  We  may  infer  from 
this  that  the  war  which  began  between  the  brothers, 
on  his  restoration,  was  the  result,  in  part  at  least, 
of  the  enmity  of  the  rival  queens.  The  immediate 
cause  oi  the  renewal  of  the  conflict  was  an  attack 

1  "Tn  fiiKuhtm  pace  manserunt.''— £0;  Adon,  Chron,  ad  ail. 
567.    Greg.  Tur.  iv.  23. 
s  Greg*  Tur.  iv.  28.    Gest.  Beg.  Franc.  30. 
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made  by  Chilperic  upon  Poitou  and  Touniiae, 
which  had  fallen  to  Sigebert  on  the  death  of  Charibert. 
It  was  a  ^reat  object  with  the  contending  parties  to 
secure  the  co- operation  of  Guntram^  King  oi  Burgundy, 
who,  though  inferior  to  the  Others  in  power,  could 
throw  a  decisive  weight  into  citlier  scale.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  Austrasian  army  lay  in  its  ex- 
clusively German  character.  Sigebert  drew  together 
large  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Suabia,  Bavahoi  Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  and,  evi- 
dently mbtrosting  Guntram,  marched  to  the  Seine, 
and  threatened  the  Burgundians  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  resentment  should  they  refuse  him  a 
passage  through  their  country.  Chilperic  on  his 
part  pointed  out  to  the  King  of  Burgundy  the  danger 
of  allowing  a  rude  and  heathen  people  "  ^  to  enter  the 
ciyilised  and  Christian  Gaul.  So  marked  had  the 
distinctions  between  the  population  of  Austrasia 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Frankish  Empire  become, 
that  they  regarded  each  other  as  aliens.  But  if 
external  ciyiHsation  was  on  the  side  of  Neustria  and 
Burgundy,  the  strength  and  marrow  of  the  Franks 
was  represented  by  Sigebert  and  his  Austrasians; 
and  when  the  latter,  more  Germanorum^  asked  his 
perfidious  enemy  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the 
battle,  Chilperic  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  on 
condition  of  surrendering  Poitou,  Touraine,  Limoges, 
and  Quercy.  He  was  also  compelled  to  recall  his  son 
Theudebert,  whom,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  promise 

^  Ureg.  Tur.  iv.  50. 
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made  to  Sigebert,  he  bad  sent  with  an  army  into 
Aquitaine. 

In  A.  D.  575  Chilperic,  incited  as  is  supposed  by 
the  uoaleepiDg  malice  of  Fredeguada,  and  smarting 
under  his  recent  loss  of  territory,  determined  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  against  his  generous 
conqueror.    On  this  occasion  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Guntram  into  an  alliance  against  Sigebert, 
whom  he  called  "  our  enemy."   Theudebert  was  sent 
with  an  army  across  the  Loire,  while  Chilperic  him* 
self  fell  upon  Champagne.   The  King  of  Burgundy 
appears  to  have  given  little  more  than  his  sympathy 
to  the  Eomano-Gallic  cause,  and  soon  saw  cogent 
reasons  for  condoding  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Austrasians.    The  cainpaign  ended  as  usual  ia  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  ChilperiC|  whose  f  raniush 
subjects,  tired  of  following  a  treacherous  and,  still 
worse,  an  unsuccessful  leader,  offered  the  kingdom 
of  Soissons  to  Sigebert,  and  actually  raised  him  on 
the  shield,  and  proclaimed  him  king  at  Yitry.^  The 
result  of  this  election  would  appear  to  show  that  it 
was  only  the  work  of  a  party,  perhaps  the  Austrasian 
or  German  party,  against  the  wishes  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation.    Chilperic  in  the  meantime  was 
closely  besieged  by  bigebert's  troops  at  Toumai,  and 
everything  seemed  to  threaten  his  utter  downfall, 
when  he  was  saved  by  the  same  bloody  hand  which 
had  often  led  him  into  crime  and  danger.  Fredegund% 

1  (;i  eg.  Tur.  17.52.    Ilist.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fred.  71.  GesU 
Reg.  Franc  32. 
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maddened  at  the  spectacle  of  her  most  hated  foea 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  her  husband,  and  receiving 
the  homage  of  those  whom  she  herself  had  virtually 
ruled,  sent  two  hired  assassins  to  Yitry.    Under  the 
pretence  of  holding  a  secret  conference  with  Sigeberti 
they  gained  access  to  his  person,  and  stabbed  him  in 
the  side  with  their  knives.^    Thus  died  the  warlike 
and  high-minded  King  of  Austrasia  in  A.  d.  575.  It 
is  evident  that  the  XcusLrians  were  not  sincere  wiiea 
they  oi£ered  the  crown  to  Sigebert,  and  that  Jb  rede- 
gunda  reckoned  on  the  support  at  all  events  of  the 
Gallo- Romans.    The  daggers  of  her  myrmidons  did 
the  work  oi  many  victories,    ^o  inquiry  appears  to 
have  been  instituted  to  discover  the  originators  of 
the  crime ;  and  Chilperic  and  his  queen,  instead  of 
suffering  in  public  opinion  or  incurring  the  vengeance 
of  Sigebert's  former  friends,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
leased by  this  foul  deed  from  the  most  imminent  peril, 
and  at  once  to  have  regained  their  power. 

No  sooner  had  Sigebert  faUen  under  the  knives  of 
Fredegunda's  assassins  than  Chilperic  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  his  friends  at  Paris  to  secure  the  persons 
of  firunhiida  and  her  son  and  daughter,  who  were 
residing  at  that  city.  In  the  consternation  and  con- 
fusion consequent  on  bigebert's  sudden  and  unexpected 
death,  no  open  resistance  was  offered  by  firunhilda's 
partizana,  and  she  and  her  whole  &mily  were  thrown 

*  Greg,  Tur.  iv.  o2. :  "  Cum  cultns  validis  quos  vulgo  $crama» 
taxoi  vocant."  Gest.  Reg.  Fr.  32.  Adoii.  Cliron.  ad  an.  5751 
(Boaquct,  t.  ii.)  Conf.  Hist.  Franct  £pit.  per  FrecL 98.,  where  the 
murder  is  ascribed  to  Brunhilda  ] 
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into  cloie  confinement.  Ghildebert,  howeveri  the  heir 
to  Sigebeit'ft  crown,  at  this  time  abootfive  yean  oldS 

was  saved  by  the  fidelity  and  vigour  of  Gundobald, 
Duke  of  Campania,  who  caused  him  to  be  let  down 
from  the  window  of  his  prison  in  a  sack,  and  escaped 
with  liiui  to  Metz,  where  he  was  immediately  pro- 
daimed  king  by  the  Austraaian  seigniors.^  Chilperic 
Umaelf  appeared  in  Paris  soon  aflfcerwards,  and  sent 
Bruiiiiilda  to  Rouen  and  her  daughter  to  MiiaiLx,  and 
kept  them  both  under  striot  surveillance. 

In  order  still  farther  to  improve  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  removal  of  Sigebert,  Cliilperic  sent 
part  of  his  army  under  Koccolenus  against  Tours, 
which  was  speedily  taken ;  and  another  division  under 
liis  son  Merovauis  against  Poitou.    The  latter  expe- 
dition terminated  in  a  very  unexpected  manner.^ 
MerovBBttS  was  little  inclined  to  carry  out  any  designs 
of  his  stepmother,  Fredeguncla,  whom  he  hated,  and 
kast  of  all  to  the  injury  of  Brunhilda,  to  whose  extra- 
ordinary peisonal  charms  and  varied  accomplishments, 
to  which  even  bishops  were  not  insensible,  his  heart 
had  fsAien  a  captive.  Instead  oi  executing  his  father's 
orders  at  Poitou,  he  hastened  to  Rouen,  and  offered 
his  hand  in  iiiarriage  to  l>runhilda,  whose  forlorn 
condition  inclined  her  to  accept  the  homage  and  as- 

'  Gref?.  Tur.v.  1.:  "  Vix  lustro  aetatis  uno  jam  peracto." 

^  Jlist.  Franc.  Fpif.  per  Fredcg.  72. :  "  Cliildebertus  in  pera 
po8itu«  per  feoefitram  a  puero  acceptus  est."  Gest  Beg.  Franc 
32. 

>  Greg.  Xiir.  14.  Hut  Franc  Epit.  per  Fred.  74.  Gest. 
Beg.  Fitnc  88. 
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sistance  thus  proffered  from  the  eamp  ot  her  enemies.* 
This  strange  turn  of  afkirs  appears  greatly  to  have 
alarmed  Fredegunda  and  Chilperic,  who  followed  so 
quickly  on  the  steps  of  his  rebellious  son,  that  the 
latter  had  barely  time  to  escape  into  asylum  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Rouen  ;  from  which  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  come  out  until  security  was 
granted  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  Bninhilda*^ 
Chilperic,  it  is  said,  received  them  kindly,  and  invited 
tlieni  to  his  table.    Merovaeus  was  then  transferred 
to  Soissons,  and  carefully  guarded ;  while  BrunhUday 
whether  from  a  passing  emotion  of  generosity  in 
Ghilperic's  mind  or  the  fear  of  Guntrani,  who  had 
espoused  his  nephew's  cause,  was  set  at  liberty  and 
returned  to  Metz. 

Whatever  motives  led  to  her  liberation,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  Brunhilda  as  a  compensation 
for  the  murder  of  one  husband  and  the  imprisonment 
uf  another.  Her  first  act  after  joining  her  son  at 
Metz  was  to  despatch  an  army  to  Soissons,  which  in 
the  first  instance  had  nearly  taken  Fredegunda  pri* 
soncr,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Neustrians ; 
the  latter,  in  their  turn,  received  a  check  from  the 
forces  of  Guntram,  and  retreated  with  a  loss  of  20,000^ 
men.^ 

Merovwtts,  in  the  meantime,  was  shorn  of  his  royal 
locks  and  compelled  to  become  a  monk.   In  a.  d. 

^  Greg.  Tar.    2.   This  msrriage  WM   eatUra  fas  Ugemqu$ 

eanontcam," 
«  Greg.  Tur.  v.  2,  3. 

s  Gfeg.  Tar.     18.  HiAt.  Franc.  Epit.  per  Fredeg.  75. 
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577,  ha  succeeded  in  eecftping  to  the  ooaii  of  Brun- 

iiiiJa  at  Metz  ;  but,  tliough  the  queen  received  liim 
gkuUjT)  he  was  compelled  by  a  powerful  £^tion  of 
the  Atutraaian  nobility,  who  were  in  doee  correspon* 

deuce  with  Fredegunda,  to  quit  the  doiinnicais  of 
Childebert.  After  various  adventures,  he  is  said  to 
have  sought  death  at  the  hands  of  a  iaithfol  servant,  to 
avoid  fulluig  into  the  power  of  his  own  father.  Gre- 
gory of  TourSy  though  he  does  not  speak  decidedlyi 
evidently  believes  that  he  was  treacherously  ensnared 
by  .I'^gidius,  Bishop  of  lvheims\  Guntraui-liuso,  and 
other  bitter  enemies  of  Brunhilda,  and  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  Fredegunda. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  joint  reigns  of  Sige- 
ber^  Chilperic,  and  Guntram  is  more  ast(»uahing  and 
perpfering  to  the  reader,  than  the  suddenness  with 
which  they  form  and  dissolve  alliances  with  one 
saother, — ^the  fickleness  of  their  mutual  friendships^ 
iod  the  placabiUty  of  their  enmities.  Within  the  spaoe 
often  years  we  find  Guntram  and  Childebert  in  league 
agunst  ChilperiCy  Chilperic  and  Childebert  against 
GQiitraro,  and  Guntram  and  Chilperic  against  Childe- 
bert ;  and  the  parts  were  changed  more  than  once  in 
this  short  period.  After  a  bloody  war  with  his 
nephew  Childebert,  the  Burgundian  king  adopts  him 
as  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  After  protecting  the 
same  nephew  and  his  mother  Brunhilda  against  Fre* 
degunda,  the  same  Guntram  defends  Fredegunda. 
agaiust  Ckildeberti  and  stands  godfather  to  her  son 

>  Greg.  Tur.  t.  19.,  ?iiL  10. 
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Clotaire,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  entreaties  and  threats 
of  his  adopted  snccessor.  At  the  death  of  Ghilperic, 
too,  no  one  wept  more  bitterly  for  his  loss  than  his 
brother  Guntram^  though  the  greater  part  of  their 
active  manhood  had  been  spent  in  plundering  and 
laying  waste  each  other's  towns  and  £elds.  **  I 
am  weary/'  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  when  speaking  of. 
the  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Sigebert,  "  of 
relating  the  changeful  events  of  the  civil  wars  that 
wasted  the  Frankish  nation  and  kingdoms,  and  in 
which,  we  behold  the  time  predicted  by  our  Lord 
as  the  "  beginning  of  sorrows,"  when  "  the  brother 
shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  Mher 
the  child,"  &e. 

Yet  it  would  be  wronof  to  ascribe  the  internecine 
wars  by  which  the  Frankish  Empire  was  harassed  and 
wasted,  solely  or  even  chiefly  to  the  covetousness,  am- 
bition, or  malice  of  the  brother  kings  ;  they  were  owing 
in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  intrigues  of  the  rival 
queens,  whose  hatred  never  changed  and  never  dept, 
— to  the  endless  feuds  of  the  factious  seigniors  against 
each  other,  and  their  constant  endeavours,  as  indivi« 
duals  and  as  a  class,  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  crown.  Similar  causes  produced  similar  results 
in  our  own  history  during  the  wars  of  the  £oses,  to 
which,  in  their  general  diaracteristics,  the  struggles 
of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  bear  no  small 
analogy. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Fredegunda  in  the 

1  Greg,  IVr.  vii.  S. :  *'C!omperto  antem  Giintehrtmniu  Bex 
de  fntria  ezoesni,  €maTiuim$  jinrii." 
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persecution  and  murder  of  Herovoua— though  his 
love  for  Brunhilda  was  alone  sufficient  to  rouse  her 

rival's  deadliest  hatred  —  was  to  bring  her  own 
children  nearer  to  the  throne.    This  cherished 
purpose  was  signally  and  terribly  frustrated.  A 
fatal  epidemic  which  raged  in  A.  d.  580  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Graul,  after  attacking  Chilperic 
himself,  carried  off  both  the  sons  whom  Fredegunda 
had    borne   to  him.    The  only  symptoms  of  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  recorded  of  Fredegunda 
were  called  forth,  as  might  be  expected,  by  this  event. 
The  death  of  her  children  touched  the  heart  and 
stirred  the  conscience  of  this  perjured,  bloody-minded 
adulteress,  who  through  life  had  been  steeped  in 
crime  to  the  very  lips.    She  called  upon  her  husband 
to  recognise  wilh  her  the  chastening  hand  of  an 
offended  God.    She  even  sought,  by  burning  the 
lists  of  those  whom  she  had  marked  out  as  objects 
for  an  arbitrary  and  grinding  taxation,  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.     Often,*'  she  said  to  Chilperic, 
'*has  God  afBicted  us  with  fevers  and  otlier  mis- 
fortunes, but  no  amendment  on  our  part  has  followed. 
Lol  now  we  have  lost  our  children!   The  tears  of 
the  poor,  the  lamentations  of  the  widow,  have  de- 
stroyed them.''  ^    Her  repentance,  however,  soon  gave 
way  before  her  more  habitual  feelings.   Clovis,  the 
son  of  Chilperic' s  lirst  queen  or  concubine,  Andovera, 
alone  remained  as  heir  to  the  Neustrian  throne. 
Unable  to  endure  the  thought  that  others  might 
cherish  hopes  which  she  herself  had  lost,  Frede- 

1  Grag.  Tor.  T.  85» 
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gunda  accused  this  prince  of  having  poisoned  her 
children ;  and  having  indnoed  the  weak  and  wicked 
Chilpcric  to  imprison  him,  she  soon  afterwards 
caused  him  to  be  murdered,  together  with  Andovera 
herself. 

Guntrarn  of  Burgundy,  as  we  have  seen,  aided 
in  establishing  Childebert  on  his  father's  throne; 
and  in  a.  d.  576  checked  the  victorious  advance  of 
Chilperie*s  troops.    But  in  a.  d.  581  the  party  of 
Austrasian  seigniors  which  was  favourable  to  the 
Keustrian  alliance, — chiefly  in  consequence  of  their 
enmity  to  Brunhilda — obtained  the  upper  hand,  and 
induced  or  forced  their  young  king  to  ally  himself 
with  Chilperic  against  Burgundy.    As  the  price  of 
this  alliance — and  lie  did  nothing  witliuut  being 
richly  paid  for  it — Chilperic  was  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  Senlis,  Poitou,  and  Meaux,  while 
Childebert  was  amused  with  the  shadowy  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  the  kingdom  of  Paris.^    At  the  head  of 
the  fiEiction  above  referred  to,  were  Bishop  ^gidius, 
and  the  Dukes  Ursio  and  jkrtefned,  the  political  and 
personal  enemies  of  Brunhilda.^    The  queen  was  ably 
though  unsuccessfully  supported  by  Duke  Lupus, 
whose  steady  attachment  to  liis  royal  mistress's  cause, 
even  to  his  own  destruction,  inclines  us  to  give  more 
than  usual  credit  to  the  eulogies  of  Fortunatus.^ 

The  anarchy  into  which  the  state  had  fallen  after 
the  death  of  Sigebert,  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the 

1  Greg.  Tor.  vi.  3.  II.  *  Greg.  Tur,  vl.  8, 4. 

*  Fortunad  Cann.  liu  7,  9. 
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scugnlors,  and  the  rancorous  feelings  with  which  they 
regarded  Bruahiida  are  portrayed  in  yivid  colours  in 
the  pages  of  Gregory.    **  Lupus,  Duke  of  Campania,*' 
he  Q&ySf    had  for  a  long  time  been  persecuted  and 
plundered  by  his  advexi^rieSy  especially  by  the  two 
powerful  dukes  Ursio  and  Bertefried,  who,  determined 
to  take  his  iUe,  marched  against  him  with  au  armed 
band  of  followers.  Brunhilda^  being  informed  of  their 
intentions,  and  moved  with  pity  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  her  faithful  adherent  was  subjected,  rushed 
forth  in  male  attire  between  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
crying  out,  "Refrain,  refrain,  from  this  evil  deed, 
and  do  not  persecute  the  innocent.    Do  not,  on  ac- 
€x>nnt  of  one  mao,  commence  a  conflict  by  which  the 
welfare  of  t&e  country  may  be  destroyed/'  Ursio  inso- 
lently  answered  the  temperate  words  of  the  mother  of 
his  king :  "  Depart  from  us,  0  woman  I  Be  content  to 
have  possessed  the  royal  power  under  your  husband. 
Your  soil  now  reigns,  and  his  kingdom  is  preserved, 
not  by  your  guardianship,  but  by  oursm    Ketire  from 
us,  lest  the  hoofs  of  our  horses  should  trample  you 
under  foot."  ^ 

In  A.  D«  583  Guntram  found  it  necessary  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  was  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  it,  to  leave 
his  brother  Chilperic  in  possession  of  all  the  tei  l  itory 
he  had  conquered  in  the  course  of  the  war.^  In  the 
same  year,  however,  an  attempt  of  the  Burgundians 

'  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  4. 

'  Greff.  Tur.  vi.  22. :  "  Rex  igitur  Chilpericus  pervasis  civita* 
tibus  fratris  sui,  noroB  Comites  ordinat,  et  cuactajubet  sibi  urbiam 
tribute  deferri." 
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to  recover  that  part  of  Marseilles  of  wiiich  the 
Aastrasians  were  in  posBesaion  afforded  ^gidius 

an  opportunity  of  funiiing  a  fresh  alliance  betweeu 
Childebert  and  Chilpehc  ^ ;  and  he  himself  headed 
an  emhaflsy  to  the  Neastrian  court  with  this  ol^ect. 
Chilperic  gladly  accepted  liis  nephew's  overtures, 
and  prepared  to  attack  Gun  tram.  The  fortune  of 
war^  however,  which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to 
make  large  additions  to  his  own  tcrritury  at  the 
expense  of  his  kinsmen,  now  deserted  him.  He 
besi^ed  Bourges  without  success*  His  general  De- 
sidcrius  was  beaten  by  the  Burgundians  ;  and  wlien 
Chilperic  hastened  in  person  to  meet  his  brother  in 
the  field,  he  suffered  a  reverse  which  greatly  cooled 
his  warlike  and  predatory  ardour.  Xor  were  his 
allies  at  all  inclined  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffi* 
culties.  The  great  body  of  the  Austrasians,  and  a 
party  even  among  the  seigniors,  were  averse  to 
an  alliance  with  Chilperic  and  Fredegunda,  the  real 
object  of  which  they  believed  to  be  the  increase  of 
Neustrian — in  other  words  lioman — influence  in 
their  own  government.  On  the  news  of  Chilperic's 
discomfiture  a  violent  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army 
of  Childebert  against  the  authors  of  the  war,  and 
especially  against  ^gidius,  who  narrowly  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse, 
leaving  one  of  his  slippers  on  the  road  in  the  hurry 
of  his  fiight.2 
Brunhilda  for  the  time  regained  her  ascendancy; 

>  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  31.  «  Jbki. 
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and  Ghilperic  expecting,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  to  see 
his  late  enemy  and  his  late  ally  unite  for  his  destruc- 
imtf  made  great  preparations  to  meet  them.  The 
looiDsd  for  attack  was  not  made,  but  in  the  same  year 
Cbilperic  himself  died,  or,  as  Gregory  has  it,  "  poured 
{orth  hla  wicked  spirit "  beneath  the  hand  of  an 
MMsrin,  named  Falca,  as  he  was  riding  through  a 
forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Gregory  of  Toors  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
insti^tors  and  perpetrators  of  this  crime;  but,  ac* 
cordiBg  to  a  romaatic  story,  the  minuteness  of  which 
IB  Yery  saspicioas^  Chilperic  fell  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  ber  for  whose  sake  he  had  dared  and 
sinned  so  much.  Among  the  numerous  lovers  of 
f  mdegnnda  was  the  Major^Domns  LaadencasS  whose 
intimate  relation  to  his  queen  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  Chilperic  while  on  a  hunting  expedition 
it  Chelles.  Fredegonda  quieted  the  fears  of  her 
lover  by  promising  to  send  murderers  to  attack  her 
husband  as  he  was  dismounting  from  his  horse; 
which  waa  done  accordingly.^ 

Brunhilda,  verv  natur;illv,  wished  to  take  the 
(^portuulty  afforded  by  Chilperic's  death  of  miaking 
Nprisals  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  of  a>TOiging 

kerself  oa  her  implacable  and  now  widowed  rival 
Fredegunda.  But  Gun  tram,  who  had  good  reasons 
for  deriring  that  neither  Anstrasia  nor  Neostria 

^  Gett  JUg,  Frane*ZSA  **  Vir  efficaz  atq«e  strenuus, quern  memo- 
nti  Regina  diligebat  mnltani,  qoia  luzuri*  oommiaoebatiir  com  ea.** 

*  Greg.  Tttf.  Ti  46.  HiiL  Friiic  Epit  por  Fred.  93.  Gest. 
Scg.  Fnuic  35. 
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should  become  too  powerfuli  came  forward  on  this 
occasion  to  protect  one,  whom  at  another  time  he  bad 


Ghilperic's  death  (in  a.  d.  584)  Fredegunda had  borne 
a  son,  whom,  though  the  popular  voice  assigned  him 

another  father,  Chilperic  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged as  his  heir.    Her  furst  endeavour  therefore  was 
to  induce  her  brother*in-law  to  act  as  sponsor  to  this 
child,  by  which  she  thought  that  both  liis  legitimacy 
would  be  established  and  his  succession  to  the  throne 
secured.  Guntram  did  actually  proceed,  in  the  Christ- 
mas of  A.D.  585,  from  Orleans  to  Paris,  to  fullil  her 
wishes  in  this  respect.    But,  according  to  Gregory's 
account,  when  Guntram  was  prepared  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremony,  the  child  was  not  forthcoming.  Three 
times  was  the  Burgundian  king  summoned  to  be  pre- 
sent  at  the  baptism  of  Glotaire,  and  three  times  was 
he  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  witliout  seeing  his  intended 
godchild;  and  under  these  circumstances  he  thought 
himself  justified  in  suspecting  the  infant  king's  legiti- 
macy.    As  he  uttered  in  the  most  public  manner  his 
complaints  of  Fredegunda's  conduct,  and  his  unfavour- 
able impressions  concerning  the  child,  the  quoen,  in 
the  presence  of  tliree  bibhops,  three  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  in  her  kingdom,  and  probably  of  the  King 
of  Burgundy  himself,  solemnly  swore  that  Glotaire  was 
the  son  of  Chilperic.^  Yet  Guntram's  suspicions  were 
not  altogether  laid  to  rest  '^,  nor  was  the  child  baptized 
before  a.  d.  591.*   He  immediately,  however,  assumed 

>  Greg.  Tur.  ?iu.  1,  9.  *  Ibid.  Ix.  2a 


called  "the  enemy  of  God  and  man. 


Shortly  before 


3  Ibid.  X.  28. 
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the  office  of  the  young  king's  guardian  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  kingdom,  and  occupied  Paris  with  his 

troops.^    Cliildebcrt,  who  hastened  too  late  in  the 
same  direction,  though  grievoiisly  disappointed  at  the 
tarn  which  things  had  taken,  still  hoped  to  induce 
his  uiicle  to  share  the  spoil  that  fortune  had  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Paris,  which  had 
become  the  Ncustrian  capital.   He  reminded  Guntram 
through  these  envoys  how  much  they  had  both  suf- 
fered from  the  rapacity  of  Ghilperic,  and  urged  him  at 
least  to  lend  his  aid  in  demanding  back  all  that  had 
been  unjustly  and  violently  taken  from  them.  But 
Fredegunda  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle.  She 
had  disclosed  to  Guntram  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which 
had  no  lontr  time  before  been  made  between  the 
seigniors  of  Childebert  and  the  seigniors  of  Ghilperic 
for  the  partition  of  Bui  u  u d y .  He  knew  therefore  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  could  be  placed  in  his 
nephew's  ambassadors.   He  was  able  to  display  be- 
fore their  astonished  eyes  the  very  document  which 
proved  tliem  to  be  traitors  to  their  own  master,  to 
himself,  and  in  fact  to  the  whole  Merovingian  Dy** 
nasty.    They  were  dismissed  with  a  decided  refusal. 

Childebert  sent  the  same  persons  back  again  to 
Paris  to  demand  that  the  murderess  of  his  father, 
uncle,  aunt/'  and  others,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him  for  punishment.  To  this  message  Guntram  re- 
plied with  more  respect,  but  still  refused  compliance; 
declaring  his  intention  of  referring  the  niiitter  to  a 

^  Greg.  Tur*  vii.  6. 
1,8 
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grand  council  to  be  held  at  Paria.^  In  the  foeantimft 
dotaire  was  prodaimed  king,  proibably  at  Vitry. 

The  relations  ]>ctween  Cbildebert  and  hh  uncle  nov 
became  unfiriendlyi  and  actnal  hostUitiea  irme  com- 
menced, which  appear  to  have  Fesnlted  nnfiivoarably 
for  the  former.  Xiie  council  which  Guiitram  had 
anmmoned  for  A.  d.  585  was  eagerly  looked  &nraid 
to ;  and  when  it  met,  jEgidius,  Guntram-Boso,  Sige- 
wald  and  others, — who  were  now  well  known  to  be 
plotting  the  downfall  of  their  own  aorereign  and  of 

the  King  of  Ijiirgundy,  and  whose  real  object  was  to 
fieparate  them  as  widely  us  pofittiblo, — appeared  as  the 
xepresentatiyes  of  Ghildebert.  They  demanded^  as 
before,  the  restoration  of  tlie  territories  Vvhich  had 
belonged  to  Charibert,  and  the  punishment  of  Frede- 
gunda  for  her  nnmerooi  Crimea.  As  both  parties  had 
deter  11 11  lied  on  their  course  beforeliuud,  the  discussion 
between  Guntram  and  the  Anstraaian  envoys  aoon 
degenerated  into  altercation  and  abuse;  and  when  the 
latter  left  the  court  with  threats  of  vengeance,  the 
enraged  king  ordered  them  to  be  pelted  with  horse* 
dung,  musty  hay,  and  mud.' 

>  Grcf  .  Tar.  vii.  6;  ?. 

*  Chtff.  TVn  Tit  6, 7. 14,  (The  promatioo  gtfea  toGuatrtm 
WM  great.  The  atnlMMadm  bed  ridieuled  him  for  seying  that 
the  father  of  Gottdobald  was  a  miller  and  a  woolcomber,  and 
warned  him  that  the  axe  wUeli  had  ftBen  on  the  heade  of  his 

brothers  was  readj  for  luni):  "  *  Ergo  duot,  ut  adseris,  patres  hie 
homo  habuit,  lanarium  simul  molendinariumquc.  Absit  a  te,  O  Rex, 
ut  tarn  inculte  loquaris ! '  ....  Dehinc  cum  miilti  solverenuir  in 
risii,  respondit  alius  legatoruui,  dicens,  *  Valediciitius  til  i.  0  Rex, 
nam  <^uia  redUere  ooluisti  eivitates  nepotis  tui^  ecinius  salram 
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Fredegunda  underwent  a  mock  trial  on  this  ooca- 
sion,  and  was  of  conrae  acquitted.  Tboagh  the  siupi- 

ciuiis  of  the  whole  assembly  rested  on  herself,  she  was 
asked  to  name  the  person  whom  she  believed  to  be 
the  muiderer  of  her  husband.  She  fixed  on  Chllperic's 
chamberlain  Eberulf,  out  of  reveng'e,  as  Greiror}'  tcLU 
ua,  because  he  had  refused  to  live  with  her.  The 
unhappy  man  escaped  uito  sanctuary  for  a  tune,  hut 
was  subsequently  seized  aod  put  lo  death  bj  order  of 
Gtrntram.^ 

It  became  evident  at  thb  tune  to  the  astute  Bur- 

guntruin,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
explain,  that  nothing  but  a  real^  hearty,  and  ksting 
aUianoe  between  himself  and  Childebert  coald  save 
them  from  falhng  a  j)rcy  to  the  machioatioos  uf  the 
turbulent  and  aspiring  seigniors. 

The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  re* 

markable  in  1  rankish  history  as  that  in  v/hicli  the 
rising  Aristocracy  began  to  try  its  strength  against 
the  Monarchy.  The  royal  power  of  the  MerovinglanSi 
forced,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  into  lapid  growth 
by  peculiarly  iavourable  circumstances,  culminated  in 
the  joint  reigns  of  Ghilperic,  Guntram,  and  Sigebert.* 
Tlic  accumulation  ot  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
as  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  independence  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  poorer  freemen,  were  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
the  Merovingian  throne.   A  privileged  and  powerful 

esse  securim,  qus  fratrum  tuorum  capitibus  est  defixa:  oelerios 
iunm  librabit  deiixa  cerebrimL**' 
1  Gxeg.  Tor.  vii.  21. 29. 

X.4 
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order  of  nobility  was  in  process  of  formation,  and 

was  at  this  time  strong  enough  to  wage  a  donbtful 
war  against  both  king  and  people.^  The  latter  were 
on  the  side  of  the  monarchy ;  andt  had  the  reins  of 
government  remained  in  able  and  energetic  hands, 
the  loyalty  of  tlie  commons  might  have  sustained  the 
throne  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  snb- 
jected.  The  murder  of  Sigebert  had  an  extraordinary 
eifect  on  the  position  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
did  much  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  snccessors 
of  Clovis. 

The  enemies  of  Sigebert's  infant  successor  were 
those  of  his  own  household, —  the  great  landowners, 

the  dignified  clergy,  the  high  ofScials  of  the  kingdom, 
who  seized  the  opportunity — afforded  by  the  minority 
of  the  crown  —  of  taking  the  entire  administration 
into  their  own  hands.  The  chief  opponent  of  their 
wishes,  by  whose  extraordinary  vigour  the  downfall  of 
the  throne  was  retarded,  though  not  prevented,  was 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  king,  Brunhilda.  The 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  her  checquered  life,  and 
the  horrible  death  by  which  it  was  closed,  were  mainly 
owing  to  the  intense  hatred  she  excited  by  her  op- 
position to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  seigniors. 

The  deeply  rooted  attachment  of  the  people  to  tlie 
long-haired  Salian  kings  rendered  it  dangerous  for 
any  party,  however  powerfiil,  to  pursue  openly  their 
designs  against  tlie  niGiiarchy  ;  and  avc  find  that  in 
all  the  rebellions  which  broke  out  at  this  period,  the 

'  The  people  liatcd  the  seignior?,  nnd  froquentlj'  rebelled  against 
their  tyraunical  autlioritjr,   Greg.  Tur.  vi.  31. 
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tnalcontents  were  headed  by  some  real  or  pretended 

scion  of  the  ^lerovingian  stock.    The  plan  so  fre- 
quently adopted  by  aristocracies  in  their  struggle 
with  royalty,  of  setting  up  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
was  resorted  to  during  the  minority  of  Sigebert's  son, 
Childebert  II.,  and  not  without  effect.^   The  person 
fixed  on  on  this  occasion  was  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Gundobald,  thougli  Iving  Guiitram  asserted 
that  his  real  name  was  Ballomer,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  miller  or  a  woolcomber.^   The  account 
which  Gregory  of  Tours  gives  of  him  is  interesting, 
and  inspires  a  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  whether  he 
was  not  really,  as  he  assumed  to  be^,  the  son  of 
Clotaire  I.  by  one  of  his  numerous  mistresses.  The 
historian  relates  that  Gundobald  was  bom  in  Gaul, 
and  carcfullv  brought  up  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  Merovingian  family.    His  iiuir  was  allowed  to 
grow  long,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  descent;  and,  after 
he  had  received  a  lilieral  education,  he  was  presented 
by  his  mother  to  Icing  Childebert  L,  with  these  words : 
Behold,  here  is  your  nephew,  the  son  of  King 
Clotaire.    Since  he  is  liated  by  his  father,  do  you 
receive  him,  for  he  is  your  £esh  and  blood."  Chiide* 
bert,  who  was  childless,  received  him  kindly;  but 
when  Clotaire  heard  of  it,  he  sent  for  the  youth,  and 
declaring  that  he  had    never  begotten  him,"  ^  ordered 
him  to  be  shorn. 

After  the  death  of  Clotaire  I.,  Guiidobald  was  pa- 

*  Several  sucli  pretenders  occur  ia  Fraiikiah  history. 

s  Greg.  Xur.  Yii.  14.         >  Ibid.  ?ii.  27.       «  Ibid.  vi.  24. 
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tronised  by  King  Charibert.  Sigeberti  however,  once 
more  cut  off  his  hair,  and  sent  him  into  custody  at 

Cologue*  Escaping  irom  that  place,  and  allowing  his 
hair  to  grow  long  again,  Gundobald  took  refuge  with 
the  imperial  general  Narses,  who  then  commanded 
in  Italy.  There  he  married  and  had  children,  and 
went  subsequently  to  Constantinople,  where,  as  it 
would  appear,  he  was  received  by  the  Greek  Em- 
peror with  every  mark  of  respect  and  iriendship. 
He  was  then,  according  to  his  own  account,  invited 
by  Guntraiii-Jjuso  to  come  to  Gaul,  and,  having  laiulcd 
at  Marseilles,  was  received  by  Bishop  Theodore  and 
the  Patrician  Mummolus.^ 

Such  was  the  person  fixed  on  by  the  mutinous 
grandees  of  Austrasia  as  a  tool  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  designs  against  the  monarchy*  Nor  could 
they  have  found  one  better  suited  to  their  purpose. 
It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  he  was  himself 
fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  own  claims ;  a 
conviction  which  gave  him  a  greater  power  of 
inspiring  faith  in  others  than  the  most  consummate 
art.  He  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  aid  of  the 
rebellious  nobles  for  his  chance  of  success,  and  would 
therefore,  had  he  succeeded  in  efiecting  his  purpose^ 
have  been  bound  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  forced  by 
circumstances,  to  consult  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  The  fiict  of  his 
residence  at  Constantinople,  and  the  sanction  of  his 
claims  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  were  not  without  their 

1  Mummolus  appears  to  ImTe  been  sn  able  and  fortunate  ge* 
neral.   Greg.  Tur.  iv,  42.  46. 
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weight    The  prestige  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  we 

observed  above,  had  not  yet  entirely  perished,  nor 
had  the  i^ranks  altogether  ceased  to  look  on  liome 
md  Constantinople  as  the  great  fountains  of  power 
and  honour.  The  nobles  indeed  intended  that  no  one 
should  really  rule  but  themselves ;  but  as  they  could 
not  do  so  in  their  own  names,  nothing  would  better 
have  suited  their  views  than  to  have  a  puppet  king 
in  nominal  allegiance  to  a  weak  and  distant  emperor. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  alone,  in  the  utter 
decay  of  the  old  German  freedom  and  the  popular 
institutions  in  which  it  lived,  would  have  become 
possessors  of  the  substantial  power  of  the  empire. 

The  cause  of  Gundobald  was  much  aided  by  the 
miserable  jealousies  eiusting  between  the  different 
Frankish  kings,  wlio,  instead  of  uniting  their  forces 
against  their  comuion  enemy  —  tiie  rising  aristocracy 
—  were  eager  to  employ  the  pretender  as  a  weapon 
of  annoyance  against  each  other. 

Among  the  chief  actors  in  this  conspiracy  — though 
a  secret  one  —  was  Guntram-Boso,  a  man  whom  Gre- 
gory quaintly  describes  as  too  muck  addicted  to 
perjury  ^;  so  that  he  never  took  an  oath  to  any  of  his 
friends  which  he  did  not  afterwards  break.  *^In 
other  respects,"  adds  the  historian,  he  was  "  sane 
bmu8 1 "  Gundobald  relates,  with  every  ii  pearance  of 
probability,  that  he  met  with  Guntram-Boso  while  at 
Constantinople,  —  that  the  wily  plotter  informed 

>  Greg,  Tur»  V,  I4r.  *'Namadpe]juria  nimium  praBparataserat, 
Teramtamen  auUi  amiconim  fiacramentum  dedit,  quod  non  protinua 
omiasiset.'' 
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him  that  the  race  of  the  Merovingians  consisted  of 

only  three  persons,  Guntrain  of  Burgundy,  and  his 
two  Nephews  (Childebert  II.,  and  the  little  son  of 
Ghilperic),  and  invited  him  to  Gaul  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  was  eagerly  expected  by  all  tlic 
Austrasian  magnates.  ^^I  gave  him,"  says  Gundo* 
bald,  "  magnificent  presents,  and  he  swore  at  twelve 
holy  places  that  I  might  safely  go  to  Gaul."^ 

On  his  arrival  at  Marseilles  in  a.  d.  582,  Gundobald 
was  received  by  Bishop  Theodore,  who  furnished  him 
with  horses,  and  by  the  Patrician  Mumniolus,  whose 
conduct  in  withdrawing  from  the  Burgundian  court, 
and  throwing  himself  with  all  his  followers  and 
treasures  into  the  fortress  of  Avignon,  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  King  Guntram. 

Gundobald  joined  him  in  that  place,  and  was  there 
besieged  by  the  very  man  who  had  first  invited  him 
to  Gaul,  viz.  Guntram-Boso.  This  double  traitor 
had  endeavoured  to  keep  his  treachery  out  of  siiiht, 
and  to  stand  well  with  both  parties,  until  fortune 
should  point  out  the  stronger.  His  namesake  Gun- 
tram  of  liur^undy,  however,  was  not  deceived,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  seizing  Roso  on  his  return 
from  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Childebert  The  Bur- 
gundiiiu  king  openly  charged  him  with  having  in- 
vited Gundobald  to  Gaul,  and  having  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople for  that  very  purpose.  It  now  became 
necessary  for  lioso  to  take  a  decided  part ;  and,  as 
the  king  would  listen  to  no  mere  protestationsi  he 

•  Greg.  Tur.  vii.  3(i. 
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ofiered  to  leave  his  son  as  a  hostage,  and  himself  to 

lead  an  army  to  attack  Mummolus  and  Gundobald  in 
Avignon.  The  Pretender  and  the  Patrician,  however, 
defended  themselves  with  so  much  skill  and  couiagei 
that  Giintraui-Boso,  with  all  liis  now  .sincere  endea- 
vours to  storm  the  town,  could  make  no  progress; 
and  the  siege  was,  singularly  enough,  raised  by  the 
troops  of  king  Childebert  11.^ 

This  extraordinary  interference  of  the  youthful 
Sing  of  Austrasia  in  behalf  of  a  pretender  to  his  own 
crown,  can  hardly  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation ; 
and  the  historian  Gregory  himself  throws  no  light 
upon  the  mystery.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Australian  magnates,  who  were  almost  all  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  may 
have  blinded  both  the  king  and  his  mother  Bran- 
hiida  to  the  real  objects  of  Gundobald;  and  we  see  that 
any  one  of  the  royal  kinsmen  would  have  gladly  aided 
Gundobald,  if  they  could  have  been  sure  that  his 
claims  were  confined  to  the  throne  of  his  neighbours. 
The  want  of  common  action  between  the  courts 
became  still  more  evident  in  the  sequel,  and,  but  for 
the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Guntram,  would  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  royal  house. 

The  murder  of  Chilperic  in  A.  D.  584  renewed 
the  hopes  of  Gundobald  and  his  friends,  by  inflicting 
upon  Neustria  the  same  evils  of  a  minority  from 
wiiich  Austrasia  had  already  suffered  so  severely. 

A  numerous  party,  including  many  of  the  ablest 
and  boldest  of  the  Austrasian  seigniors,  were  openly 

»  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  26. 
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or  secretly  attached  to  the  Pretender's  cause.    He  had 
gained  poasession  of  Angoal^me,  Perigord,  Toulouse, 
aad  Bordeaux;  and  at  Christmas  a.d.  584  he  was 
evm  nused  on  the  shield  at  Brives  (in  Goireze),  and 
sainted  with  the  royal  title.^   The  Burgundian  kin^ 
now  plainly  saw  that  not  only  the  throne  of  Childe- 
bert,  but  the  whole  Meronn|^an  Dynasty,  and  even 
Monarchy  itself,  were  at  stake,  and  that,  if  the  mi^ 
cidal  feud  between  himself  and  his  nephew  continued 
much  longer,  the  success  of  the  Pretender  was  by 
no  means  an  improbable  result.    His  first  object, 
thert  t  re,  was  to  conciliate  Childebert,  and  to  lessen 
the  influence  which  Brunhilda,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  liTcat  piirty  of  Austrasian  nobles,  who  secretly 
favoured  Gundobald,  on  the  other,  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised over  his  young  and  inexperienced  mind.  For- 
tune  threw  in  Gun  train's  way  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  purpose.    Since  the  death  of  Chil- 
peric,  and  the  acquittal  of  Fredegunda  which  had  so 
greatly  offended  Brunhilda  and  her  son,  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender  was  evidently  prospering,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Austrasian  seigniors  were  only 
waiting  for  a  fair  assurance  of  success  to  declare 
themselves  openly  in  his  favour.    In  a.d.  535 
Gundobald  was  in  a  position  to  send  to  Guntram 
regular  ambassadors,  furnislied,  after  the  Frankish 
custom,  with  consecrated  rods  in  token  of  inviolabi'* 
lity,  to  demand  of  him  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 

1  Grep.  7Vr.  vti,  10.  (An  iinfaTOurable  omen  was  taken  from 
an  accident  which  occnrred  during  this  ceremony) :  **  Sed  cum' 
tertio  cum  eodem  gyrarent  cecidisse  fertur,  ita  ut  y\x  manibus 
drcumstautium  sustentari  potui^sct/' 
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conunon  fiifhcr  ClotftiFe*''   Should  this  b8  Z€« 
fused,  they  said,    Grundobeld  will  inTade  these  terri'* 

lories  witii  a  large  army;  for  all  the  bravest  men  in 
Gaul  beyond  the  Dordogne  are  in  league  with  him." 
"  And  then,"  added  Gundobald,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
messengers,  "  when  we  meet  on  the  field  of  battle,  will 
God  decide  whether  I  am  Glotaire'a  son  or  not*'" 

Guntram,  who  was  no  less  bold  than  cunninG^,  and 
by  no  meana  scrupulous,  put  the  envoys  of  Gundo- 
bald to  the  torture,  and  made  them  confess  in  their 
agony  that  all  the  grandees  of  Childebert^s  kingdom 
were  in  secret  understanding  with  the  Pretender,  and 
that  Guntram-Boso  had  gone  to  Constantinople  to  in* 
vite  him  into  Gaul.    Nothing  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune for  Guntram's  purposes  than  this  confession.  He 
immediately  reported  it  to  his  nephew,  and  begged 
him  to  come  and  hear  it  re^^eated  by  the  unhappy 
envoys  themselves*   Ghildebert  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posed meeting,  and  heard,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
confirmation  of  his  subjects'  treachery.    With  a  well- 
timed  generosity,  Guntram  not  only  gave  up  all  the 
points  on  which  he  and  Ghildebert  had  been  divided, 
and  restored  important  possessions  to  the  Austrasian 
crown,  but  presented  his  nephew  to  the  Burgundian 
people  and  army,  as  the  lutuie  heir  of  his  tlirone. 
Placing  his  spear,  one  of  the  ensigns  of  Frankish 
royalty,  in  the  hand  of  the  young  king,  ''This,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  si^n  thai  i  have  delivered  my  whole  kingdom 
into  your  hands.    Depart  hence,  and  bring  all  my  do<< 
minions  under  your  sway,  as  if  they  were  your  own."* 

»  Greg.  Tur.  vii.  32,  «  Grog.  Tar.  vii.  33. 
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In  a  private  conference  he  gave  his  nephew  sound 
advice  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  connsellors, 
warning  him  more  particularly  against  jEgidiiis,  the 
traitorous  bishop  of  Rheims«  and  against  BrunhiLda, 
his  own  mother.  He  also  begged  him  to  hold  no 
commuuicatioa  of  any  kind  with  Gundobald. 

This  alliance  was  felt  by  the  conspirators  to  be 
fatal  to  their  cause.  Many  immediately  deserted 
Gundobald,  and  those  who  still  remained  about  his 
person,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Bishop  Sagittaritts, 
Dukes  Hummolus  and  Bladastes,  and  Waddo  the 
Major-Domus,  fled  with  him  to  a  town  called  Convenas, 
strongly  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  Pyrenees.^ 
The  army  of  Guntram  under  Leudegisil,  soon  attacked 
the  place  with  newly-constructed  military  engines, 
but  with  so  little  success,  that,  after  a  siege  of  some 
weeks,  tlicy  found  it  neccssan'  ulFur  terms  toMum- 
molus  and  the  other  leaders,  on  condition  of  their 
betraying  Gundobald.^  To  this  proposal  no  objec* 
tion  was  raised  by  the  conspirators,  who  thought  only 
of  their  own  safety.  They  went  to  the  unhappy 
Pretender,  and  advised  him  to  throw  himself  on  his 
brutiicr's  mercy,  by  whom  they  assured  him  he 
would  be  well  received.  Gundobald  was  not  de« 
ceived  by  their  specious  representations:  bursting 

1  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges. 

•  During  the  siege,  the  assailants  ascended  the  hill  on  which 
the  fortress  8tood,  and  reproached  Gundobald  with  the  meanness 
of  his  origin  and  liis  presumption.  ''I'lmc  es  pictor  ille,  qui  tem- 
pore Clilotacliiirii  Regis  per  oratoria,  pariete?*,  atque  cameras  cara* 
xabns.  Tunc  ea  ille,  qnem  Ballonirri  iii  nuiuine  soipius  Galliurum 
incoUc  vocttabant/* —  Grey.  Tur,  vii.  36. 
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into  tears,  be  said,  By  your  invitation  I  came  into 
Gaol;  but  of  my  treasures,  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
mense wciglit  ui'  silver  and  gold  and  various  costly 
rings,  part  is  kept  at  Avignon  and  part  has  been 
stolen  by  Guntram-Boso.  Next  to  God,  I  have  based 
all  my  hopes  upon  you,  and  have  always  expected 
to  reign  by  your  means.  K  ye  have  spoken  falsely 
to  me  now,  make  up  your  account  with  God,  for  He 
himself  shall  judge  my  cause."  ^  Muramolus  assured 
him  with  an  oath  that  he  should  take  no  barm,  and 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  city,  at  the  gate  of  which, 
he  told  him,  brave  men  were  waiting  to  receive 
him.  He  was  then  handed  over  to  Olio,  Count  of 
Bourges,  and  Guntram-Boso,  who  murdered  him  in 
cold  blood  as  he  descended  the  precipitous  hill  on 
which  the  city  stood*  The  besieging  army  was  soon 
after  admitted  into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  even  the  priests  were  slain  at 
the  altars. 

Nor  did  the  traitors,  who  sought  their  own  safety 
by  sacri^cing  the  victim  of  their  arts,  escape  the 
punishment  they  deserved.   Guntram  paid  no  atten* 

tion  to  the  terms  of  tlieir  surrender,  or  the  promise 
of  pardon  held  out  to  them,  but  ordered  them  ail  to 
be  put  to  death.    Bishop  Sagittarius  and  Mummolus 

suffered  at  once the  others  met  their  late  al  a  later 
period. 

We  have  thouglit  it  worth  while  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  conspiracy,  because  it 

1  Greg.  Tor.  vii.  88. 
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was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  attempts  of  the 
nascent  aristocracy  to  bring  the  crown  into  subser- 
viency to  themselves — an  object  in  which,  at  a  subse- 
quent pcriodj  they  fully  succeeded.  The  iiccouut,  too, 
of  these  transactions,  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
Gregory,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  so- 
ciety  in  that  turbulent  uud  chaotic  period,  when  the 
bands  of  society  were  loosed,  and  treachery  and  vio- 
lence were  resorted  to  even  by  those  who  were  en* 

gaged  to  a  certain  degree  on  tlie  .side  of  justice  and 
legal  authority.  The  degradation  of  the  Church  and 
its  ministers  is  also  brought  painfully  be£6re  us  in 
the  liistory  ot  tliese  times.  Priests  and  bishops  are 
among  the  conspirators,  the  perjurors,  and  the  mur- 
derers; and  so  completely  lose  their  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  both  of  king  and  people,  that 
they  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  one,  and 
slaughtered  at  their  altars  by  the  other. 

For  the  moment  the  cause  of  royalty  was  trium- 
phant, and  Brunhilda  was  enabled  openly  to  take 
upon  herself  the  guardianship  of  her  still  youthful 
son,  and  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  The 
spectacle  of  a  woman  reigning — and  that  woman 
Brunhilda,  the  enei^etic  champion  of  royalty  —  soon 
gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  which  she 
was  engaged  until  her  death. 

Not  more  than  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Gundobald,  the  Austrasiau  and  Neustrian  nobles 
united  in  a  new  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  put  Childebert  to  death,  to  deprive  Guntram  of 
his  kingdom,  and  to  place  the  infant  sons  of  the 
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former  on  the  vacant  thrones  of  Austrasia  aud  iiur- 
gundy.  The  seigniors  sought  in  fact  to  hasten  that 
minority  of  the  crown  which  afterwards  occurred,  and 
proved  so  advantageous  to  their  cause.  This  fresh 
attempt  was  headed  by  Rauching,  Ursio,  and  Berte- 
IVied  (of  whom  we  have  spoken  above),  wlio  inteiided 
to  share  the  chief  authority  among  themselves,  under 
the  pretence  of  administering  the  kingdom  for  the 
sons  ui  Childebert.  The  increasing  power  ot  lirun- 
hilda,  and  her  well-known  desire  of  revenging  the 
insults  she  had  received  at  their  hands,  served  to 
quicken  their  movements,  and  drove  them  prema- 
turely into  rebellion*^  In  this  case,  too,  a  pretence 
of  hereditary  didms  was  set  up.  Ranching  having 
given  out  that  he  also  was  a  son  of  Clotaire.  But 
the  watchfulness  of  Guntram,  who  employed  their 
own  treacherous  arts  against  themselves,  completely 
frustrated  their  designs.^  As  soon  as  he  had  re- 
cdved  secret  intelligence  of  the  plans  of  the  conspira* 
tors,  he  sent  a  letter  of  warning  to  his  nephew,  who 
ordered  Rauching  to  be  summoned  to  the  court,  and 
had  him  killed  as  he  left  the  royal  chamber,  where  he 
had  been  received  with  treacherous  kindness.  The 
rebels  appointed  a  new  leader,  but  were  unable  to 
make  head  against  Childebert's  army.  Vrsio  and 
Bertefried  were  defeated  and  slain  j  Guntram-Boso 

»  Greg.  Tur.  ix.  8,  9. 

*  ^gidius  having  been  found  guilty  of  forgery,  robbery,  and 
liFsa  majestaSf  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  seat  into  exile* 
The  Synod  of  Bishops  did  all  they  coald  on  this  occasion  to  save 
ihdr  erring  brother.  Greg.  Tor.  x.  Id^ 
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also,  who  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  Brunhilda  irith 

the  most  abject  entreaties  for  his  life,  received  at 
last  the  reward  of  his  crimes.  The  house  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge  with  Magneric,  Bishop  of  Tr&ves, 
as  set  on  fire  by  the  order  of  King  Gun  tram,  and 
as  he  sought  to  escape,  he  was  pierced  by  such  a 
shower  of  javelins  that  his  body  stood  erect,  sup> 
ported  by  the  bristling  shafts.  JEgidius  alone  con- 
trived to  buy  impunity  for  his  treason  with  costly 
presents. 

It  was  the  fear  of  this  new  conspiracy  of  the 
seigniors  that  induced  Guntram  to  draw  still  closer 
the  bonds  of  amity  and  common  interest  which  had 
of  late  united  him  to  his  nephew  Childcbert.  In 
A.  D.  587  they  met  again  at  Anlau  (Andely,  near 
Chaumont),  to  which  place  the  young  king,  who  was 
then  seventeen  years  old,  brought  his  mother  Brun* 
hilda,  his  sister  Ghlodosuinth,  his  wife  Faileuba,  and 
two  sons.  After  settHng  the  lonc^-pending  disputes 
respecting  the  territory  of  Chanbert,  and  other  de- 
batable points,  the  two  monarchs  and  Brunhilda  en* 
tered  into  a  solemn  compact  of  alliance  and  friendship.* 

The  rebellious  seigniors  were  for  the  time  completely 
tamed  by  these  numerous  defeats  and  losses;  and  both 
Guntraiii  and  Childebert  ruled  their  dominions,  and 
disposed  of  the  great  offices  of  the  State,  with  abso- 

>  Gnff.  Tw.  ix.  20.  (The  treaty  (pacHo)  is  giyen  in  fiiU,and 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  preamble  contains  the  name  of 
Bmnhilda):  '*Com  in  Chriali  nomine  prsBoeUentissimi  domni 
Guntcbramntu  et  Cbildebertos  Reges,  et  gloriosissima  domna 
Brunichildis  Begina,"  &c. 
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I        late  authority.   Summary  punishment  was  inflicted 

on  several  of  the  rcbellioas  seigniors,  and  especially 
on  UrsLo  and  Bertefried,  who  had  made  themselves 
eonspicttous  by  thdir  rancorons  opposition  to  Bran* 
i  hilda.i 

We  return  from  the  forcing  digression  to  the 
I       death  of  Ghilperic,  who  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 

hand  of  au  assassin  in  the  forest  of  Chelles,  in  a.  d, 
584. 

The  Prince  who  thus  miserably  ended  his  life,* 

though  enslaved  by  his  passions  and  unbridled  lusts 
to  a  faithless  and  cruel  woman,  was  not  altogether 
wanting  in  qualities  which,  if  well  directed,  might 
have  procured  for  him  a  more  houourabie  memory* 
From  the  ecdeaastical  liistorians,  indeedf  he  meets 
with  little  quarter;  yet  even  their  strongly  biassed 
account  of  bim  shows  that  he  possessed  a  more  ori- 
ginal and  cultivated  intellect  tlian  was  common  among 
the  princes  of  his  time.  The  bitter  denunciations  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  are  evidently  prompted  by  personal 
feelings,  which  it  will  not  be  dilficult  in  some  degree 
to  account  for.  ^lild  and  forgiving  as  we  bavc  iound 
the  historian  to  be  in  his  judgment  of  monsters  like 
Clovis  and  Clotaire,  we  cannot  but  read  with  astonish- 
ment  tlie  unmeasured  terras  of  invective  with  which 
he  speaks  of  Chilperic ;  especially  as  it  was  open  to 
him,  had  he  been  charitably  inclined,  to  have  as. 
cril>ed  the  majority  of  his  evil  deeds  to  the  iniiuencc 

>  Greg.  Tor.  ix.  12. 
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of  Fredegunda.^   He  calls  him  "  the  Nero  and  Herod 

of  our  times,"  and  says  that  he  devastated  whole 
regions  with  &re  and  sword,  and  derived  the  same 
pleasure  ftom  the  misery  he  caused  as  Nero  from  the 
liauies  of  Rome.*  "  He  was  given  up  to  gluttony,'* 
continues  Gr^ry,  and  his  god  was  his  belly ;  yet 
he  maintained  that  no  one  was  wiser  than  himself^ 
and  composed  two  books,  in  wliich  he  took  the  poet 
Sedulius  as  his  model.  His  feeble  verses  accorded 
with  no  measure,  since,  from  want  of  understanding, 
he  put  shorts  for  longs^  and  longs  for  shorts.  Ue 
also  wrote  other  works^  as  hymns  and  masses."  ^ 

The  unpopularity  of  Ghilperic  among  the  ecdesias* 
tical  historians  proceeded  not  entirely  from  the 
cruelty  and  lasciviousness  of  his  character,  but  in  a 
greater  degree,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  he  failed 
in  the  i*espect  which  the  clergy  exacted  from  the 
laity,  and  that  he  meddled  with  theological  quea* 
tions.  Gregory  himself  came  several  times  into 
direct  collision  with  Ghilperic,  and  certainly  did  not 
conceal  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  the  king.  "  Against  no  one,"  says  Gregory,  "  did 
he  direct  so  much  ridicule  and  so  many  jokes,  in  his 
private  hours,  as  the  bishops ;  one  of  them  he  called 
proud,  another  frivolous,  another  luxurious  —  hating 
nothing  so  much  as  the  churches.  For  he  frequently 
said,  ^Lol  our  treasury  remains  empty.    Lol  our 

•  *•  Chilpericus  magis  uxorius  quam  <iseyu8  Tuii,** Mumar4» 
PrtrfaL  in  Greg.  Tur.  (ap.  Bouq^uet,  ii.  p.  Uo.). 

•  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  46. 
»  Ibid. 
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wealth  is  transferred  to  the  ohorches.    None  really 

icigE  but  the  bibliops.' 

CoQtemptoously  as  the  historiaii  speaks  of  his 
royal  mastar^s  prosody,  and  Us  odier  literary  laboars^ 
it  is  uvident  from  Gregory's  own  pages  that  Ciiilperic 
was  possessed  of  oonsiderable  midition  for  the  age  in. 
wUch  he  liyed.  Amongst  otherthings,  he  added  fonr 
iievv  letters  to  the  alphabet,  and  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  the  children  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  all  ancient  manuscripts  should  be 
rewritten  in  accordance  with  the  new  system.  When 
Oregofy  himself  was  cbaigied  trith  treason,  and  of 
hsYing  accused  the  queen  of  committing  adultery 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  the  king  addressed 
(he  council  in  such  a  manner^  ^  that  all  admired  his 
wisdom  and  patience."  « 

Chiiperic  has  been  compared  to  Henry  YIII.  of 
England,  to  whom,  in  many  points  of  his  oharacter 
and  life,  he  certainly  bore  a  very  remarkable  re- 
semblance. Like  Henry,  ChUperiC|  notwithstanding 
Us  cruelty,  was  evidently  not  unpopular  with  the 

great  mass  of  his  subjects.^  The  Frankish  king  had 
indeed  only  three  wives,  and  was  directly  concerned 

*  Gng.  Tar.     46.    Conf.  FortunaU  Carm.  lib.  ix.  1. : 

Doctrine  studio  vinciB  et  omne  g«niis» 
BegiboB  aequalis,  de  eaimiiie  nuyor  hsberiB." 

*  Grey,  Tur.  v.  4o.  :  "  Addidit  nutcm  vt  litt«'ras  iitteris  jiostris, 
id  est  w,  Btcut  GrsDci  hubent,  x,  the,  uiii,  quuruui  charactrrcs  sub- 
sciipsiinus.  Hi  sunt  w,  \p,  Z.  A."  He  gave  orders^  "ufc  Ubri  aa- 
tiquitus  script!,  yd.inati  puouctt  roacriberentur.'' 

»  Grog.  Xur.  v.  5a 
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in  the  death  of  only  one ;  but,  like  his  £ngliah  bro- 
ther, he  was  eminaitly  lascivious;  and  no  one  in- 
ferior in  personal  and  mental  gifts  to  Fredegunda,  or 
less  deeply  versed  in  meretricious  arts^  could  have 

retained  so  long  a  hold  upon  his  afFections.  Both 
kings  were  sensible  to  mental  as  well  as  sensual 
pleasures,  and  desirous  of  literary  fame.  Though 
they  lived  in  the  daily  violation  of  God's  law  and 
every  principle  of  our  Redeemer's  religion,  they 
were  both  extremely  concerned  about  the  parity  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  wrote  works  in  support  of 
their  opinions.    The  theological  career  of  our  own 
king  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  most  successful 
one.     He  nuidu  himself  for  the  time  the  fountain 
of  pure  doctrine  as  well  as  honour,  and  those  who 
differed  from  him  had  the  fear  of  Smithfield  before 
their  eyes.    It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  i  rankish 
king,  who  lived  in  a  very  diiferent  age.  Chilperic 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Trinity,  from  Gregory's 
description  of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  king 
was  inclined  to  the  Sabeliian  heresy.    He  denied  the 
distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  declared 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  the  same 
person.   He  was  naturally  desirous  of  having  his 
doctrines  preached  throughout  his  dominions ;  and 
after  causing  his  dissertations  to  be  read  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  he  said,    Thus  I  wish  that  you  and  the 
other  teachers  of  the  Church  should  believe."  The 
bishop,  however,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
steadily  resisted  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
fute him  by  argument.    The  king  angrily  declared 
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that  lie  would  expliun  the  matter  to  wiser  men,  who 
would,  no  doubtj  agree  with  him.    On  which  the 

bisho]),  with  a  freedom  which  is  iiardly  consistent 
with  his  description  of  Chilperic  as  the  Nero  and 
Herod  of  his  age,  ^plied,  "  It  will  never  be  a  wise 
man,  Imt  a  fool,  who  is  willing  to  assent  to  your 
proposition."  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  king  ex- 
plained  his  opinions  to  Salvias,  Bishop  of  Alby,  who, 
so  far  from  giving  them  a  more  favourable  reception, 
declared  that  if  he  could  but  lay  hands  on  the  paper 
in  which  those  writings  Avei-c  contained,  he  would 
tear  them  in  pieces.  "  And  so,"  adds  the  historian, 
"  the  king  desisted  firom  his  intentions,"  * 

So  powerful,  brave,  and  turbulent  a  nation  as  the 
Franks  could  not  remain  long  without  making  their 
influence  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country ; 
and  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  Eastern  Empire  was 
eminently  favourable  to  their  aggressive  tendencies. 
About  three  years  before  the  Treaty  of  Anlau,  the 
Greek  emperor,  Maurice,  being  hard  pressed  in  Italy 
by  the  Arian  Langobards,  applied  for  aid  to  the 
Franks,  as  the  most  orthodox  and  powerful  of  all  the 
German  tribes.    He  knew  them  too  well,  however, 
to  rely  solel\  on  their  theological  predilections,  and 
offered  them  50,000  solidi  if  they  would  cross  the 
Alps  and  come  to  his  assisitance,  which  they  readily 
promised  to  do.* 

There  is  something  very  exciting  to  the  imagina- 
tion  in  the  account  of  the  rektion  and  intercourse 

>  Greg.  Tor.  T.  45. 

«  Ibid,  vi  42.    Puuli.  Diacuu.  iiL  17,  21,  22. 
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between  the  pompous,  formal,  verbose,  and  over- 
civilised  Byzantine  emperors — with  their  high-sound- 
ing but  unmeaning  titles,  —  and  the     rough  and 
ready  "  kings  of  the  Franks,  whose  actual  power  was 
far  greater  than  its  external  insignia  announced, 
Ghildebert  addressed  the  gorgeous  but  feeble  mon* 
arch  whom  he  is  caUed  upon  to  save  from  a  kindred 
tribe  of  Germans,  as  "  Dominus  gloriosus  ac  semper 
Augustus."   In  still  loftier  style  does  the  Greek 
emperor  speak  of  himself,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  letters,  as  "  Imperator  Caesar  Flavius  Mauritius 
Tiberius,  Fidelis  in  Christo^  Mansuetus,  Maximus, 
Beneficus,  Pacificus,  Allemanicus,  Gothicus,  Anticus, 
Vandalicus,   Erulicus,  Gepidicus,  Africauus,  Felix, 
Inclitus,  Victor  ac  Triumphator  semper  Augustus !  ^ 
while  Childebert  is  simply  addressed  "Childeberto 
viro  giorioso  regi  Francorum."*    Yet  the  position  of 
these  sublime  Greek  po^3ntates  was  such  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lean  for  sup|X)rt  on  a  prop  tliey 
allected  to  despise.    Tiie  policy  they  were  pursuing, 
in  thus  calling  a  warlike,  ambitious,  and  unscru- 
pulous people  into  Italy,  was  a  critical  one  ;  but  they 
had  sufficient  grounds  for  preferring  the  alliance  of 
the  Franks  to  that  of  the  Lombards,  both  in  the 
coniinuii  Catholicity  of  the  funner,  and  in  their  dis- 
tance from  the  imperial  dominions,  which  made  both 
their  friendship  and  their  enmity  less  dangerous. 

In  A.  D.  584,  when  he  was  not  above  fourteen 
years  of  age,  Childebert  proceeded  to  perform  his 

>  Ap.  Du  Chcaoc,  Uiat.  Franc  Scrip,  i.  Ep.  25. 
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part  in  the  contract  with  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and 

led  an  army  across  the  Alps  with  the  inteDtiou  of 
attacking  the  Langobards*    The  latter  were  no 
match  for  the  Franks ;  nor  did  they  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  so.    They  saw  at  once  that  they  could 
only  avoid  destrnction  by  bending  to  the  storm,  and 
disarming  hostility  by  complete  submission.  Chikle- 
bert  and  his  followers  were  plied  with  magniticent 
giftsy  to  which  the  Franks,  like  all  half-civilised 
nations,  were  peculiarly  susceptible  ;  and  not  oiily 
retrained  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  Langobards, 
bat  contracted  a  friendly  alliance  with  them.^  The 
Emperor  Mnurice  heanl,  to  his  astonishuicnt,  that 
the  i^ranks  had  retired  into  Gaul  without  striking 
a  blow,  enriched  b)  presents  from  both  parties.  In- 
censed at  their  treachery,  he  applied  for  restitu- 
tion of  the  50,000  solidi  paid  in  advance  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Langobards.    To  this  application 
Childebert  returned  no  answer  at  all,  — a  course 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  perhaps  not 
the  worst  he  could  have  taken.    In  the  following 
year,  however,  the  Austrasian  king,  who  was  quite 
impartial  in  his  bad  faith,  sent  word  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  was  now  ready  to  perform  his  promise. 
AccoiHiingly,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  his 
unde  Gantram  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  he 
advanced  alone  aL^ainst  his  newly-made  friends,  the 
Langobards,  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  parted  in 
perfect  amity.   The  latter,  however,  fer  from  giving 

»  Greg.  Tur.  ?i.  42.   Hist.  Franc  EpiU  per  Fred.  92, 
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themselves  up  to  fiuicted  security,  had  spent  the 

interval  in  preparing  for  the  attack  of  their  venal 
and  iickle  friends.  The  Franks,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  fidlen  into  the  error  of  despising  an  enemy  who 
had  so  unresistingly  yielded  to  them  in  the  former 
year.  They  advanced  with  confidence  into  Italy, 
hoping^  perhaps,  to  return  as  before  laden  with  the 
price  n(  their  forbeaiuiice  —  but  they  were  miserably 
deceived. 

On  their  approach,  King  Autharis  and  hb  Lango- 

bards  advanced  to  meet  them  in  good  order  and  witli 
great  alacrity,  and  gave  the  over-coniident  Au&trasians 
a  bloody  and  decisive  defeat.^ 

A  Iresh  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Franks  took  place  in 
A.  D.  590|  when  Childebert  is  said  to  have  sent  twenty 
generals  at  the  head  of  as  many  divisions  of  his  army. 
Yet  even  this  great  eifort,  though  at  first  apparently 
successful,  was  without  any  lasting  results.^  After 
the  greater  part  of  the  invading  force  had  perished 
by  famine  and  dysentery,  a  peace  was  made  through 
the  good  offices  of  King  Guntram  ^  who  had  wisely 
kept  himself  aloof.  In  the  same  year  in  which  this 
peace  was  concluded,  Autharis,  King  of  theLangobards, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agilulf,  whom  the  na* 
tion  placed  upon  the  throne  on  his  marriage  mth  the 

>  Greg.  Tnr,  is.  25.  Conf.  PauUus  Diteon.  (iii.  29.)»  who  gives  a 
somowhat  different  view  of  these  occurrences. 

^  Grcn;.  Tur.  x.  3.  Puull.  Diac.  iii.  31.  Paullus  gives  a  long  list 
of  towns  ill  Italy  whicli  were  taken  aiul  plundered  by  the  Franks. 

'  Paull.  Diac.  iii.  Giinliuiii  is  described  as  "Rex  paci- 

fictis,  c't  oinni  l»oiiitat>_'  eon-iiicuus."  IbiiL  iv.  1.  :  "  Quos  Bruui- 
cliiiiiis  Kc^iaa  Fruucurutn  ux  pro^rio  pretio  redemerat.*' 
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widowed  Queen  Theudelinda.  The  new  king  lost  no 
time  in  oonfirming  the  treat]^  which  his  predecessor 
had  made;  and  sent  ambassadors  for  that  purpose  to 
the  Austrasian  court ;  directing  them  also  to  restore 
aome  captives  whom  Bnmhilda  had  ransomed  with 
her  own  money. 

A  considerable  liiue  elapsed  before  the  Franks 
were  again  in  a  condition  to  cany  on  a  distant  war ; 
but  their  attention  was  never  afterwards  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Italy — a  land  whose  beauty  has  in 
all  times  roased  the  lust  of  conquest.    They  in- 
stinctively  felt  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow 
that  country  to  Mi  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  whose  traditions  prompted  them  to  con« 
stant  efforts  to  change  their  empty  titles  into  the 
realities  of  universal  empire. 

At  the  death  of  his  unde  Gantram,  in  April  a.d.  593, 
Childebert  succeeded  to  the  kingdoin  of  Burgundy, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  Treaty  of  Anlau. 
This  new  accession  of  territory  appears  to  have 
awakened  in  him  the  desire  and  hope  of  obtaining 
the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Frankish  empire ,  for  we 
find  him  almost  immediately  afterwards  attackmg 
his  cousin  Clotaire  11.^  His  attemj)t  to  seize  the 
city  of  Soissons  was  foiled  by  the  skill  and  conduct 
of  Fredegunda.  A  bloody  engagement  soon  after- 
wards ensued  between  the  two  youiliful  kings,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  forces,  in  which  30,000  men 
are  said  to  have  fallen  without  any  decisive  result* 

^  Ffede£«  Chion.  ziv.  (ajK  Bouquet,  torn.  iL)  PmiIL  Diac  ir.  4. 
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The  last  great  military  event  of  the  reign  of  Chil- 
debert  was  the  defeat  and  almost  complete  deatroc- 
tion  of  the  Vami ;  who,  according  to  some  aoooaots, 
lived  among  the  Thuringians,  hut  whom  Procopius 
represents  as  inhabiting  the  country  lying  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  In  A.  d.  595  they  rebelled 
against  the  Franks,  and  received  so  terrible  a  chas- 
tisement, that  from  this  time  forward  they  altogether 
disappear  from  history.^ 

In  the  following  year  Ghildebert  died,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  by  poison,  together  with  his  wife  Faileuba. 
His  elder  son,  Theudebert,  though  of  {Ultimate 
birth,  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  kingdom  of  Aus- 
trasia;  while  Theoderic,  the  younger,  who  was  but 
nine  years  old,  received  Burgundy  and  some  ter- 
ritories hitherto  attached  to  Austrasia,  viz.,  Alsace, 
the  Sundgau  (about  the  sources  of  the  Meuse),  the 
Tulgau  (about  Toul  and  Bar  le  Due),  and  part  of 
Champagne,  with  Orleans  as  his  capital. 

And  thus,  by  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence, 
Brunhilda,  the  guardian  of  the  infant  kings,  became 
once  more  virtual  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Prankish  Empire,  while  Keustria  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  her  implacable  enemy  and  hated  rival 
Fredeguuda.  Bruuhilda  took  up  her  residence  at 
Metz,  intrusting  the  administration  of  Burgundy  to 
her  friends. 

Under  such  auspices,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  two 
kingdoms  should  remain  long  at  peace.  Both  sides  pre* 

>  Fred.  Chron.  xr.  PaolL  Diac  ir.  U.  Fred.  ChroD.  xvi. 
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pared  for  war,  and  a  great  battle  is  said  to  liave  been 
foaght  at  Lato£Eiu8  (Liffou),  which  has  been  yarioualy 
placed  an  the  Seine  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  on 
the  Meuse  at  Neufch^teau,  in  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine* The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and,  though 
not  very  decisive,  appears  to  have  been  favourable 
to  the  Neustrians.^  iiut  the  hopes  ot  triumph  and 
long^desired  vengeance  which  may  have  been  kindled 
thereby  in  the  bosom  of  Fredegunda  were  now  chilled 
for  ever  by  the  hand  of  death.  In  a.  d.  597,  her 
envious  and  restless  spirit,  which  through  life  had 
been  excited  and  tortured  by  every  violent  and 
wicked  passion,  was  for  the  ^rst  time  laid  to  rest. 

Of  the  beauty,  talent,  and  extraordinary  energy  of 
this  remarkable  "Woman,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  half  the  stories  which  her  con* 
tCTiporary,  Gregory  of  Tours,  rdates  of  her — as  it 
were  incidentally,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
antipathy  or  passion — we  must  ascribe  to  Fredegunda 
a  character  unsurpassed  by  either  sex  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  for  cruelty  and  baseness. 

In  such  a  character,  the  sins  which  would  consign 
the  generality  of  women  to  infamy — incontinence 
before  marriage  and  tenfold  adultery  after  it — appear 
but  trifling :  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  touch  even 
of  guilty  tenderness  in  a  heart  so  black  and  stony. 
By  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour  to  the  irregular  pas- 
sions of  Chilperic,  she  rose,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  from 
the  obscure  position  in  which  she  was  born,  and 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  palace.^    Through  the 

*  FreU.  Citron,  xvii.  '  £x  AUon.  Cliroii.  aJ  an.  oG7. 
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blood  of  the  ill-fated  Galsuintha,  Brunbilda*s  sister, 
she  waded  to  the  throne.  Having  induced  Chilpehc — 
who,  whatever  he  was  to  others,  was  ceii;aiiily  a 
gracious  king  and  loving  husband  to  her — to  murder 
his  royal  bride,  and  publicly  marry  herself,  she  was 
continually  at  his  ear  suggesting  and  urging  the 
commission  of  the  crimes  which  have  branded  his 
name  with  infamy. 

Her  whole  life,  after  her  elevation  to  the  throne, 
appears  to  have  been  passed  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting murder.  We  have  seen  the  means  by  which 
she  succeeded  in  removing  Sigebert  from  her  path; 
and  both  lirunbilda  and  her  children  were  the  con- 
stant object  of  her  secret  machinations.  In  a.b. 
584,  when  she  was  at  the  \*illage  of  Rueil  ^  grieved 
at  the  growing  power  of  Brunhilda,  "  to  whom  she 
considered  herself  superior,"  she  sent  a  confidential 
priest  to  her  with  instructions  to  represent  himself 
as  a  fugitive  from  the  Neustrian  court,  and,  after 
ingratiating  himself  with  his  intended  victim,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  killing  her.  This  artlul  scheme 
was  nearly  successful ;  but  the  intended  assassin  was 
accidentally  detected,  and  dismissed  to  his  patroness 
with  no  other  puuibhincnt  than  a  richly-deserved 
flagellation.  Fredegunda,  however,  when  she  heard 
that  his  mission  had  failed,  fully  made  up  for  the 
clemency  of  Brunhilda  hy  ordering  his  hands  and 
feet  to  be  cut  o&\^ 

In  the  following  year  she  renewed  her  attempts,  and 

>  Near  the  confluence  of  Seine  and  Eure.      *  Greg.  Tur.  vti.  20. 
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prepared  two  knives,  which  she  dipped  in  deadly 
poison  and  gave  to  two  prieBts,  with  these  instruc- 
tions: ^^Take  these  weapons,  and  go  with  all  pos* 
siblc  speed  to  King  Childebert,  pretending  that 
you  are  mendicants:  and  when  you  have  thrown 
yourselves  at  his  feet,  as  if  demanding  alms,  stab  him 
in  I  otli  liis  sides,  that  Brunhilda,  whose  ])ri(le  is 
founded  upon  him,  may  at  length  fall  with  him  and 
be  subordinate  to  me;  but  if  there  is  so  strong  a 
guard  about  the  boy  that  you  cannot  approach  liiin, 
then  kill  my  enemy  herself/'  Notwithstanding  the 
great  promises  she  made  to  themselves,  should  they 
escape,  and  to  their  families  if  they  died  in  the  at- 
tempt, the  priests  "  began  to  tremble,  thinking  it  very 
difficult  to  fulfil  her  commands."  Fredegunda  then 
primed  them  with  an  intoxicating  potion,  under  the 
iniiuence  of  which  they  promised  all  that  she  desired. 
She  also  gave  them  some  of  the  liquor  to  take  with 
them,  directing  them  to  use  it  just  before  tlie  com- 
mission of  the  murder.^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  against  what  we  may  call 
her  natural  enemies  that  her  murderous  arts  were  di- 
rected. We  have  seen  tjiat  she  was  charged  with  being 
the  murderess  of  her  husband ;  and  though  this  may 
be  doubtful,  yet  she  certainly  compassed  the  murder 
of  Clovisy  her  stepson,  by  inventiog  the  most  horrible 
calumnies  against  him ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  kill 
her  own  daughter  Rigunthis,  by  forcing  down  the  lid 

«  Greg.  Tttf.  viii.  29. 
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of  an  iron  chest  npon  her  neck*^  Her  mode  of 

settling  a  dispute,  according  to  Gregory's  account, 
has  in  it  something  almost  comically  cruel.    A  feud 
having  arisen  between  two  families  in  Tonmai,  in 
consequence  of  an  uiifurtuuate  matrimonial  alliance, 
the  contending  parties  were  frequently  admonished 
by  Fredegnnda  to  desbt  from  their  contention  and 
live  in  concord.     When  her  exhortations  proved 
fruitless,  she  adopted  a  more  effectual  means  of  pacify- 
ing  them.    Having  invited  a  great  number  of  persons 
to  a  banquet,  she  caused  the  three  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  the  feud  to  occupy  the  same  couch  at  the 
table.   When  the  feast  had  been  prolonged  till  night- 
fall, the  table  was  removed,  according  to  the  Frankish 
custom,  and  the  three  guests  reclined  on  the  seat  on 
which  they  had  been  placed.    Their  servants  as  weO 
as  themselves  had  drunk  to  excess,  and  were  sleeping 
wherever  they  happened  to  fall.   Three  men  armed 
with  axes  were  then  placed  behind  the  couch,  and 
the  three  occupants  struck  dead  by  simultaneous 
blows." « 

Her  last  crime  appears  to  have  been  the  murder  of 
Preetextatus,  Bisliop  of  Kouen,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
sharply  rebuked  her  for  her  evil  life,  and  exhorted 
her  to  repentance  and  amendment.  The  Queen 
withdrew  felle  fervens,  and  procured  his  murder  on 
Faster  Sunday,  a.d.  590,  when  he  was  struck  down 

'  Greg.  Tup.  ix.  34.  The  enmity  between  Fredegunda  and 
her  daughter  is  said  to  have  arisen  "  (^uia  Ilegunthid  aduUeria 
sequebfttur !  ** 

«  Ibid.  X.  27. 
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hy  an  assasdn  while  engaged  in  the  datiea  of  his 

office.  No  sooner  had  he  been  removed,  mortally 
wounded,  to  his  bed,  than  Fredegunda  came  to  visit 
him  with  hypocritical  promises  to  avenge  bis  death, 
if  she  could  discover  the  murderer.  Ikit  tlio  bisliop 
was  not  deceived,  and  when  the  treacherous  queen 
begged  permission  to  send  a  skilful  physician  to  his 
aid,  he  replied,  "God  hatli  already  ordered  me  to  be 
summoned  from  the  world ;  but  thou  who  art  found 
oat  to  be  the  principal  actor  in  these  evil  deeds  wilt 
be  accused  for  ever,  and  God  will  visit  my  blood 
upnri  your  head,"  ^ 

This  daring  as  well  as  dreadful  deed  excited  great 
indignation  among  the  Frankish  seigniors;  and  one  of 
tbem^who  was  bold  enough  to  denounce  Fredegunda 
to  her  face  and  to  threaten  her  with  the  consequences^ 
was  suuli  aftcrwiirds  taken  off  by  poison. 

To  say  that  she  committed  many  other  murdei^s, 
which  want  of  opportunity  and  power  alone  prevented 
her  irom  doubling  ;  that  she  brought  falbu  Liccusatioiis 
against  all  who  displeased  her ;  that  she  ground  the 
poor  with  intolerable  taxes;  that  she  attempted  the 
life  of  her  benefactor  Guntruiu,  who  foolishly  and 

1  Greg.  Tur.  viii.  31.  We  can  now  appreciate  the  fitness  of 
Fortunatus  for  tlic  post  of  Poet  Laureate.  lu  the  following  lines 
he  is  speaking  of  Fredegunda :  — 

**  Fk^?ida  eonsiliifl^  8oller%  cauta  utilis  aulas, 
Ingenio  poUensi  munere  larga  placenis 
Omniboa  ezeellens  meritis,  Fredegundifl  opima, 
Atqiie  8ereoa  sua,  fulget  ab  ore  dies." 

JFortuHoL  iz*  carm.  !• 
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wickedly  maintained  her  cause  when  she  was  most  in 
need  of  his  assistance — ^will  scarcely  add  one  shade  to 
the  blackness  of  the  character  we  have  attempted  to 
portray.  A  moiety  of  her  crimes  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  her  as  the  Messalina  and  the  Borgia  of 
her  age. 

The  traitorous  faction  of  Austrasiau  seigniors, 
though  for  the  time  kept  down  by  the  vigoar  of 
BrunhOda  and  the  prudence  of  Guntram,  had  never 
ceased  from  their  intrigues,  and  succeeded  at  last, 
in  A.  D.  599,  in  persuadmg  the  youthful  Theudebert 
to  banish  his  grandmother  from  his  court.  The 
persecuted  queen,  like  another  Lear,  took  refuge 
with  her  other  grandchild,  Theoderic  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  courteously  received  by  him.  It  is  a  re- 
xnarkable  fact,  and  speaks  well  for  the  young  kings, 
and  still  better  for  the  aged  Brunhilda,  that  no 
breach  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
courts  took  place  in  consequence  of  this  event. 

The  unity  of  the  Frankish  kings  generally  showed 
itself  in  joint  undertakings  against  their  iieiglibours. 
Theudebert  and  Theoderic  manifested  their  mutual 
affection  by  attacking  their  cousin  Glotaire,  in  a.  ik 
600,  with  their  united  forces ;  and  tlicy  deprived 
him^  of  all  his  dominions  with  the  exception  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Seine,  the  Isere, 
mid  the  ocean.  They  also  directed  their  arms 
against  the  Wascones  (or  Gascons),  a  Spanish  people 

1  After  a  bloodj  Tietory  orer  him  at  Dormeilles  on  the  Qoaine 
((•super  fluTium  Aroannain,  nec  proeul  a  Doromello  ▼ioo'*>  iVed* 

ChKMI.  zx. 
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living  in  the  Pyrenees,  whom  the  nature  of  their 

country  and  their  own  luve  of  freedom  had  enabled 
to  remain  independent  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 
We  mention  them  here  because  we  shall  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  himself, 
in  whose  histoxy  they  play  no  unimportant  part.^ 
These  expeditions  seem  to  prove  that  the  warlike 
spirit  of  Clovis  had  not  yet  died  out  of  his  de- 
scendants, though  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
race  had  already  proceeded  to  a  ^at  length. 

Theudebert,  who  had  banished  his  gfandmothcr, 
and  put  his  wife  Bilichildis  to  death,  that  he  might 
marry  another  woman,  is  described  as  being  na- 
tu rally  a  cruel  prince;  while  the  faults  of  Theo- 
deric  are  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsels  and  influence 
of  Brunbilda.  She  is  accused  of  having  prevented 
the  young  king  from  marrying,  and  of  encouraging 
him  in  a  course  of  vicious  indulgences,  in  order  to 
retain  her  influence  at  his  court.  Whether  in  con- 
sequence of  the  machinations  of  Brunbilda,  or  his 
own  preference  for  promiscuous  concubinage,  it  is 
certain  that  an  attempt  which  the  king  made  to 
live  in  lawful  wedlock  signally  iailed.  ^   In  a.  n.  607 

*  Fredeg.  Chron.  xxi. 

2  St.  Columban  is  said  to  liave  excited  tlie  wrath  of  Brunhildft 
bj  endeavouring  to  turn  the  young  monarch  from  his  evil  ways : 
M  Cnmqiie  jam  ad  viri  Dei  unperiam  Begia  aermo  obtemperaret,  e( 
06  ab  amnibas  illicitis  segrcgare  sponderet^  meotem  Bruoichildis 
vnm,  seeunda  ut  erat  JezebaUtf  antiquus  togoia  adUt,  eomque 
oontn  vtram  Dei  Btimulatam  snperbia  Muleo  ezcitat    *  •  * 
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he  formed  an  alliance  with  Hermenberga,  daughter 
of  Viteric,  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoth^  but  sent 
her  back  into  Spain  wltliia  the  y(:tr  of  their  mar- 
riage despoiled  of  the  treasures  she  had  brought 
into  Gaol.  The  young  king's  conduct  on  this  ooca- 
Siotl,  though  quite  in  accoi  dunce  with  his  character 
and  habits,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Brunhilda, 
who  is  represented  as  having  ^)in  posely  rendered  Her* 
11101  ibcrga  odious  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  that  she 
might  retain  the  position  of  which  a  lawful  and  be- 
loved wife  iftost  inevitably  deprive  her.  Without  at 
all  intending  to  exculpate  Brunhilda  from  the  sin  of 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  (and  without  power^ 
be  it  observed,  her  life  would  not  have  been  safe  for 
a  moment),  we  confess  that  we  receive  with  great 
suspicion  aU  that  the  works  of  Fredegar  and  the 
other  historiei  contain  respecting  her.^  No  one 
can  read  these  writers  without  ol^erving  the  hostile 
spirit  in  which  they  speak  of  her,  and  tlie  satis- 
faction they  derived  from  minutely  detailing  all 
that  can  redound  to  her  disadvantasfe.  This  malevo- 
lent  spirit  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  compare 
the  passages  in  which  the  rival  queens  are  spoken  of; 

for  notwithstanding  the  extraoidinary  baseness  of 
Jb'redegunda,  she  appears  to  be  viewed  by  the  his- 
torians with  almost  on  indulgent  feeling. 

Verebatur  enim  ne,  si  abjoctis  concubinis  Rcginam  aulas  prjefe- 
cisset,  dignitatis  att^ue  honoris  sui  modum  v^m^\\%mm%,"—Frtdeg, 
Chron,  xxxvi. 

*  "Wc  liave  already  lost  tlie  aid  of  Gr<^ory  of  XoorSy  whose 
work  only  extends  to  A.P.  591. 
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The  expulsion  of  Bruuhilda  by  theiimg  of  Australia 
and  her  fayoitTable  reception  by  hig  brother  was 

followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  no  iniinediate  breucli  of 
their  good  understanding.    Yet  directly  differences 
arose  between  them^  they  were  ascribed  to  their  un- 
fortunate grandmother !  Whatever  pare  she  may  have 
played  in  the  ensuing  tragedy,  it  is  plain  that  the 
main  cause  of  their  hostility  was,  as  usual,  mutual 
jealousy  and  covetousncss.^    The  ceded  territory*  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  Theudebert  now  wished 
to  reunite  to  Austrasia,  became  an  apple  of  dis> 
cord  between,  the  brothers.^    Theoderic  was  com- 
pelled by  a  sadden  inroad  of  the  Austrasians  to  yield 
to  their  demands  in  a.d.  610;  in  revenge  for  which  he 
spread  a  report  that  Theudebert  was  not  the  real  son  of 
Ghildebert,  but  a  changeling.  He  also  bought  the  neu- 
trality  of  ClotairCj  who  was  not  ill-])]eased  to  sec  his 
rivals  exhausting  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy one  another.    He  then  boldly  marched  into 
Austrasia,  and  was  met  by  Theudebert  at  the  head 
of  all  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TuU  (or 
Toul),  not  &r  from  Langres  in  Champagne.  Theu- 
debert was  dullatcd  ill  a  oruat  Ijattle  which  ensued, 
and  fled  through  the  V  osges  mountains  to  Cologne. 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  his  brother,  who  resolving, 
in  accordaiice  with  the  advice  of  Leonisius,  Bishop  of 
Mayence,  ^^beaius  et  ApostoUcus,'  to  destroy  him 
utterly,  led  his  forces  through  the  forest  of  Ardennes 

*  Gesta  Reg.  Franc,  xxxviii.  *  Vide  p.  174. 

*  Fredc'g.  Clirou.  xxxvii. 
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and  took  post  at  Zulpich.^  Theudebert,  meaawiiile, 
well  aware  that  he  could  hope  nothing  eren  from 
entire  submission,  coHected  his  scattered  powers,  and, 
liavkig  received  reiuforcemeiits  irorii  the  Saxon  Thu- 
ringians,  determined  to  hazard  another  battle.  The 
conflict  was  long  and  doubtful,  and  bloody  beyond 
the  measure  even  of  Frankish  contests.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  receive  literally  the  turgid  expteanoim  of 
Fredegar,  who  relates  that  the  slaughter  was  so  great, 
that  the  dyiug  could  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but 
were  propped  up  in  an  erect  position  between  the 
heaps  of  slain.^  Tlicoduric,  Vomuio  jyrcccedentej* 
was  again  victorious ;  and  haviug  taken  his  brother 
captive,  and  stripped  him  of  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  sent  him  to  Chalons,  AvLcre  lic  \vas  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  order,  as  some  say, 
of  Brunhilda*  Merovasus,  the  in&nt  son  of  the  de- 
feated king,  was  at  the  sauie  time  dashed  to  pieces 
against  a  rock.* 

Theoderic  now  took  full  possession  of  Austreaia, 
uiid  Wii6  meditating  an  attack,  with  tlie  united  forces 
of  his  two  kingdoms,  upon  Clotaire,  when  his  fur> 
ther  progress  was  stayed  and  the  aspect  of  aflatrs 
entirely  changed,  by  bib  budden  decease  at  Metz,  in 
▲•D.  613,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^ 

1  '«Di]jgeii0  ntilitatem  Xbeodoricii  et  odiens  stoltitiaia  Xbsa- 

•  *  BM*  Cluoii.  zxxviiL 

>  Oesta  Beg.  Frvke.  xxxviii.  Conf.  FlaalL  Bka  an.  612. 
Bqih.  Curoliiig.  Genealog.  (ap.  Homim.  Qonnaii,  «L  Vi&tta,  Umu 
u.  p.  810.). 

*  Fredei.  Ckroiu  xxxix,  t  '^ProAuvio  mtrismotritor.'*  Chioik 
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Nothing  could  be  more  unpromising  for  the  future 
peace  and  strength  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Aua- 
trasia  and  Burgundy  than  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  at  the  death  of  Theoderic.  He  left 
behind  him  fonr  sons;  Sigebert,  Ghildeberti  Corros, 
and  AltTovaius,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  born  when 
his  father  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
power  of  the  seigniors  had  greatly  increased  daring 

the  late  reigi],  and  tlicy  now  felt  themselves  strong 

enough  to  come  boldly  forward  in  resistance  to  the 
royal  power.  The  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the 
re^^ency  of  Brunhilda,  who  now  began  to  act  as 
guardian  of  her  greatgrandchildren^  was  above  all 
things  hateful  to  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
party,  who  knew  her  constaney  and  energy,  and 
were  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  feed 
tiieir  vengeance  on  her  ruin.  They  feared,  or  pre* 
tended  to  fear,  that  the  young  princes  were  but  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  own  will,  and  the  gratification  of  her  cruelty  and 
pride.  They  again  accused  her  of  purposely  under- 
mining the  bodily  and  mental  vigour  of  her  youthful 
charges  by  making  them  early  acquainted  with  every 
enervating  vice.  The  state  of  anarchy  into  which 
the  kingdom  had  gradually  been  falling  was  the 

Moissiac.  ad  an.  6]  3.  Dom.  CaroLGenenl.  (Monum.Germ.  ii.  310.): 
'  Ipse  a  Deo  percussus."  Adon.  Cliron.  (op.  Bouq.  ii.  p.  669.). 
The  death  of  Theoderic  is  here  most  unreasonably  ascribed  to 
the  band  of  Brunhilda.  And,  not  content  with  charging  her 
with  a  murder  by  which  she  of  all  persons  would  be  the  greatest 
Ioter«  tlie  chxonider  adds :  ^fiUo9  efut  Brumehildu  ocddiL'* 
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more  complete  at  this  period,  because,  while  the  power 
of  the  Merovingians  had  been  greatly  weakened,  that 
of  the  niayursi  of  the  palace  was  not  sufTiciently 
established  to  ensure  the  blessing  of  a  strong  govern* 
ment,  and  to  make  the  personal  character  of  the  kbig 
ii  mutter  of  small  importance.  The  people  at  large, 
indeed,  still  clung  with  singular  devotion  to  the  Me- 
lovinglan  dynasty;  and  a  long  succession  of  loya! 
weaklings  and  idiots,  designedly  paraded  before  them 
in  all  their  imbecility,  was  needed  to  make  them 
untrue  to  the  house  under  whose  earlier  members 
their  vast  empire  had  been  acquired,  and  their  mili- 
tary glory  spread  throughout  the  world. 

The  wish  of  Brunhilda  was  to  place  the  eldest  of 
Theoderic's  sons  upon  the  throne,  but  the  party  op- 
posed to  her  was  too  strong,  and  too  thoroughly 
roused  into  action  by  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
her  regency,  to  allow  her  a  chance  of  success.  She  had 
the  mortification  too,  while  she  herself  was  declining 
in  years  and  strength,  of  seeing  her  enemies  united 
under  the  leadership  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  empire,  Bishop  Amulph  and 
Pepin ;  both  of  whom  held  subsequently  the  office  of 
major-domus.^  The  fear  and  hatred  which  Brunhilda 
inspired  among  the  seigniors  were  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  antipathy  existing  between  the  Aus- 
trasians  and  Neustrians ;  and  when  the  Austitisian 
seigniors  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  Brunhilda 
in  the  field  with  their  own  dependents  alone,  they  did 

1  Fred»  CbroD.  xl. 
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not  scruple  to  call  upon  Glotaire  !!•  for  aid,  with  the 

promise  of  making  him  monarch  of  the  whole  Prankish 
empire.  Their  objects  in  these  traitorous  measures 
are  evident:  they  hoped,  on  the  one  band,  to  weaken 
the  monarchy  by  arraying  the  different  branches  of 
the  royal  family  against  each  other;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  acquire  for  themselYes,  under  a  ruler  whose 
TesidLuce  was  in  Xcustria,  the  virtual  possession  of 
the  government  of  Austrasia.  The  strong  assurances 
of  support  which  were  made  to  Glotaire  by  Amulpb 

and  PepiiJ,  in  the  name  of  their  party,  were  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  lead  iiis  army  to  Andernach  on  the 
Rhine ;  Brunhilda  and  her  great-grandchildren  being 
then  at  Worms.  The  ai!:efl  queen  ^vas  not  deceived 
as  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  knew  too  well  the 
strength  which  the  invading  army  derived  from  the 
treachery  of  her  own  subjects.  At  lirst,  there  tore, 
she  made  an  appeal  to  the  enemy's  ibrbearance,  and 
sending  an  embassy  to  the  king  at  Andernach  she 
besought  him  to  retire  from  the  territory  which 
Theoderic  had  bequeathed  to  his  children.^  But  Glo- 
taire was  equally  well  informed  with  herself  of  the 
state  of  the  Austrasian  army,  and  was  not  likely  to 
feel  much  compunction  for  the  children  of  one  who 
had  threatened  to  dethrone  him.  His  answer  to 
Brunhilda's  message  was  a  significant  hint  at  her 
want  of  power  to  withstand  him.  Whatever,"  he 
sent  word  back,  <^  the  Franks  themselves,  by  the 
guidance  of  God,  shall  determine  upon,  I  am  ready  to 


<  Fredeg.  Chron.  zzziz.  and  iL 
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abide  by."  The  answer  was  understood,  and  Brun- 
hilda  wasted  no  more  time  in  negotiations  naefiil 

only  to  her  enemies.    She  felt  that  all  was  lost  but 
her  own  indomitable  spiriti  which  neither  ^age,  nor 
the  enmity  of  foes^  nor  the  treachery  of  friends,  were 
able  to  subdue.    She  despatched  Werner,  the  Aus- 
trasian  Major-Domns,  with  the  yonng  prince  Sigebert, 
across  the  Rhine,  to  bring  up  the  Thnringian  Cter- 
mans,  in  whose  courage  and  fidelity  she  had  reason 
to  confide*   But  Werner  himself  had  been  tampered 
with,  and  purposely  neglected  to  fulfil  his  mission. 
As  a  last  resource,  Brniihilda  fied  into  Burgundy; 
but  there,  too,  the  cliief  men  both  of  the  Cburch 
and  the  laity,  were  banded  together  against  her ;  and 
readUy  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  traitor 
Werner  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  royal  boose 
of  Austrasia.^    Sigebert,  meantime,  unconscious  per- 
haps of  the  falsehood  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted 
for  the  protection  of  his  helpless  boyhood,  advanced  • 
with  his  army  against  Clot  aire,  and  encountered  him 
between  ChUons-sur-Mame  and  the  river  Aisne.  Many 
of  the  Austrasian  seigniors  were  at  this  time  actually 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  of  those  who  followed 
Sigebert  multitudes  were  eager  to  desert.    At  the 
ded^ye  moment,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  lead 
them  into  action,  the  Australians  turned  their  backs 
without  striking  a  blow,  and,  marching      the  field, 

1  Fred,  CkrotL  xlL:  ^Buigimdw  FwmB,  tern  Epbcopi  quan 
esteri  LeDdeiy  timentw  Braniohi Mem,  et  odium  in  earn  habontoo 
cum  Wamaohario  oonailinm  iaientea  traotabanl^     negve  tmui  ec 
JSUU  Thead«riei  avaderet" 
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retreated  to  the  Sadne,  doeely  followed  by  Clotaire, 
who  had  good  reasons  for  not  attacking  them.  On 

the  river  Saonc  the  mutiny  in  the  camp  of  Sigebert 
became  open  and  declared.  The  boy-king  and  his 
brothers  were  delivered  up  by  their  own  soldiers 
into  the  bands  of  their  enemies.  Sig<  l)c  rt  and  Corvus 
were  immediately  pat  to  death ;  Childebert  escaped, 
and  disappears  from  the  page  of  liistory ;  while  Me- 
rovsBus,  on  account  of  some  religious  scruples  in  the 
mind  of  Qotaire,  who  was  his  godfather,  was  spared, 
and  educated  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank,^ 

Nothing,  however,  was  effected  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rebellioas  and  now  triumphant  seigniors,  while  their 
hated  enemy  Brunhilda  remained  alive.  Though  she 
could  not  at  this  time  have  been  much  less  than  seventy 
years  old,  she  was  an  object  of  fear  as  well  as  hatred  to 
thousands  of  mail-clad  ^varriors  in  the  lull  Hush  of 
victory.  While  the  tragic  fate  of  the  young  king  was 
being  decided  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa6ne,  Brunhilda 
was  at  U rba  in  Burgundy,  with  her  grand-daughter 
Theodelinda.  The  defection  of  Werner  and  the 
mutiny  of  Sigebert's  troops  had  left  her  without 
resources,  and  she  was  delivered  up  by  the  Constable 
Herpo  into  the  hands  of  Glotaire  and  her  numerous 
efnemies ;  who,  not  content  with  simply  putting  her  to 
death,  glutted  their  eyes  upon  her  agonies  during 
three  days  of  cruel  torture.  She  was  led  round  the 
camp  upon  a  camel,  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of 

1  FretL  Chron,  zlii. :  Amplectens  amore,  quod  ipsum  de  Bancto 
ezeepiflBet  la^acm.**  . 
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the  multitude ;  and  at  last  being  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  yidoas  horse,  she  "was  left  to  perish  miae- 
raWy. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  forming  a  fair  judgment  of  the  character 
of  Brunhilda,  arising  from  the  unfavutuable  bias 
against  her  in  the  minds  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  her  day.  We  must  remember  that  she  had  in- 
curred the  bitter  hostility  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  no  less  than  of  the  lay  seigiuors,  by  h^ 
endeavours  to  check  the  growth  of  their  inordinate 
wealth,  Mud  to  curb  their  rising  spirit  ot  insubordina- 
tion.^ The  account  given  by  Fred^r  of  her  con- 
flict irith  Saint  Golumban,  the  Irish  missionary,  cchi- 
veys  to  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  feelings  of  tbc 
cleigy  towards  her ;  and  to  offend  the  clergy,  the 
only  chroniclers  of  that  age,  was  to  ensure  historical 
damnation  and  an  infamous  immortality.^   But  in 

*  Montesquieu^  Esp.  d^s  Loisy  liv.  xxxi.  ch.  i. :  "  H  arrivn  que  la 
Cour  voulAt  rt'voqucr  les  dons  qui  avoient  c  to  faits  ;  cela  rait  un  mi'- 
conteiitement  gen^rale  dass  la  Nation,  et  I'on  vit  bientot  naitre  cette 
Revolution  fameaae  dans  lliistoire  de  France,  dont  la  premiere 
epoque  fiit  Ic  spectadfl  etonnant  da  sappUce  de  BninehauU.'' 
Conf.  Fredeg.  Cbron.  xxvii. 

'  St.  Columban  refused  his  blessing  to  Brunbilda's  great-gmnd" 
children  Sigebert^  CUldebert,  &c. :  Cui  Brunichildis  ait^  'Begit 
sunt  filii,  ta  eoB  benedietioiie  roboia.'  At  iUe  '  Neqnaqvam,' 
inqniti '  istos  regalia  Boeptra  suscepturos  gcias  :  do  lapaaaribna 
emerseruoL  lUa  furens  parvuloa  abire jusait.' "  Fred.Chioii«xxxvL 
In  the  life  of  Colambaii»  bj  the  Abbot  Jonaa»  the  saint  la  aaid 
to  have  foretold  the  destractioii  of  Bnmhilda  and  her  great-giaod- 
ehildren»  and  the  aeeeaaion  of  Clotaire  to  both  the  Prankish  king^ 
doma.  After  bis  banishment  bj  Theoderte  and  BriuihUda»  he  is 
said  to  have  been  well  received  bj  Theudeberl,  who  bid  him 
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Bmnhilda'a  caae,  ib»  seal  of  her  demies  outruns 
tiieir  diierelion,  and  the  yery  extravagance  of  their 

charges  both  excites  suspicion  and  furnishes  mate- 
iiab  finr  thdr  lefbtatioo*  Fredegsr,  in  his  dutmide, 
odb  her  ^  anodier  Jezebel,''  and  says  that  Glotaire's 
inordinate  hatred  of  her  arose  from  htr  having  killed 
ten  Fraiddsh  kings  and  pxinoes*  Fortunately  for  the 
lepatation  of  the  accnsed,  Fredegar  has  mentioned 
the  names  of  these  ten  royal  victims;  but  of  these 
there  is  not  one  whose  murder  has  not  been  ascribed 
to  tome  other  and  far  more  probable  agent,  by  better 
authorities  than  Fredegar.  Clotaire,''  says  Mon« 
tesquien,  reproached  her  with  the  death  of  ten 
kings,  two  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  himself ; 
the  death  of  some  others  must  be  charged  upon  the 
iate  or  wickedness  of  another  queen ;  and  the  nation 
which  had  allowed  Fredegunda  to  die  in  her  bed,  and 

choose  a  suitable  place  for  a  monastery.  Columban  fixed  oa 
Bregentz,  wliich  was  at  that  time  inhabited  bj  a  Suabian  people. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  while  exploring  the  country,  he  game  upon 
some  of  tiiA  Inhabitants  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  performing 
a  heathen  sacrifice.  They  had  a  large  vessel  which  they  called 
«tfpa  (kufe)  which  held  about  twenty  pailsfull,  filled  with  beerj 
fltanding  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  reply  to  Colamban'a  qneetion 
what  they  going  to  do  with  it,  they  replied  that  they  were  going  to 
Miftee  to  Wodan  (whom  tome  caU  Mereory).  When  the  Satat 
keiid  of  tlua  honible  work  he  blew  on  the  oaik»  and,  lo  t  It  was 
lofModt  ^  flov^  hito  j^eoes  with  a  load  noiai^  so  that  all  the  beer 
moot.  Thie  made  it  OTideot  that  the  Devil  was  In  the  eaik, 
iriio  wished  to  ensnare  the  souls  of  the  saerifieers  bj  earthly 
4ridu.  When  the  heathens  saw  this  thejr  were  astonished,  and 
ttid  thai  Colnmhan  had  a  strong  breath  to  burst  a  strongly  bound 
cttk.  Bat  he  rebuked  them  in  the  words  of  the  Gkispel,  and  bid 
tbeago  home. 
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opposed  the  punishment  of  her  flagrant  crimes,  should 

have  beheld  with  the  greatest  culumess  the  sius  of  a 
Branhilda."  ^ 

Amidst  snch  palpable  misrepresentations,  it  is  dit^ 
ficult  to  know  what  to  believe,  and  hazardous  to  fix 
upon  her  any  of  the  specific  crimes  with  which  she  haa 
been  charged.  To  say  that  she  was  guilty  of  intrigue 
and  violence  is  to  say  that  slie  lived  and  struggled  in 
an  age  and  in  a  court  where  these  were  the  only 
means  of  self-prcser\  ation.  We  see  that  she  was 
ambitious,  and  crime  was  at  that  period  more  pecu- 
liarly the  companion  and  assessor  of  power.  Her 
desire  of  vengeance  was  roused  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  her  career  by  injuries  which  only  a 
saint  could  have  fergiven.  She  had  to  struggle 
through  her  whole  life  with  antagonists  who  beset 
her  path  with  the  dagger  and  the  poison  cup,  and 

against  whom  she  could  not  possibly  liavc  held  lier 
ground  without  sometimes  turning  tiieir  o^vn  detes* 
table  weapons  against  themselves.  That  she  com- 
mitted many  ciinies,  therefore,  wLicli  nothing  can 
justify,  though  the  circumstances  of  her  life  may  in 
some  degree  palliate  them,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt.  Yet  even  through  the  dai-k  veil  which  hos- 
tile chroniclers  have  thrown  over  the  character  of 
Brunhilda,  many  traces  may  be  discerned  of  what 
is  noblci  generous,  and  even  tender,  in  her  dispo* 
sition.  Nor  can  we^  while  we  read  her  history, 
suppress  the  thouglit,  that  she  who  died  a  death 
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of  torture  amidst  exulting  foes,  had  tiiat  witliin  her 
which  in  better  times  would  have  made  her  the 
ornament  and  the  blessing  of  the  country  over  which 
she  ruled,  and  ensured  her  a  niche  in  the  vast  cata« 
combs  of  history  among  the  wise,  the  great,  and 
good.^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible publicity  was  given  to  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
Brunhikhi's  execution,  that  the  hatred  against  her 
was  not  only  intense  but  general ;  for  otherwise  her 
enemies  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  exciting  the 
sympathy  of  the  multitude  in  htr  nameless  sufferings. 
And  yet  she  would  seem  to  have  had  all  the 
qualities  calculated  to  excite  the  enthusiastic  par- 
tiality of  subjects  towards  their  rulers.    She  was  the 
daughter,  sister,  mother,  grandmother,  and  great- 
grandmother  of  kings ;  and  had,  moreover,  beauty 
and  intellect  enough  to  raise  a  peasant  to  a  throae. 
Her  indomitable  courage,  her  ceaseless  activity,  and 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  conduct  of  affiairs,  enabled 
her  to  carry  on  with  wonderful  success  a  conflict 
with  the  powerful  seigniors,  and  to  postpone  for  many 
years  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.    Her  mental 
and  personal  graces  attracted  the  attention  and  ad- 
minttion  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  praises  her 
for  her  Christian  devotion,  uprightness  of  heart, 

1  Fr^dtg.  Chroitu  xliL :  Ter  tridanm  earn  diverais  tormentis 
adfeetam*  jubet  piias  camelo  per  omnem  exercittim  sedentem  per- 
dpcere ;  postlinc  coma  capitis,  uno  pede  et  braehio  ad  yitiocissimi 
equi  caodntn  ligare ;  ibique  ealcabtis  et  Teloeitate  curoiia  membratim 
disrumpitar."  Montesqaieu,  Esprit  deaLois,  iii.  p.  302* 
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skill  in  government,  and  the  careful  education  she 
bestowed  upon  her  childreD.^  That  the  unliappy 
circumstancea  in  which  her  life  was  passed  had  not 


^  Greg.  Mag.  (Op.  om.  Paris,  1705),  tL  ep.  5. :  *'  ExaeHePtMP 
vestne  pnedicandam  et  Deo  placitam  bonitatem,  et  gubernaoilA 
testatitur,  et  educatio  filii  manifestat  Cui  oon  solum  iocolomeiii 
rerum  tomporaliom  glortam  provicia  BoUidtadine  conservs8tii» 
yerum  etiam  ttterna  vitaa  pminla  providistia^  dum  meatem  ipaioi 
in  radice  veiw  fldei«  matenia,  ut  decmti  ^  laudabiU  inadtntioae 
plantaatja." 

CoDf.      60.  and  59^  in  wliich  latter  Gregoiy  conunends  An- 
gnatinei  then  on  his  way  to  England*  to  the  notice  of  Bninhilda. 
Also  ix.  epist  11.  109.  117.:  ''Dnm  torbas  gentiam  landaliililer 
gnbernatis.**  And  zi.  62.,  in  which  he  says :  **  Gratias  onnlpo- 
tenti  Deo  referimus  qui  *  *  *  ita  tos  amore  Christians  Religionis 
implcvir,  ut  quidquid  ad  animarum  lucrum,  quidquid  ad  propagv 
tionem  fidei  pertinere  cognosdtiSi  devota  mente  et  pio  opefari 
studio  non  cessetis.   Quanto  autem  favore,  quantaque  opitulatione 
excellentia  vestra  reverendissimum  fratrem  et  Coepiscopura  nos- 
trum Augustinum  pruficiscentem  ad  Aiiglorum  gentem  adjuverit, 
nec  ante  silentio  fama  conticiiit,  et  postea  quidam  ab  eo  ad  nos 
^lonachi  riideuiites    subtllitor    rctulerunt.     Et  quidem  haic  de 
Christianitato  vesua  inirentur  alii,  quibus  adhuc  beneficia  vestra 
minus  sunt  cognita;  naiu  nobi?^,  quibus  experimentis  jam  nota 
sunt,  non  mirundum  est,  sed  gaudeiidum,  8cc."    Conf.  ix.  cp.  11. 

Ibid,  epist.  xi.  63.  :  "  lllud  etiam  cunctis  patenter  insinuat, 
quia  et  effera  corda  gcntilium  providi  gubernatis  arte  eon- 
gilii,  et  regiam  quod  miyoria  adbuc  iaudia  est,  ornatis  sapieuiia 
potest  atom.'* 

Ibid,  epist.  xiii.  6.  :  "Inter  alia  bona  hoc  apud  vos  prae  cscteris 
tenet  principatum,  quod  in  mediis  hiijus  mundi  iluctibus,  qui 
regentia  animos  turbulenta  solent  vexatione  confundere,  ita 
cor  ad  divini  cnltiis  aroorem  et  venernbilium  locorum  disponeo* 
dam  qiiietem  reducitia,  ac  si  nulla  vos  alia  cura  soUicitet.  Unde 
.  .  .  prce  aliis  gentibns  gentem  Francorum  nssenmus  feliceni, 
quas  sic  bonis  omnibus  prmdiiam  meruit  habere  Reginam."  Ger* 
mani  ParisioTttm  Episc.  Epist.  ad  Brunecbildem  R.  Du  Chesos^ 
i.  p.  855. 
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excluded  the  feeling  of  mercy  from  ker  heart  she 
proved  by  ranaoming  at  her  own  expense  some 

Longobardian  prisoiiers,  and  still  more  by  dismiss- 
ing unhurt  the  wretched  priest  who  was  sent  to 
betray  and  murder  her.  At  a  time  when  intrigue 
and  plunder  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all  around  her, 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  erection  of  public 
workst  which  have  been  pronounced  worthy  of  a 
Komaii  edile  or  proconsul ;  and  yet  thousands  of  Ik  r 
own  countrymen  rejoiced  to  see  her  torn  limb  irorn 
limb,  and  could  not  satisfy  their  rage  until  they  had 
burned  her  lacerated  body,  and  scattered  her  ashes 
to  the  dust  1 


o  2 
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CUAP.  V. 

FBOX  THB  DEATH  OF  BBUNUILDA  TO  TBB  DBATB  OF 

OARI<  HABTSL. 

A.D.  613—741. 

Ain>  thas,  after  a  loDg  series  of  rebellions,  the 

rising  aristocracy  gained  their  first  great  victory 
over  the  monarchy ;  we  say  the  monarchy,  for  in  the 
battle  which  made  him  king  of  the  whole  Frankish 
empire  no  one  was  more  truly  defeated  than  the 
nominal  victori  Clotaire  II.  himself.  He  was,  in 
fact,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  seigniors  for 
the  humiliation  of  the  royal  power.  It  was  not 
because  Neustria  was  stronger  than  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy,  that  the  Neustrian  king  obtained  a  triple 
crown  J  but  because  the  power  of  the  seigniors  av  as 
greater  than  that  of  the  infant  kings  and  their  female 
guardian. 

The  chief  advantage  of  every  victory  naturally 
falls  to  the  leaders  of  the  yictorious  party;  and 
we  find  that  on  this  occasion  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  were  the  principal  gainers  by  the  change 
which  bad  taken  place.  Clotaire  II.  soon  learned  that 
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the  support  he  had  recdved  was  sold,  not  given; 
and  that,  though  he  was  the  ruler  of  th^  united 
Frankiah  empirei  his  position  di&red  from,  and 
was  far  less  commanding  than,  that  of  Clovis  or 
the  ^rst  Clotaire.    No  sooner  was  the  kiugdoui  ol 
Bargundy  transferred  to  him,  than  Werner,  the 
major-domus  ot  tliut  country,  demanded,  as  the  price 
of  his  treachery,  that  he  should  be  confirmed  in  his 
mayoralty,  and  that  Clotaire  should  bind  himself  by 
oath  never  to  degrade  him  from  that  olhce.^  Ar- 
nulph  and  Pepin  \  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in 
Anstrasia,  were  rewarded  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
exercised  all  the  substantial  power  of  kings  under 
the  humble  names  of  mayors  of  the  palace.    It  was 
fortunate  for  the  latter  country,  and  indeed  for  the 
whole  empire,  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  reins  uL' 
government  had  fallen  into  such  able  hands.  The 
singular  concord  which  existed  between  Amulph  and 
Pepin, —  who  are  pecuUarly  interesting  to  us  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  Carlovingian  race, — affords  us  evi- 
dence that  they  were  actuated  by  patriotism  as  well 
as  ambition.    Yet  they  felt  their  power,  and  both 
used  and  endeavoured  to  increase  it.    Anxious  for 
the  substance  rather  than  the  external  trappings  of 
authority,  they  wisely  sought  a  nominal  head,  under 
the  shadow  of  whose  name  they  might  be  less  ex- 
posed to  the  shafts  of  envy.   It  was  with  this  view 
that  they  advised  Clotaire  to  grant  the  greater 

*  Fredeg.  Chron.  xliii.  ' 

*  Called  Pepin  of  Landen  (Laadre«> 

r 
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portion  of  Anstrasta  during  his  own  lifetime  to 

Dagobert,  his  son  by  Queen  Beretrudis,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  should  administer  the  kingdom 
for  him.^ 

If  we  could  feel  any  doubts  as  to  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  revolution  effected  at  this  period,  the 
edicts  published  by  Clotaire  would  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  them.  In  many  respects  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  these  documents  resemble  those  of  our  own 
Magna  Charta.^  Their  principal  object  is  to  protect 
the  rich  and  powerful  seigniors,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king,  and  to  es* 
tablish  them  in  the  ftill  possession  of  all  the  rights 
they  had  usurped,  during  the  dark  and  troubled 
period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  in 
such  periods  that  a  few  grow  great  by  the  depression 
of  the  many,  and  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  few, 
for  mutual  protection,  that  those  formidable  aristo- 
cracies of  Europe  arose  which  often  proved  strong 
enough  to  control  in  turn  both  king  and  people* 

The  Frankish  empire,  though  at  this  time  nomi- 
nally reunited  under  one  head,  was  in  reality 
governed  by  four  virtually  independent  rulers,  of 
whom  Clotaire  himself  was  not  the  most  important. 

'  Fredeg.  Chron,  xlrii.:  Dagobertum  .  •  •  •  super  Austrasios 
regem  instituit,  retinena  aibi  quod  Ardennft  et  Yosagos  Tersos 
Neaster  ei  Burgundiam  exeltidebaot**  Erchanberti  Fragm.  nd  an. 
622*  (apb  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  690.),  where  Fepiii  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
appointed  Mtjor-Domas  et  Padagogtu* 

*  Balux.  Capit.  Beg.  Franc  (Paris,  1677.  fol.),  for  Lawa  of 
Clotaire  XL 
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Werner,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  Major-Domus  of 

Burirundy  for  life ;  and  as  such  was  butii  adminis- 
trator of  the  royal  Jiscm  and  generalissimo  of  the 
army.  Austraua  was  governed  by  Amnlph  and 
Pepin  in  the  name  of  Dagobert;  and  even  in 
Neustria,  the  original  portion  of  Clotaire,  and  that 
in  which  he  had  the  greatest  personal  influence, 
there  was  a  major-domus,  on  whom  the  weight  of 
government  principally  rested. 

During  the  minority  of  Dagobert,  Austrasia  flou- 
rished under  the  wise  administration  of  his  two 
guardians^  who  pursued  the  same  object— the  wel- 
fare of  the  country — with  a  wonderful  unanimity. 
**  Even  the  nations,"  says  Fredegar,  "  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  Avars  (Huns)  and  the  Slaves  "  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Austrasian  mayors  agdnst  their  savage 
neighbours.^  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  Da- 
gobert, or  rather  his  advisers^  should  wish  to  extend 
their  rule,  and  to  recover  that  portion  of  Austrasia 
which  Clotaire  had  retained,  when,  by  the  advice  of 
the  great  seigniors,  he  had  set  apart  a  kingdom 
for  his  son.  Dagobert,  when  summoned  by  his 
father  to  Clichy*  to  marry  Gomatrudis,  the  sister  of 
Clotalre's  second  queen  Sichildis,  took  the  opportunity 
of  claiming  those  provinces  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Austrasian  kingdom.    On  bis  father's  refusal,  a 

•  Fredeg.Chron.  Iviii. ;  "  . .  .  consillo  pi  lmitus  heatis»imi  Arnulfi, 
Mettensis  urbis  Pontificis,  et  Pippini,  Majoris  Domus,  usus,  tnnta 
prosperiiutc  regale  regimen  in  Auster  regebat  (Dagobertus)  ut  a 
cunctifl  gentibua  imineniso  ordine  laudem  haberet.'* 

'  A  royal  residence  near  Paris* 
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violent  dispute  arose  between  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  decided  is  another  proof  of  the  extra- 

ordinary  power  to  which  the  new  aristocracy  had 
attained.  The  question  was  referred  to  twelve  of 
the  Franldsh  seigniors,  among  whom  was  Amnlph 
himself,  the  Bishop  of  Metz.^  The  decision,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  was  in  favour  of  Dagobert,  who 
regained  the  Vosges  and  Ardennes  in  the  Nether- 
lauds  j  nor  did  Clotaire  consider  it  prudent  to 
oppose  the  change.  The  additionid  strength  thus 
given  to  the  German  portion  of  the  empire  was  in 
some  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  stricter  union 
of  Burgundy  and  Neustria,  (in  both  of  which  the 
Romance  element  predominated,)  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  Werner.  By  some  temporary  change 
in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  which  may  have 
been  the  result  of  Werner's  government,  the  Bur- 
gundian  people,  or  rather  the  seigniors,  consented  to 
forego  the  right  they  had  usurped,  of  choosing 
another  mayor,  and  remained  for  a  time  more 
immediately  under  the  government  of  the  king.^ 

In  A.D.  628,  about  two  years  after  the  re  ar- 
rangement of  territory  by  the  twelve  umpires,  as 
above  described,  Clotaire  II.  died,  having  reigned 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  left  behind  him 
another  son,  Charibert^,  by  an  unknown  mother; 

»  Fred.  Chron.  liii. 

•  Fred.  Chron.  liv. :  "Omnes  unaniaiitcr  Uenegantes  se  nequa- 
quara  velle  Mujureai  Doinus  cligere." 

*  According  to  the  Gesta  Dagoberti,  c.  v.  (ap.  Bouq.  ii.  p. 
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bat  Dagobert  aspired  to  reign  alone,  and  sammoned 
his  varlike  Aiistrasians  to  the  field.  The  Burgun- 
dians,  without  a  head,  had  little  motive  to  resistance ; 
nor  do  the  Neustriana  seem  to  have  interested  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Charibert,  for  they  quickly  paid 
their  homage  to  King  Dagobert  at  Soissons.  The 
unfortuoate  Gharibert,  however,  found  a  friend  in  his 
uncle  Brodulf,  who  endeavoured  to  iiiiluence  the  king 
in  favour  of  his  brother  j  and  Dagobert,  having  ob- 
tained all  that  he  aimed  at  without  resistance,  was 
induced  to  resign  a  portion  of  his  vast  douunions. 
"  Moved  with  pity,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  and  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  the  wise,  he  gave  up  to  Ghari- 
bert  the  territory  which  lies  between  the  boundaries 
of  the  Visigoths  and  the  river  Loire  (or  Garonne  * 
Nor  had  Dagob^t  any  occasion  to  repent  his  gene- 
rosity ;  Charibert,  after  extending  his  boundaries 
to  the  south  at  the  expense  of  the  Gascons,  died 
in  A.D.  631,  leaving  his  brother  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  whole  empire. 

The  influences  to  which  Dagobert  had  hitherto  been 
subjected  were  favourable  both  to  virtue  and  good 
government.  He  had  lived  chiefly  among  the  Ger- 
man Franks,  whose  habits  and  manners,  though 
rough  and  even  coarse,  were  &r  less  corrupt  than 

58i.)t  Charibert  was  the  son  of  l^ehfldls»  Clotaire's  second  wife, 
in  which  case  he  could  not  haTo  been  more  than  nine  yeara  old 

when  his  father  died  (a.d.  628).  But  Charibert  died  three  years 
after  his  WaUvr  (a.d.  631),  leaving  one,  or,  as  some  say,  three  Bona  I 
Fred.  Chron.  h  i. 

t  Fred,  Chron,  U'u, :    Citra  Ligerem  et  limitem  SpanioB.' 
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those  of  the  Gallo-BotnaDs  of  Neustria  and  Bur- 
gundy. He  had  enjoyed  the  society  and  counsel  of 
the  two  wisest,  most  energetic,  and  honourable  men 
of  the  day,  Amulph  ^  and  Pepin ;  by  whose  skilful 
measures,  and  commanding  influence  in  Chuixh  and 
btate,  he  was  firmly  supported  on  the  tiirone.  If 
we  may  trust  to  the  panegyrics  of  the  chroniclers, 
respecting  one  avIio  was  ditator  supra  moduni  lar^ 
gissimus  of  the  churches,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor, 
Dagobert  was  not  unworthy  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  is  represented  as  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  who  were 
prosperous  and  grateful.  Unfortunately,  however,  be 
was  one  of  those  whose  character  is  at  the  mercy  of 
immediately  surrounding  influences,  from  the  wise 
and  good  he  readily  imbibed  sentiments  of  honour 
and  wisdom,  but  he  was  no  less  sensibly  alive  to  the 
attractions  of  evil  example  and  the  allurements  of 
vicious  pleasure.  On  the  death  of  Clotaire  he  re- 
moved the  seat  of  his  government  to  Paris,  a  city 
which,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  bore  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  a  bastard  Roman  civilisation. 
The  Neustrians,  jealous  of  the  Austrasians,  whom 
they  regarded  as  barbarians  with  mingled  contempt 
and  fear,  exerted  all  their  arts  to  captivate  the  afieo- 
tions  of  the  young  monarch,  and  to  eradicate  his 
German  nationality.^  The  first  sign  of  their  sue* 
cess  was  the  dismissal,  or  rather  abandonment,  by 

1  Vid.  PauU.  Diacon.  de  Gest.  Latigob.     e.  16. 
*  Fredeg.  Cbron.  Iz.   Gestt  Dagoberti,  xzii. 
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the  king  of  his  queen  Gomatradis,  whom  he  left 

at   Reuilly^  in   the  neighbourhood  of  P«aris,  and 
raised  her  servant  Nanthildis  to  the  throne.  And 
now  the  artificial  calmness  of  the  royal  mind,  which 
had  but  reflected  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  noble 
associates,  was  quickly  ruffled  by  a  storm  of  un- 
governable desires  and  passions.     Nanthildis  did 
not  long  maintain  herself  in  the  elevation  from  which 
she  had  thrust  another.      Abandoned,''  says  Fre* 
degar,     to  immoderate  luxury,  like  Solomon,  Da^ 
bert  had  three  wives  at  one  time,  and  a  very  great 
Bomber  of  concubines.''    The  names  of  the  contem- 
porary queens  were  Nanthildis,  Wulfegandis,  and 
Berchildis;  the  concubines  were  so  numerous  that 
the  chronicler  declines  to  name  them.    The  extra* 
vagant  expenditure,  rendered  necessary  by  his  new 
mode  of  life,  was  supplied  by  arbitrary  exactions  and 
impofits,  which  alienated  the  affections  both  of  those 
who  anffiered,  and  those  who  feared  to  snffer.  Pepin, 
a  man    prudent  in  all  things,  full  of  good  counsel 
and  honour,  and  esteemed  by  all  for  the  love  of  justice 
which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Dagobert," 
saw  and  deplored,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  change.* 
His  very  virtues,  for  which  his  royal  pupil  had  once 
valued  and  loved  him,  were  now  regarded  with 
dislike,  as  a  tacit  reproof  on  the  immoderate  self- 
indulgence  of  the  king.  Dagobert  sought  and  foand  in 
Mga,  a  minister  better  suited  to  his  altered  Leai  L  uud 

*  Now  tlie  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  in  Paris. 
^  Fredeg.  Cliron.  Ixi* 
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life;  and  Pepin,  who  had  first  placed  Dagobert  on  the 
throne,  was  for  a  time  in  personal  danger  from  those 

who  hated  Lis  virtues,  and  feared  his  ability  and 
influence.  But  the  love  of  justice,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  to  whom  he  cleaved  with  steadfast  heart,  deli- 
vered him  from  all  his  troubles." 

It  was  in  this  adverse  position  of  affairs,  when  the 
king  was  sunk  in  sensual  luxury,  and  the  people  were 
murmuriug  at  the  ever  increasing  burdens  whicli  bis 
folly  and  extravagance  laid  upon  them,  that  the 
Franks  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Slavonic 
tribes  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  empire.  The 
exact  limits  which  divided  the  rude  nations  of  an* 
tiquity  (whose  •  ti^eaties,  where  they  existed,  were 
expressed  in  the  most  vague  and  general  terms) 
can  never  be  defined  with  any  great  degree  of  cer< 
tainty.  After  the  fall  of  the  Thuringian  kingdom, 
which  had  formed  a  barrier  to  their  progress  west- 
ward, the  Slaves,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Sarmatians,  commenced  a  migration  across  the  Elbe, 
and  gradually  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  river 
Saale  in  Thuringia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  Bohemia  was  in  possession  of  a  tribe  of 
Slaves  called  Czechs,  who  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  had  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Culpa  and  the  ^lur,  and  extended  themselves 
westward  beyond  the  river  Salza.  A  portion  of 
these,  under  the  name  of  Wends,  who  lived  on  the 
Baltic,  retained  their  independence  until  a  later 
period;  those  who  occupied  central  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  Saale,  and  were  called  Sorbs, 
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were  tributary  to  the  Franks ;  while  the  Slaves  (in  ^ 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word)  of  Bohemia,  and  on 

the  north-west  boundary  of  the  Frankish  empire, 
groaned  beneath  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Avars 
or  Hans.  This  latter  people  lived  among  their  more 
industrious  and  civilised  subjects  like  freebooters; 
never  fixing  their  residence  in  any  one  place,  but 
roving  to  and  fro,  and  compelling  those  among  whom 
they  happened  to  be  to  support  them  in  idleness,  and 
even  to  place  their  wives  and  daughters  at  their 
absolute  j&tposal.  In  war  the  Slaves  are  said  to  have 
been,  placed  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  while  their 
masters  abstained  from  fighting  until  they  saw  their 
subjects  defeated.^  Such  intolerable  oppression 
would  have  roused  resistance  even  froui  the  most 
timid ;  the  subject  Slaves  continually  rebelled,  and 
their  independent  kinsmen,  the  Baltic  Wends,  were 
obliged  to  wage  incessant  wars  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  freedom.  The  efforts  of  the  former  had 
been  hitherto  entirely  unavailing,  and  had  had  no 
Other  result  than  that  of  fixing  the  yoke  more  firmly 
on  their  necks.  But  the  time  of  their  deliverance 
came  at  last.  Durini?  the  rtiL^iis  of  Clotaire  and 
Dagobert  a  revolution  took  place  among  the  Sla- 
vonian tribes,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertaiiieJ  from  the  confused  and  meagre  accoimts 
of  the  chroniclers.  All  that  we  can  gather  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is,  that  the  Slaves  and  Wends 
succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  their  rapacious 


'  Fredeg.  Cbron.  xlriii. 
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and  insolent  lords,  and  in  establishing  an  independent 
kingdom;  and  that  they  came  at  this  period  into 
coilision  with  the  Franks  on  their  respective  borders. 
According  to  Fredcgar,  the  Slavonic  peoples  owed 
their  deliverance  chiefly  to  a  Frank  of  obscure  origin, 
named  Samo,  ivho,  when  travelling  (about  a.d.  624) 
among  the  Slaves  or  ^V  ends  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
found  this  people,  and  more  especially  the  sons  of 
the  Huns  by  the  Wendish  women,  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion.  Like  our  own  glorious  Clive  in  later 
times,  he  abandoned  his  commercial  career  for  the 
more  congenial  pursuits  of  war  and  conquest ;  and 
having  joined  the  Slaves,  he  soon  enabled  them  by 
his  skill  and  valour  to  defeat  the  Avars  or  Huns 
in  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle.  So  sensible  were 
the  liberated  Slaves  of  what  they  owed  to  Samo,  and 
so  grateful  for  bis  timely  and  voluntary  service,  that 
they  unanimously  elected  him  as  their  king,  and  re- 
mained faithful  in  their  ailegiauce  to  him  for  a  space 
of  six  and  thirty  years. 

In  A.  D.  631,  as  Fredegar  and  others  relate,  some 
Frankish  merchants  were  plundered  and  killed  in  the 
territory  of  Samo  by  some  of  his  subjects.  Dagobert 
immediately  sent  an  ambassador,  named  Slcharius.  to 
demand  reparation  j  but  Samo  appears  never  to  have 
admitted  him  to  an  audience.  At  last,  however,  Sicba- 
rius  managed  to  get  into  the  royal  presence,  by  dis- 
guising himself  and  his  attendants  in  the  Slavonic  dresa, 
and  he  then  delivered  the  message  entrusted  to  hue. 
Samo  replied,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  injuries 
had  been  inflicted  by  both  parties,  and  that  many  cases 
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of  the  same  kind  most  be  inquired  into,  that  mutual 
tttisfiuitioii  might  be  giireii.  This  aDswer^  though 
dignified  and  fair,  was  not  what  Sichariue  expected  to 
hear,  and,  losing  the  command  ot  his  temper,  he  began, 
^  like  a  iooliah  ambaaeador,  to  ntter  words  which  were 

liot  contained  in  his  instructions.''  Amongst  other 
things  he  said  that  both  Samo  and  his  subjects  owed 
afleg^ce  and  senriee  to  the  Prankish  monarch;  to 
which  the  King  of  the  Slaves  replied  with  calmness, 
^  And  the  territory  ^ich  we  possess  shall  be  Dago* 
bert^S)  and  we  will  be  his  people,  if  he  is  disposed  to 
be  at  peace  witii  us."  This  soft  answer  did  not  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  the  emissary^  who  was  ^ery  pro* 

bably  directed  to  promote  the  nils  understanding;  and 
he  insultingly  replied  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
Christians^  the  servants  of  God,  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  dogs.  "If,*'  said  Samo,  with  dignitied  sarcasm, 
'*ye  are  the  servants  of  God,  and  we  his  dogs,  so  long 
IS  ye  act  against  Him  we  have  received  permission  to 
tear  you."  * 

On  theretarn  of  his  ambassadors,  who  had  suffered 

80  palpable  a  defeat  in  the  preliminary  war  of  words, 
Bsgobert  summoned  his  Austrasian  troops  and  sent 
them  against  the  Slaves  in  Ml  assarance  of  success. 

Ariwaid,  King  of  the  Longobards,  sent  an  auxiliary 

foroe  from  Italy  to  serve  with  the  Franks,  who  were 
sbo  joined  by  the  Alemannian  or  Swabian  contingent, 
and  were  at  first  succetsful.  But  when  the  Aus- 
trasians  were  led  up  to  attack  a  strong  place  called 

1  Fredeg.  ChroiL  Ixviii* 
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Wogatishurc  \  where  a  large  army  of  Wends  had  been 
drawn  together,  they  were  miserably  defeated  and  put 
to  flight.    This  unexpected  issue  of  the  contest,  is 
attributed  by  the  chroniclers  to  the  ill-will  oi  the  Ana- 
trasianSy  who  went  into  the  fight  without  any  hearty 
zeal,  on  account  of  their  dislike  of  Dagobert,  and 
their  jealousy  of  the  Xoustrians,  with  whom  the 
king  had  so  much  identified  himself.    That  the  vic- 
tory, however  gained,  was  real  and  substuiitial,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Derwau,  Prince  of  the 
Sorbs,  who  had  been  in  some  degree  subject  to  the 
Franks,  transferred  his  homage  to  King  Samo. 

In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  632,  Dagobert  again 
led  an  army  from  Metz  to  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  with 
the  intention  of  attackinjj  the  Wendish  Slaves,  but 
this  expedition  was  abandoned  without  any  apparent 
cause;  unless  we  can  believe  that  Dagobert,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  retired  from  the  country 
without  striking  a  blow,  because  ambassadoi^s  from 
the  Saxons  came  to  offer  their  assistance  on  condition 
of  being  excused  from  paying  their  yeady  tribute  of 
Jire  hundred  cows  I  ^ 

The  true  reason  of  these  repeated  failures  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  disaffection  of  the  Austrasian  seigniors, 
who  were  not  inclined  to  shed  their  blood  iu  company 
with  Neustrians,  for  one  whom  they  now  regarded 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  a  Neustriaii  King.  The 
change  from  the  dignified  and  advantageous  position 

>  Which  most  writers  have  Bought  fttnong  the  Alps,  while 
others  consider  it  to  be  Voitsberg  in  Steiermark* 

>  Fred.  Cliron.  Izxit. 
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wUch  they  had  occupied  under  the  able  adminiBtra* 

tion  of  the  chiefs  of  their  own  order,  Pepin  and  Ar- 
nulpb,  to  that  of  distant  and  little  regarded  sabjects 
of  a  monarch  who  spent  his  life  at  Paris,  was  more 
than  their  proud  and  ambitious  spirits  could  endure. 
They  obeyed  the  royal  ban  unwillingly,  when  sum* 
moned  to  the  field;  they  defended  even  tliLir  own 
territory  in  Xhuringia  with  sullen  feebleness ;  and  the 
Slaves  made  continual  accessions  to  their  territory  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prankish  empire.  The  eyes  of 
Dsgobert  or  his  advisers  were  at  last  forced  open  to 
die  real  condition  of  aflatrs,  and  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  from  the  east.  They  saw  that  the 
Aostnisian  seigniors  were  determined  to  be  ruled  by 
thdr  own  order,  though  they  still  preferred  to  do  so 
in  the  name  of  a  Merovingian  king.  To  disregard 
tbeir  wishes  was.  to  risk,  not  only  the  loss  of  Thu« 
Hngia,  but  the  dl.^iaembernnjiit  oi  the  empire.  In 
A.D.  G.32  therefore,  just  after  the  lesson  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  abortive  expedition  above  described, 
Dagobert  siuaniuiied  the  grandees  of  his  empire  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  to  Metz ;  and  there,  with  the 
general  consent  of  his  council,  appointed  the  infant 
Sigebert  III.  —  his  son  by  liagnetruda  —  King  of 
Aostrasia.  By  this  act,  the  royal  authority  was  once 
niore  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  seigniors,  and 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  tottered  to  its  falL 
The  natural  and  proper  arrangement  would  have 

^*en  to  make  Pepin  the  guardian  of  the  infant  king 
administrator  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  jealousy 
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of  the  Parisian  court  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  this 
concession.  While  therefore  GuDibert,  Bishop  of 
Cologne,  was  sent  with  Sigebert  into  Austrasia,  Pepin 
was  detained  at  the  court  of  Dugobert,  as  a  sort  of 
hostage.  From  this  time  the  Austrasians  appear  to 
have  defended  their  borders  against  the  Wends  with 
energy  and  success.^ 

This  arraDgement  was  unwillingly  made  by  the 
Neustrian  court,  under  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  German  subjects  of  the  empire.  It 
had  become  evident  that,  of  the  Frankish  kingdoms, 
Austrasia  was  by  far  the  strongest ;  while  the  Xeus- 
trians  thereiore  yielded  on  this  occasion  from  ne- 
cessity and  fear,  they  were  anxious  to  provide  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Germanism  of  Austrasia,  by  more 
closely  and  permanently  uniting  the  conn  tries  in 
which  Gallo-Romanism  was  predominant.  The  birth 
of  Clovis  (the  secunJ  son  of  Dagobert  by  Nan- 
thildis)  appeared  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  out 
their  views ;  in  which  Dagobert  himself,  from  his  pre- 
dilection for  Neustiiaii  luxury  aaJ  rciiiiement,  was 
inclined  to  sympathise.  By  the  counsel  and  advice 
of  the  Meustrians,"  as  the  chronicler  expressly  re- 
lates, and  the  consent  of  the  Austrasians  (who  liad 
SO  lately  carried  their  own  point),  Clovis  IL  was  de- 
clared heir  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Neustiia  aud 
Burgundy,  while  Sii]^ebert  III.  was  confirmed  in  tlic 
possession  of  all  that  the  former  Kings  of  Austrasia 
had  held,  with  one  small  exception.      This  arrange- 

Fred.  Chron*  Ixxv. 
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meDt^"  we  are  told,  ^the  AuBtfeeiana  were  com- 
pelled by  their  fear  of  Dagobert  to  sanction,  whether 
they  would  or  no."  Nevertheless,  it  was  strictly 
obeerved  on  tbe  death  of  Dagobert,  which  took 

place  in  a.  d.  63S.^ 


Thi  Matoss  09  ram  Palacb. 

We  may  almost  consider  Dagobert  as  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  monarchs,  since  he  is  the  last  who  really 
exercised  anything  like  independent  royal  authority. 
The  name  of  king,  indeed,  was  retained  by  his  long- 
haired descendants  for  several  generations,  but  the 
hearers  of  it  were  either  children  in  years,  or  so 
weak  in  intellect  from  early  debauchery  and  a  neg- 
lected education,  aa  to  be  the  mere  tools  and  puppeta 
of  their  own  servants.  These  shadowy  forms,  whieh 
^te  in  our  minds  both  pity  and  contempt,  are 
known  in  history  aa  the  Saia  fainSam^  a  title  which 
well  expresses  their  inactivity  and  insignificance,  and 
the  merely  nominal  nature  of  their  rule.  While  the 
Btorms  of  action  rage  around  them,  they  are  hidden 
from  our  gaze  in  the  recesses  of  a  court,  half  nursery, 
half  harem* 

The  ii  uu  sceptre  of  the  first  Clovis,  which  his  de- 
generate successors  had  dropped  from  their  listless 
ittnds  to  raise  the  wine-cup  or  caress  the  harlot,  was 

*  IMeg.  Cfarott.  bucrL  and  hudx. 
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seized  with  a  vigorous  grasp  by  men  who  exercised  the 
loftiest  functions  under  an  almost  menial  name.  At 

this  period  the  real  direction  of  affairs  was  left 
to  the  Majores*Domu8y  or  Mayors  of  the  Palace, 
whose  power  is  seen  continually  to  increase,  till,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Carlovingians,  it  becomes  imperial ; 
while  that  of  the  Salian  monarchs,  already  greatly 
weakened,  declines  from  year  to  year,  till  they  become 
the  mere  puppets  of  an  annual  show. 

We  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  giving 
a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  office  of 
Major-X)omus  —  the  parasitical  growth  which  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  Merovingian  throne*  And  in 
the  subsequent  portion  of  this  preliminary  history 
we  shall  transfer  our  chief  attentiou  from  the  no- 
minal to  the  actual  rulerSi  and  endeavour  to  relate, 
with  all  possible  conciseness,  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  mayors^  and  more  particularly  of 
those  among  them  who,  great  in  themselves,  enjoy 
additional  fame  as  progenitors  of  Charlemagne. 

That  the  successful  Imperator  of  an  aruiy  should 
grow  into  an  Emperor^  or  ruler  of  the  nation, — that  a 
C%p^ar  should  become  a  Kaisar^ — seems  natural  enough: 
but  the  huuibie  and  peaceful  office  originally  de- 
signated by  the  words  MajoT'Domua  seems  capable  of 
no  such  development.  The  ideas  connected  with  it 
are  little  suited  to  the  proud  and  powerful  Frankish 
warriors,  who,  under  that  simple  title,  performed  the 
higliest  functions  of  government,  achieved  great  con- 
quests at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  dethroned  an 
ancient  dynasty  of  kings,  and  in  their  posterity  gave 
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sacoeasors  to  the  Emperors  of  the  West.  This  dis- 
crepancy between  the  name  and  the  thing  it  denotes 
has  excited  general  remark,  and  given  rise  to  many 
learned  and  ingenious  theories.^ 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  we  liave  endtuvoured 
to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  the  royal  power 
among  the  Franks,  and  the  simultaneous  decline  of 
those  popular  institutions  by  which  liberty  is  sus- 
tained; and  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  existed  among 
the  Franks  in  common  with  other  German  peoples. 
It  is  important  to  keep  this  development  in  view 
during  the  present  inquiry,  because,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  power  of  the  mayors  first  rose  toith  that  of  the 
kings,  and  then  ujjon  it. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  Franks  was  greatly 
changed  by  their  conquests  in  Gaul  during  the  sixth 
century.  As  the  result  of  a  few  fortunate  buttles, 
they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  well*stocked 
houses  and  fertile  lands ;  and  though  they  were  too 
warlike  themselves  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  they  contrived,  by  means  of  others,  to  derive 
considerable  wealth  from  their  estates.  The  same 
conquests  which  brought  ricli  booty  to  all  the  Franks, 
secured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  kings  an  enormous 
increase  both  of  wealth  and  power.  They  still,  indeed, 
in  times  of  peace,  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  great 
landed  proprietors,  passing  in  their  rude  carriages 

1  Sismondi  derives  Major^Domus  from  the  words  Mord-Dom, 
Judge  of  Murderers. 
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drawn  hy  oxen  from  one  of  Iheir  estates  to  another, 

and  coiisuiiiing  in  turn  the  fruits  of  each;  but  the 
sudden  and  enormous  addition  to  their  means  na- 
turally led  to  an  increaae  in  the  number  of  their 
'  dependents  and  a  greater  degree  of  external  splendour 
in  their  mode  of  life.  Even  in  their  simplest  state, 
as  described  by  Tacitus,  they  must,  like  other  wealthy 
men,  have  had  not  only  numerous  menials  and  slavesi 
domestic  and  agricultural,  but  overseers  of  the  various 
tkparnacnts  of  their  household  to  provide  them  with 
all  things  necessary  for  their  dignity,  convenience, 
and  pleasure.  At  the  head  of  these,  occupying  the 
exact  position  of  a  house-steward  in  a  nobleman's 
family,  was  the  major-domm^  whose  purely  domestic 
character  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  is  ranked 
after  the  Counts  and  the  JJomesiict.  The  nature  of 
the  count's  office  will  be  explained  elsewhere;  and 
the  do?ucsficf\  according  to  Loebell,  were  the  more  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Comitatus,  who  fought  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  Besides  the  majafHbmua  \  we 
find  mentioned  as  members  of  the  royal  household, 
the  Be/erendaritu  (Chancellor),  the  Comes  Falatii 
(Judge  at  the  Royal  Tribunal),  Cubicularim  and 
Camerarii  (Chamberlain  and  Overseers  of  the  Trea- 
sury), and  the  Comes  Sttdndi  (Master  of  the  Horse). 
These  official?,  some  of  whom  appear  to  liave  been 
appointed  ia  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  were  originally  mere  personal  attendants 

1  Loebell'i  Qregm  von  Tours,  p.  183.  Greg,  Tmrtm*  ix.  a&: 
'*Cui  Comttibiu^  Domencicis,  Majoribu9  atque  nutritiU  etomm* 
bus  qui  ad  exeroendum  werviUum  regah  ersnl  neeessarii  • .  / 
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on  the  king,  who  could  dbmifls  them  at  pleasure. 

He  was  not  cvun  bound  to  select  them  from  the 
free  men,  but  could  raise  at  will  a  freedman  or  a 
slave.    It  is  an  important  consideration  in  this  place 
that  there  was  no  class  of  hereditary  nobility  tu  limit 
the  royal  choice  of  servants.   All  history  teaches  us 
that  the  most  sudden  changes  of  fortune  take  place, 
not  under  a  republic,  or  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
under  arbitrary  rulers,  where  the  royal  favour  is  the 
only  reoogfnised  distinction  — where  a  single  word  can 
shorten  the  long  and  toilsome  path  by  which,  under 
ireer  governments,  merit  seeks  its  appropriate  re- 
ward. 

The  fact  that  the  mayors  of  the  palace  are  men- 
tioned only  three  times  by  Gregory  of  Touts  is  a 
proof  that  in  his  age  they  had  not  acquired  political 
importance.*    Yet  when  we  come  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  their  position  and  functions,  we 
shall  find  in  their  lowly  office  a  germ  of  power, 
which  favourable  circumstances  miglit  easily  foster 
into  luxuriant  growth.    As  stewards  of  the  king's 
estates,  and  overseers  of  his  personal  attendants  and 
servants,  the  dignity  of  their  office  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  former  and  the 
Bumber  of  the  latter.    The  conquest  of  Gaul,  which 
did  so  much  for  royalty,  must  have  raised  the  major- 
domus  from  a  rich  man's  house-steward  to  a  kind  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  whose    actual  power 
was  considerable,  and  whose  indirect  influence,  as 

*  Badegiail,  Waddo,  and  Floreatiauus.    Greg.  Tur.  vi.  9,  45., 
ix.30. 
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the  immediate  agent  in  the  distribution  of  royal 
favours,  was  only  limited  by  his  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  bis  position,    it  was  through  him  that 
money,  landsi  and  offices  were  distributed  among 
the  numerous  warriors,  who  in  those  unsettled  times 
assembled  round  a  rich  and  warlike  king.    To  the 
provincials^  more  particularly,  who  had  been  ^ccua- 
toiiRtl  to  the  low  intrigues  of  a  Roman  court,  and 
hud  learned  to  seek  the  iuvour  of  those  who  in  any 
relation  stood  near  the  throne,  the  major-domus 
would  ap|)cur  a  man  of  great  import'uice.  His 
means  of  influence  would  be  further  increased  by 
the  selfish  liberality  of  those  who  sought  his  aid,  or 
received  advaritaires  throu^^li  liis  hands. 

And  thus,  as  the  royal  power  increased,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mayors  continued  to  improve.  As  the 
popular  assemblies  on  the  Campus  Miirtius  declined 
in  importance,  no  small  share  of  the  power  they  had 
once  possessed  was  transferred  to  the  attendants  of 
the  king.  Energetic  rulers  needed  not,  and  greatly 
disliked,  the  free  discussions  of  the  assembled  people; 
and  weak  and  bad  ones  naturally  feared  them. 
Yet  lULii  shrink  from  the  sole  responsibility  of 
important  decisions;  even  a  Xerxes  summons  his 
noble  slaves  and  asks  their  counsel,  though  he  lets 
them  know  that  he  is  free  to  act  against  it.  And 
the  Frankish  king  was  glad  at  times  to  consult  the 
more  dignified  of  his  servants,  his  greatest  captains, 
and  liis  most  lioly  and  learned  priests.  From  such 
elements  a  royal  council  was  gradually  formed, 
which  soon  obtained  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right 
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to   be  heard  on  great  occasions,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  Frankish  history.    In  this  assembly 
the  major-domtts,  as  being  nearest  to  the  king's  per* 
son,  and  always  on  the  spot,  naturally  took  a  leading 
part|  when  his  character  and  abilities  enabled  him  to 
do  8o«   The  importance  of  this  royal  council  may  be 
better  estimated  when  we  consider  of  whom  it  was 
composed.     There  were,  in   the  first  place,  the 
Cauriiersj  i.  e.,  the  holders  of  offices  about  the  king, 
of  Aviiom  the  mnjor-domus  was  the  first.  Secondly, 
the  ArUruatianes^  whose  character  and  position  we 
have  elsewhere  defined.    Thirdly,  a  great  number 
of  dependent  rulers,  as  the  hereditary  Dukes  of  Ba- 
varia and  AlemanniOf  who  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  power  under  the  protection  of  the  Prankish 
monarchs.   Fourthly,  the  rairicii  of  Burgundy^  Mas- 
siliaj  and  Ripuaria.  Fifthly,  the  DukeSj  Counts^  Thuti" 
ginij  Sec, ;  of  whom  the  Iast*mentioned  were  aj^pointed 
by  the  king  as  governors  of  provinces  and  gaus.* 
And,  in  the  last  place,  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church;  who,  in  proportion  as  they  became  more 
and  more  secularised  by  their  wealth,  went  more 
frequently  to  court,  and  made  themselves  welcome 
and  influential  there,  by  their  superior  learning;, 
splendour,  and  refinement. 

In  this  great  assembly  of  dependent  governors, 
antrustiones,  and  bishops,  which  soon  became  a 
regularly  constituted  council,  the  major-domus  pre- 
sided as  the  representative,  though  a  humble  one, 

^  Yid.  Pertzy  i  riiokiflche  Hausmeicr. 
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of  the  king.  ^  As  such,  a  portion  of  the  executive 
power  fell  at  all  times  into  his  hands ;  and  during  a 
minority  of  the  crown  his  influence  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  tact  in  making  use  of  his  favourable 
position,  and  his  ability  to  maintain  his  ground  amid 
the  intrigues  and  struggles  of  opposing  factions. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  tliat,  to  the  civil 
duties  of  the  major-domns,  was  added  the  command 
of  the  royal  retinue.  In  the  times  of  which  we 
speak  there  were  no  civilians  except  ecclesiastics 
(and  even  these,  as  we  know,  were  not  entirely 
destitute  of  that  military  spirit  which  was  a  necessity 
and  a  characteristic  of  the  age)  * ;  and  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  would  have  had  but  little  chance  of 
iiriproving  or  even  maintaining  their  position,  of 
satisfying  their  royal  master,  or  controlling  his 
household,  had  they  not  been  both  able  and  wQling 
to  play  a  prominent  part  upon  the  battle-field. 

The  military  duties  of  the  mayoralty  naturally 
became  more  arduous  and  important  when  the  men- 
archs  themselves  were  deficient  in  warlike  qualities; 
and  hence  the  ollice  was  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  distinguished  warrior.  This  was  the  case  even 
while  tiie  mayors  continued  to  be  the  nominees  and 
servants  of  the  king ;  for  it  was  to  their  major^domus, 

»  Greg.  Tur.  vii.  13,  14.  23.,viiL  21. 

2  The  servants  of  the  crown  in  this  age  seem  to  have  held 
themselves  ready  for  any  kind  of  Fervice  and  promotion.  Bn«l»" 
pisil,  Jtcgim  Domtis  Mnjor^  was  -u  1  Ii  uly  made  a  bishop.  Greg. 
Tur.  vi.  9.  AiioiIki  nmjor-domujj  waa  employed  in  making  a 
census.  Greg.  Tur.  ix.  30. 
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and  the  more  immediate  d^>endents  of  tbe  crown 
whom  he  commanded,  that  the  momirch  looked  for 

support  in  his  contests  with  the  rising  aristocracy. 
While  tbe  monarchy  was  strong,  we  find  the  mayors 
the  steady  upholders  of  the  loyal  power.  But  m  the 
anarchic  period  which  followed  the  death  of  Sige- 
bert  I.,  the  office  of  mayor,  like  every  other  honour- 
ahle  post,  became  the  subject  of  a  scramble,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  those  great  proprietors,  whose 
encroachments  on  the  royal  pien^tive  it  was  de- 
signed to  repel.    The  importance  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  mayor,  and  the  great  advantages  he  was 
able  to  bring  to  whatever  side  he  espoused,  were  too 
evident  to  be  overlooked  by  the  enemies  of  the 
monarchy;   and  accordingly  we  find  that  one  of 
the  first  uses  made  by  the  Austrasian  seigniors  of 
their  victory  over  Bmnhilda,  was  to  make  the 
mayoralty  elective,  and  independent  of  the  crown. 
This  important  cliange  took  place  in  both  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Frankish  empire,  bnt  many  drcum- 
stances  tended  to  render  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  mayors  far  more  rapid  and  complete 
in  Austrasia  than  in  Neustria.    In  the  latter,  king- 
dom the  resistance  which  the  seigniors  could  ofier 
to  the  crown,  was  weaker,  both  because  they  were 
themselves  in  a  less  degree  homogeneous  than  in 
the  German  portion  of  the  empire,  and  because 
th^  could  not  reckon  upon  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  the  Romano^Uic  population.    In  Austrasia  the 
case  was  difierciit.    Even  there  indeed,  though  tiie 
nation  was  mainly  German,  the  tendencies  of  the 
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court  were  decidedly  Romance;  and  not  unnaturally 
60,  for  among  the  Koman  provincials  was  found 
tlie  external  civilisation  —  tlic  grace  of  manner,  tlie 
decorative  arts  of  life,  the  skill  in  the  refined  in- 
dulgence of  the  passions,  which  throw  a  brilliant 
liglit  around  a  throne,  and  are  calculated  to  engage 
the  a&ctions  of  its  occupants.    But  the  Eomanising 
leanings  of  the  court  were  not  shared  in  by  the 
Austrasian  seigniors,  or  the  people  at  large;  and 
the  struggle  between  the  monarehy  and  the  nascent 
aristocracy  in  Austrasia  was  embittered  by  national 
antipathies.    We   have  already  seen   the  issue  of 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  seigniors,  and  their 
victory  must  be  regarded  as  another  triumph  of 
the  Germans  over  the  G alio- Romans.     The  mnyora 
of  the  palace,  whose  consequence  had  been  greatly 
increased  during  frequent  and  long  minorities,  under* 
stood  the  crisis ;  and,  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  Austrasia,  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  the  Merovingian  kings  of  the 
realities  of  power,  while  they  left  them  its  external 
shows. 

Yet,  favourable  as  had  hitherto  been  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  to  the  rising  power  of  the  mayors, 
it  needed  another  remarkable  coincidence  to  raise 
them  to  royal  and  imperial  thrones.  Notwith* 
standing  the  influence  they  had  acquired  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  powerful  support 
they  received  from  the  great  proprietors,  banded  toge- 
ther in  resistance  to  the  crown,  the  struggle  was  a 
long  and  doubtful  one;  though  the  champion  of  mon- 
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archy  was  a  woman.  Fear  is  the  mother  of  cruelty ; 
and  bloody  as  were  the  dreadful  times  in  which 

Brunhiida  lived,  her  enemies  would  never  have  taken 
such  a  fiendish  delight  in  her  sufferings,  had  not 
their  hatred  been  rendered  more  intense  by  previous 
doubts  and  fears  —  had  they  not  been  rendered  de- 
lirious with  the  joy  of  an  unlooked-for  success.  Had 
the  Merovingian  stock  continued  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  able  men  —  had  it  even  sent  forth  one  in 
whom  the  fire  of  Clovis  burned — the  steady  though 
slumbering  loyalty  of  the  people  might  have  been 
rousedi  the  factious  seigniors  destroyed  in  detail,  and 
the  career  of  the  king-making  mayors  brought  to  a 
bloody  termination  at  another  Barnet. 

The  actual  state  of  things  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Instead  of  a  vigorous 
young  warrior  like  our  own  Edward  IV.,  the  Frankish 
nobles  had  boys  and  women  to  contend  with,  for  a 
long  period  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cession of  uiiuors,  who  met  with  the  foulest  play 
from  those  who  should  have  been  their  guardians. 
Precocious  by  nature,  and  exposed  to  the  allurements 
of  every  enfeebling  indulgeriee  and  hurtful  vice,  tliey 
gladly  yielded  up  the  all  too  heavy  sceptre  to  the 
rude  hands  of  their  warlike  keepers,  and  received  in 
exchange  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  jester  and  the  fool. 

And  while  the  Merovingian  race  in  its  decline  is 
notorious  in  history  as  having  produced  an  unex* 
ampled  number  of  imbecile  iiiuharehs,  the  family 
which  was  destined  to  supplant  them  was  no  less 
wonderfully  prolific  in  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the 
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highest  class.    It  is  not  often  that  great  endowments 
are  transmitted  even  from  father  to  son,  but  the  line 
from  which  Charlemagne  sprung  presents   to  our 
admiring  gaze  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  five  remarkable  men,  within  Uttle  more  than  a 
single  century.    Of  these  the  first  three  held  the 
mayoralty  of  Austrasia ;  and  it  was  they  who  pre- 
vented the  permanent  establishment  of  absolute  power 
on  the  Roman  model,  and  secured  to  the  German 
population  of  Austrasia  an  abiding  irictory  over  that 
amalgam  of  degraded  Romans  and  corrupted  Gauls, 
which  threatened  to  leaven  the  European  world.  To 
them,  under  Providence,  we  owe  it  that  the  centre 
of  Europe  b  at  this  day  German,  and  not  Gallo- 
Latin. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  play  so  important  a 

part  in  the  succeeding  age,  we  return  to  the  point  in 
the  general  history  from  which  the  digression  was 
made. 

On  the  death  of  Dagobert,  a.d.  638,  his  son, 
Glovis  II.,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  succeeded  him. 
During  his  minority  the  government  of  Neustria  and 
Burgundy  was  carried  on  by  his  mother  NanthildiiJ, 
and  the  Major- Domus  Mga^  while  Pepin  and  others 
shared  tlie  supreme  power  in  Austrasia.  Pepin  died 
▲.J>.  639  or  640  \  and  a  long  and  ferocious  contest 
ensued  for  the  vacant  mayoralty,  which  was  finally 
taken  possession  of  by  Pepin's  own  son  Grimoald. 

'  "Nec  pnrvum  dolorora  ejusdein  traiisitus  cunctis  generavit  in 
A«3ter." — I'red.  Chron.  Ixxxv. 
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So  low  had  the  power  of  the  nominal  monarchs  al- 
ready sunk,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sigebert  III.,  in  A.  D. 
G5G,  Grimoald  ventured  to  shear  the  locks  of  the 
rightful  heir,  Dagobcrt  II.,  and,  giving  out  that  he 
was  dead,  sent  him  to  Ireland ;  he  then  proposed  his 
own  son  for  the  vacant  thrune,  under  the  pretence  that 
bigebert  bad  adopted  bim,^    But  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  so  daring  an  usurpation,  nor  does  Grimoald 
appear  to  have  been  the  man  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
revolution.    Both  the  attempt  itself,  and  its  mise- 
Table  issue,  go  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Pepin  did  not 
inherit  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  illustrious 
stock  to  which  be  belonged.    The  King  of  Burgundy 
and  Neustria,  pretending  to  acquiesce  in  the  accession 
of  Grimuald's  son,  summoned  the  father  to  Paris,  and 
caused  him  to  be  seized  during  bis  journey  by  some 
Franks  —  who  are  represented  as  being  highly  in* 
dignant  at  his  presumption  — and  put  to  death. - 

The  whole  Trankisb  empire  was  thus  once  more 
united,  at  least  in  name,  under  Clovis  IL  (who  also 
died  in  a.  d.  656),  and  uuder  his  son  and  successor, 
Clotaire  III.,  whose  mother,  Baltbildis,an  Anglo-Saxon 
by  birth,  administered  the  kingdom  with  great  abili^ 
and  success.  But  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
German  provinces  were  too  distinct  from  those  of 
Burgundy  and  Neustria  to  allow  of  their  long 
reiuaining  even  nominally  under  one  bead.  The 

*  Sicr«'berti  Vita,  cap.  v.  a.  15.  (ap.  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  602.). 

'  Gestaliegum  Francorum,  xliii.  (Bouq.ii.p.  568.).  "In  Scotiam 
majorem  Hiberniamve^  ScotWrum  inaulam  •  •  •  T-^Had.  VuUiiiEp. 
(Bouq.  ii«  p.  727.)* 
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Australians  were  eager  to  have  a  king  of  their  own, 
and  accordingly  another  son  of  Clovis  was  raised  to 

the  throne  of  Austrasia  under  the  title  of  Childe- 
ric  II.,  with  Wulfoald  as  his  majoi  -domus. 

At  the  death  of  Clotaire  III.  in  Neustria  (in  A.  b. 
670),  the  whole  empire  was  thrown  into  eonfusioii  by 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Ebroin,  his  major-domusi 
who  sought  to  place  Theoderic  III.,  Glotaire's  youngest 
brotlicr,  who  wa^  ^tili  a  mere  <.hild,  on  the  throne,  that 
he  miglit  continue  to  reign  in  liis  name.    Ebroia  up- 
pears  to  have  proceeded  towards  his  object  with  too 
little  regard  fur  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  other 
seigniors,  who  rose  against  him  and  his  puppet 
king,  and  drove  them  from  the  seat  of  power.  The 
successful  conspirators  then  offered  the  crown  of 
Neustria  to  Childeric  II.,  King  of  Australia,  who 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession,  while 
I-^bruin  sought  refuge  in  a  lauiiastery.  *  Childeric 
ascended  the  Keustrian  throne  without  opposition; 
but  his  attempts  to  control  the  seigniors,  one  of 
whom,  named  Inidilo,  he  is  taid  to  have  scourged, 
gave  rise  to  a  ibnnidabile  conspiracy ;  and  he  was 
soon  afterwards  assassinated,  together  with  his 
queen  and  son  at  Chelles.    Wulfoald  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  returned  to  Austrasia.    Another  son 
of  Childeric,  Childebert  III.,  was  then  raised  upon 
the  shield  by  the  seigniors,  while  the   luval  party 
brought  forward  Theoderic  III.  from  the  monas- 

•  Fredcg.  Chron.  ConttD.  xciv.,  xcv.  (ap.  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  4.50.), 
Gcsta  Reg.  Franc,  xly.  Vila  S.  Leodegarii^  c  iv.  (ap.  Bou* 
quet>  ii.  p.  629.)* 
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tery  to  whicL  lie  had  retired,  and  succeeded  in  makiug 
good  his  claim.  The  turboleot  and  onacrupaloQS 
but  able  Ebroin  yentared  once  more  to  leave  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  by  a  long  series  of  the  uiost 
treacherous  murders,  and  by  setting  up  a  pretender 
—  as  Clovis,  a  son  of  Clotaire  III.  —  he  sneceeded 
(in  A.  D.  673  or  674)  in  forcing  himself  upon  i  heo* 
deric  as  Major-Domus  of  Neustria.^ 

In  the  meantime  Dagobert  II.,  whom  Grimoald 
had  sent  as  a  child  to  Ireland,  and  who  had  sub- 
sequently found  a  faithful  friend  in  the  well-known 
St.  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  was  recalled  and  placed 
on  the  Austrasian  throne.    But  the  restored  prince 
soon  (in  a.  n.  678)  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of 
Ebroiii,  and  thcNeusti  iau  lliction  among  the  seigniors, 
who  aimed  at  bring! the  whole  empire  under  their 
own  arbitrary  power.*   Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  im- 
probable that  thi;  abilitv  and  audacity  of  Ebroin 
might  have  enabled  them  to  carry  out  their  designs, 
had  not  Austrasia  possessed  a  l^er  fully  equal  to 
the  emergency.    Pepin,  surimmcd  of  lleristal  from  a 
castle  belonging  to  his  family  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liege,  was  the  soa  of  Ansegisus  by  Begga,  the 
illustrious  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Landen.    Tliis  great 
man,  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  grandsire  and 

'  Fred.  Chron.  Cont.  xcv  i.  I  tin  S.  Leodegai  ii,  c.  viii. :  "  Ut  Leo 
rugkns  ....  resonuit  rugitus  gu^  per  terras  Fninconim.** 

'  Had.  Valesii  Kp.  fl<>  Dagoberto  (ap.  Iiou(iuet,  ii.  p.  727.). 
Vita  S.  Wilfrid,  per  Edd.  Stephan.  c.  xxvii.  (in  Act.  S.  S.  Ord. 
S.  Bmd.  a.  iv.  pt,  i.  p.  670.   Paria^  1677>    Gesta  Reg.  Frauc. 
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his  mother,  was  at  this  time  associated  with  Duke 
Martin  in  the  government  of  Austrasia,  which  up 
to  A.D«  630  had  been  administered  by  Wulfoald.^ 

Martin  and  Pepin  summoned  their  followers  to  arms 
to  meet  the  expected  attack  of  the  Aeustriaus.  lu 
the  first  instance,  however,  the  Austrauana  were  aur* 
prised  by  the  activity  of  Ebroin,  who  fell  upon  them 
before  they  had  completed  their  preparations,  and 
totally  defeated  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liuco- 
jjius  "    Martin  fled  to  the  town  of  Laon;  and  the 
artihces  by  which  his  enemies  lured  him  from  this 
retreat  to  his  destruction  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
giving  us  a  remarkable  picture  oi  the  manners  of  tlie 
period  in  general,  and  of  the  sad  state  of  the  Church  in 
particular.    Ebroin,  hearing  that  his  intended  victim 
had  reached  a  place  of  salcty,  despatched  Agilbert, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  Probus,  Bishop  of  RheimS|  to 
persuade  Martin  to  repair  to  the  Neustrian  camp. 
In  order  to  dispel  the  apprehensions  with  which  he 
listened  to  them,  these  holy  men  went  through  the 
not  unusual  ceremony  of  swearing  upon  a  receptacle 
containing  sacred  relics,  that  he  should  suffer  no 
injury  by  following  their  advice.    The  bishopsi  how* 
ever,  to  save  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
had  taken  care  that  the  vessels,  wiiich  were  covered, 

*  Begga  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  annalists : 
**Soror  ejus  Beggha  nupta  Ansigiso,  8.  Arnulphi  ISIet'Tj?!?  Kpis- 
copi  filio,  regiac  dignitatis  decus,  quod  ptnitu^  dppcrii  rai  pel*  iieguin 
Franconnn  inauditam  desidiain  per  suam  n  paravit  prosapiam.** 
Vita  JS,  SiyeLerti,  c.  10.  (ap.  Bouquet,  ii.  p,  600.)- 

s  Gesta  Reg.  Franc  xXvl,  Lufao  or  Lifou  (LoUi  near  Laon  ?> 
Conf.  Fred.  Cbron.  Cont.  xcTii. 
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should  be  left  erapty.^  Martiii|  whom  they  omitted 
to  infiffin  of  this  important  fiu^t,  was  satisfied  with 

their  oaths,  and  uccoiiipanied  thein  to  Ecri,  where 
he  and  his  followers  were  immediately  assassinated, 
without,  as  was  thought,  any  detriment  to  the  faith  of 
the  envoys !  Pepin,  however,  was  neither  to  be  ca- 
joled nor  frightraed  into  sabiiiission,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  iji  a  powerAiI  force,  oonsisting 
in  part  of  Neustrian  exiles,  whom  the  tyranny  of 
£hroin  had  mined  or  offended.  A  coUision  seemed 

inevitable,  ^v]^cn  the  position  of  affairs  was  suddenly 
changed  by  the  death  of  Ebroin,  who  was  assassinated 
in  iu  D.  681  by  Hermenfried,  a  distingoished  Nens* 
trian  Frank.  W'aratto  i'uliuwcd  him  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Nenstria,  and  seemed  inclined  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  Pepin ;  but  Gislemar,  his  son,  who  headed 
the  party  most  hostile  to  Pepin,  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  the  government  for  a  time,  and  renewed 
the  war  against  the  Austrasians.  Gislemar's  death 
(in  A*D.  684),  which  the  annalists  attribute  to  the 
Divine  anger^  restored  Waratto  to  his  former  power; 
and  hostilities  ceased  for  a  time.  When  Waratto 
also  died,  about  two  years  after  his  undutiful  son, 
he  was  sneoeeded  by  Berchar,  his  eon*in>law,  whom 
the  annalist  pithily  describes  as  statura  parvus,  in- 
teUeota  modicus.'' 
The  insolent  disregard  which  this  man  showed  to 

^  Fndeg,  Chron.  Cont,  xcvii. :  "  Super  vacuat  capsas."  Chron. 
Moissiac.  an.  680  fap.  Mon.  Germ.  ed.  Pertz,  L  p.  288.).  Adoni* 
Chron.  uii.  GbO  (iiouq.  ii.  p.  G70.). 

'  "  A  Deo  percuAsua.'*— /rec^^.  Chron.  ConL  xcviii. 
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the  feelings  aud  wishes  of  the  most  powerful  Ileus- 
trisDs,  induced  many  of  them  to  make  oommon  cause 
with  Pepin,  to  whom  tlicy  uj-e  said  to  have  bound 
themselves  by  hostages.  In  a.d.  687  Pepin  was 
strong  enough  to  assame  the  oAenaiye;  and,  yielding 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  Neustrian  refugees,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Theoderic  III.  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles  to  their  confiscated  lands.^  The  King 
of  Keustria,  prompted  by  Berchar,  his  major-domus, 
haughtily  replied  that  he  -would  come  himself  and 
fetch  his  runaway  slaves.  Pepin  then  prepared  for 
war,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Auatrasian 
seigniors,  whose  wishes  he  acnipnloasly  consulted. 
Marching  through  the  Silva  Carbonaria  (in  Belgium), 
he  entered  the  Neustrian  territoryi  and  took  poet  at 
Testri  on  the  river  Somme.'  Theoderic  and  Berchar 
also  collected  a  large  army  and  marched  to  meet  the 
invaders.  The  two  armies  encamped  in  sight  of  each 
other  near  the  village  of  Testri,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  little  river  Dauuiignon,  the  Neustrians  on  the 
sonthem  and  the  Austrasians  on  the  northern  bank. 
Whether  from  policy  ur  ;i  higher  motive,  Pepin  dis- 
played great  unwillingness,  even  then,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  extremities ;  and,  sending  emissaries  into 
the  camp  of  Theoderic,  he  once  more  endeavoured  to 
negotiate ;  demanding,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
property  of  which  the  churches  had  been  "  despoiled 
by  wicked  tyrants  "  should  be  restored  to  them.  He 
promised  that,  if  his  conditions  (Kf  peace  were  accepted 

1  Fredeg.  Chron.  Cont.  xcix.    Vits  Flpplni  Dodfl^  an.  687* 
(Booq«  ii.  p.  60S.>   Gesta  Reg.  Franc  ztTiit 
t  Near  St  Qneotia. 
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and  the  effasion  of  kindred  blood  prevented,  he  would 

^?ive   the  king  a  large  auiount  ot  silver  and  gold, 
The  i¥ise  and  humane  Teluctance  of  Pepin  waa  na- 
turally  construed  by  Theoderic  and  his  « little- 
minded  "  mayor  into  fear,  and  distrust  of  his  army, 
which  was  inferior  to  their  own  in  numbers :  a  haughty 
answer  was  returned,  and  all  negotiations  broken  offl 
Both  sides  then  prepared  for  the  morrow's  battle, 
Pepin,  having  passed  the  night  in  forming  his  plans, 
crossed  the  river  before  daybreak  and  drew  up  his 
army  to  the  east  of  Theoderic's  position,  that  the 
rifling  son  might  blind  the  enemy.    The  spies  of 
Theoderic  reported  thai  the  Aiistrasian  camp  was 
deserted,  on  which  the  Neustrians  were  led  out  to 
pursue  the  flying  foe.^    The  mistake  of  the  scouts 
was  soon  made  clear  by  the  vigorous  onset  of  Pepin  ; 
and  after  a  fierce  but  brief  combat  the  Neustrians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Theoderic  and  Berchar 
lied  from  the  6eld.^    The  latter  was  slain  by  his 
0¥m  followers ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  but  his 
life  was  mercifully  spared. 

The  battle  of  Testri  is  notable  in  Fraukish  history 
as  that  in  which  the  death-stroke  was  given  to  the 

>  AnnaL  Hett  (M<m.  Oerm.  1  p.  B\S.\  an.  687—690.  Fred. 
Cbron.  OonL  c 

>  Pepin  WM  even  more  remarkable  for  personal  courage  than 
for  his  geoenliliip.  BmhUu$  JXaeonus,  yi.  37. :  Foit  autem  vir 
minB  aadacifl^  qui  hoatea  taoa  aggrediendo  atatim  conterebat"  He 
telatea  that  <m  one  occasion  he  mahed  on  the  camp  of  his  enemies 
with  only  one  foUower,  and  cat  their  general  and  hia  attendanta  to 
pieces  in  hia  tent 
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Merovingian  dynasty,  by  an  ancestor  of  a  far  more 

glorious  race  of  mouarcbs.    "From  this  time  for- 
ward/' says  the  chronicler  Erchambertus,  "  the  kings 
began  to  have  only  the  royal  name,  and  not  the 
royal  dignity."    A  very  striking  picture  of  the  Rois 
Fain^ans  has  been  handed  down  to  as  by  Em- 
hard,  the  friend  and  secretary  of  Charlemagne, 
in  iiis  lamous  life  of  his  royal  master.    "The  race 
of  the  Merovingians/'  he  says,  ^^from  which  the 
Franks  were  formerly  accustomed  to  choose  their 
kings,  is  generally  considered  to  have  ended  with 
Chilperic ;  who,  at  the  command  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff Stephen,  was  deposed,  shorn  of  his  locks,  and 
sent  into  a  monastery.    But  although  the  stock  died 
out  with  him,  it  had  long  been  entirely  without 
life  and  vigour,  and  had  no  distinction  beyond  the 
empty  title  of  king ;  for  tlie  authority  and  govern- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
palace,  who  were  called  majores-domus,  and  had  the 
entire  administrutiou  of  affairs.    Nothing  was  left 
to  the  king,  except  that,  contenting  himself  with  the 
mere  royal  name,  he  was  allowed  to  sit  on  the  throne 
with  long  hair  and  unshorn  beard,  to  play  the  part 
of  a  ruler,  to  hear  the  ambassadors  from  whatever 
part  they  might  come,  and  at  their  departure  to 
communicate  to  them  the  answers  which  he  had 
been  taught  or  even  commanded  to  make,  as  if  by 
bis  own  autiiuiity.     Besides  the  worthless  title  of 
king,  and  a  scanty  maintenance,  which  the  miyor* 
domus  meted  out  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  king 
possessed  only  one  iarm,  and  that  by  no  means  a 
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laeratiYe  one,  on  which  he  hod  a  dweUing-hooBe  and 
a  few  seimnts,  just  snffioieiit  to  supply  his  most 
uigent  necessities.    Wherever  be  had  to  go,  he  tra- 
vdkd  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
driven  by  a  cowherd  in  rustic  fSishion.    It  was 
thus  that  he  went  to  the  palace^  to  the  public  aa- 
makAj  of  the  people,  whidi  met  erery  year  for  the 
<rood  of  the   kingdom  ,  after  which  he  returned 
h(Hne.   But  the  whole  administration  of  the  state, 
and  everything  which  had  to  be  regulated  or  eze- 
cuted)  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  carried  on  by 
the  mayors.''  ^ 

The  whole  power  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  thus 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  PepiUi  who 
showed  in  his  subsequent  career  that  he  was  equal 
to  the  far  more  ditricult  task  of  keeping,  by  hU 
wisdom  and  moderation,  what  he  had  gained  by  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect  and  his  undaunted  valour. 
He,  too,  was  happily  free  from  the  little  vanity  which 
tskes  more  delight  in  the  pomp  than  in  the  realities 
of  power,  and,  provided  he  possessed  the  substantial 
authority,  was  contented  to  leave  the  royal  name  to 
others.'   He  must  have  felt  himself  strong  enough 

to  do  wliat  Itis  uncle  Griinoald  had  vainly  attempted, 
and  his  grandson  happily  accomplished ;  but  he  saw 
that  by  grasping  at  the  shadow  he  might  lose  the 
substance.    He  was  surrounded  by  proud  and  sus* 

^  Einhard.  Vit  Carol,  c  1. 

'  Vka  Pippimi  Ducts  (Bonq.  ii.  p.  603.)  s  *<Dax  et  major- 
tetu  *  *  ■  qss  dignitste  mumUpb  djfkrtmia  saUinitale  Mfia 
pnMliiiia* 
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picioua  seigniors,  whose  jealousy  would  have  been 
more  excited  by  his  taking  the  title,  than  by  his 
exercising  tlie  powers  of  a  king;  and,  strange  though 
it  may  seeui,  the  reverence  for  the  ancient  race,  and 
the  notion  of  their  exclusive  and  inalienable  rights, 
were  iar  from  being  extinguished  in  tlie  breasts  of 
the  common  people.^  By  keeping  iheoderic  upon 
the  throne  and  ruling  in  his  name,  he  united  both 
reason  and  piLjiidice  in  support  of  his  governuiont. 
Yet  some  approach  was  made — though  probably  not 
by  his  own  desire — ^towards  acknowledged  sovereignty 
in  the  case  of  Pepin.  He  was  called  Dux  et  Princeps 
Francorumf  and  the  years  of  his  office  were  reckoned, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  king,  in  all  public  documents. 

Having  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  in 
Austrasia,  as  the  more  German  and  warlike  portion 
of  his  dominions,  he  named  dependents  of  his  own, 
and  subsequently  Ids  two  sous,  Drogo  and  Grimoald, 
to  rule  as  mayors  in  the  two  other  divisions  of  the 
empire.  He  gave  the  greatest  proof  of  his  power  and 
popularity  by  restoring  the  assemblies  of  the  Campus 
MartiuSi  a  purely  German  institution,  which  under 
the  Romanising  Merovingian  monarchs  had  gradually 
declined.  At  these  annual  meetings,  which  were  held 
on  the  1st  of  March,  the  whole  nation  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  measures  for  the  ensuing 
year.  None  but  a  ruler  who  was  conscious  of  his 
own  strength,  and  of  an  honest  desire  for  the  welfare 

1  Viia  I^.  Due.  (ibid.) :  '•Ermt  erga  Begem  fide!  sorm* 
tiaaimni  *  *  Kec  mtioeni  Fopiili  ad  Babvertendmn  jos  reginm 
roapiciebst" 
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of  his  people,  would  have  yoluntarlly  submitted  him« 
self  and  his  actions  to  the  chances  of  such  an  ordeal.* 
As  soon  as  he  had  firmly  fixed  himself  in  his  seat, 
and  secared  the  submission  of  the  envious  seigniors, 
and  the  love  of  the  people,  who  looked  to  him  as 
the  only  man  who  could  save  them  from  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  he  turned  bis  attention  to  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  the  Frankish  empire  in  its  full  extent.  The 
neighbouring  tribes^  which  had  with  difficulty,  and 
for  the  most  part  imperfectly,  been  subdued  by 
Clovis  and  his  successors,  were  ready  to  seize  upon 
every  favourable  occasion  of  ridding  themselves  of 
the  hated  yoke.*   Nor  were  the  poor  imbecile  boys 

^  Annal,  Mett,  an.  692  (Mon.  Germ.  i.  p.  320^):    Singulis  veto 
annUiD  Kaleodis  Martii  generate  cum  omnibus  Francis,  secundum 
priseoruin  eonsQetadioem^  Gonciliam  sgebat;  in  quo  ob  regii  nomi- 
ms  leyerentiam  cum  quem  sibi  ipse  propter  humilitatts  et  mansae* 
tndinis  magnitudinem  prafecerat  prteaidere  jubebat ;  donee  ab  omni- 
bus Optimatibua  Francornm  donariisaceeptis^verboqae  pro  paee  et  de- 
fensione  eedesiarum  Deiet  papiUorom  et  vidoarum  faeto»  raptoqae 
foemiDaram  et  ineeodio  solide  deereto  loterdicto^  exercitni  qnoque 
pnaeepto  dato  ut  qoaetimqne  die  illis  denimciaTetiir,  parati  esBOnt  in 
partem  qoam  ipse  disponeret  profieiscL"  ConCVit  Car.Einbard.  s.  i* 
'  AfmaLMeUemM*  687.:  **  Hae  etenim  gentes  olim, et  aliac  plu- 
rims»miilUs  sadoribus  adquislte  Francornm  snmmo  obtemperabant 
imperia    Sed  propter  desidiam  Begnm,  ^  domestieus  dissensiones, 
etbella  oi  villa  *  '  singnU  in  proprio  solo  armis  libertatem  moUeban- 
lur  defendere.*  ErekanberH  Fragm.  (written  in  tbe  time  of  Carl 
Marlel) :  "  lUis  namqae  temporibns  ae  deinoeps  Gotefredus,  Dux 
Alamaonoram,  cmteriqne  eirenmquaque  Duces  nolnemnt  obtempe- 
rare  DucibuB  Francornm  eo  quod  non  potuerunt  regibus  Merovsia 
servire  sicut  antea  soliti  fuerant.    Ideo  se  unusquisque  secum  tenuit 
donee  tandem  aliquando  post  mortem  Gotefridi  Ducia  Curlus,  citt- 
teriquc  i'liucipui  Iraiicorum  pauiutiui  ad  se  revocare  illos  arte 
qua  poteraut  studut^re." 
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who  bore  the  name  of  king%  or  the  tarboknt  mjm 

and  seigniors,  who  were  whully  occupied  with  plotting 
and  counterpiottingy  raUing  and  fighting,  against  one 
another,  at  all  in  a  podition  to  call  llie  subject  atatee 
to  account,  or  to  excite  in  them  the  desire  of  being 
incorporated  with  an  empire  banueed  and  torn  hj 
intestine  dissensions.    The  FranMsh  empire  was  in 
process  of  dissolution,  and  all  the  more  distant  tribesi 
as  the  Bavarians,  the  Alemanniant,  Fririaaa,  Bretons^ 
and  Gascons,  had  virtually  rccuveiLd   their  inde- 
pendence.   But  this  partial  decline  of  the  Fraukish 
power  was  umply  the  result  of  misgovemment,  and 
the  domestic  feuds  which  absorbed  the  martial  vi- 
gour of  the  nation ;  and  by  no  means  indicated  the 
decline  of  a  military  spirit  in  the  Frankisli  people. 
They  only  needed  a  centre  of  union  and  a  leader 
worthy  of  them,  both  of  which  they  found  in  Pepin, 
to  give  them  once  more  the  hegemony  over  all  the 
German  tri!>rs,  and  prepare  them  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe.^   The  Frisians  were  subdued,  or  rather 
repressed  lor  a  time,  in  a.  d.  697,  after  a  gallant 
resistance  under  their  king  Batbod;  and  about 
twelve  years  afterwards  we  find  the  son  of  Pepin, 
Grimoald,  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Tlieu- 
delinda,  daughter  of  the  Frisian  monarch ;  a  fact  which 
plainly  implies  that  Pepin  desired  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  his  warlike  neighbours,^  The  Suabians, 

*  AnMoL  MhL^  an.  690— 695. :  Conilaebant  satem  ad  earn  cir- 
cmiMitanim  gentium  legationes,  Gneoornmflcllioet  Romanoraniy  Lnn- 
gobardonmi,  Hononini,  quoque  et  8clavorum  atque  Saraccnorum." 

■  Fredeg.  Chron.  Cont  cii^  civ. 
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or  Alemanni^  were  also  attacked  and  defeated  by 

Pepin  on  their  own  ten  ituiics  i  but  their  iinal  sub- 
jection was  completed  by  his  son  Carl  Martel. 

The  wars  carried  on  by  Pe|Hn  with  the  aboye-men* 
tioned  nations,  to  which  in  this  place  we  can  only 
briefly  allade,  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years;  and 
were  greatly  instrumental  in  preserving  peace  at 
home,  and  consolidating  tlio  foundations  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  throne.   The  stubborn  resistance  he  met 
with  from  the  still  heathen  Germans,  was  animated 
mth  somctliing  of  that  zeal,  against  which  his  great 
descendant  Charlemagne  had  to  contend  in  his  inter- 
minable Saxon  wars ;  for  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
which  was  hated,  not  only  as  being  hostile  to  the 
enperstitions  of  their  forefathersi  but  on  account  of 
the  heavy  taxes  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  was 
always  made  by  Pepin  the  in  li-ptiii^abie  condition  of 
mercy  and  peace.  But,  happily  for  the  cause  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  other  means  were  used  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  than  the  sword  and  the  scourge ;  and  the 
labours  of  many  a  sealous  and  self*sacrificing  mis* 
sionary  from  Ireland  and  England,  served  to  convince 
the  rude  German  tribes,  tliat  the  warrior-priests 
whom  they  had  met  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  greedy 
tax-gatlierers  who  infested  their  homes,  were  not  the 
true  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Teace.  And  Pepin, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  mere  warrior,  was  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  these  peaceful  efforts;  and  afforded 
zealous  aid  to  all  who  ventured  their  lives  in  the  holy 
cause  of  human  improvement  and  salvation.  The 
civil  governors  whom  Lc  eblablishcd  in  the  conquered 
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provinces  were  directed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  peaceful  means; 
and,  to  give  effect  to  his  instructions,  repin  warned 
them  that  he  should  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  his  pioas  missionaries. 

During  these  same  twenty  years,  in  which  Pepin 
was  playing  the  important  and  brilliant  part  asdgoed 
to  him  by  Providence,  the  pale  and  bloodless  shadows 
of  four  Merovingian  kings  flit  gloomily  across  the 
scene.   We  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  except 
their  names,  and  the  order  in  which  they  followed 
each  other.    Theoderic  III.  died  a.  d.  691,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clovis  III.^  who  reigned  till  a.  d.  695 
and  was  followed  by  Childebert  111.    On  the  death  of 
Childebert  in  a.  d.  711,  Pepin  raised  Dagobert  III.  to 
the  nominal  throne^  where  he  left  him  when  he  him« 
self  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  hibours  and 
triumphs;  and  this  is  really  all  that  we  feel  called 
upon  to  say  of  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of 
Gaul  and  founders  of  the  Western  Euipire  j  indituiu 
et  notum  oiim,  nunc  tantum  auditur  1  ^ 

The  extraordinary  power  which  Pepin  exercised  at 
a  period  when  law  was  weak,  and  authority  extended 
no  further  than  the  sword  could  reach;  when  the 
struggles  of  the  rising  feudal  aristocracy  for  inde- 
pendence had  convulsed  tlie  empire  and  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  anarchy,  sufficiently  attests  the  ability 

1  Tac  Germ.  xli.  Amud,  I^rtmeor,  td  sn.  714.:  <<PippiDus 
Dux  Francoruiii  •  ♦  obtinuit  regnum  Francorum  per  annos 
XXVII,  cum  Regibtts  sibi  subjectis,  Hluduwigo,  llildibei  lu,  ct  Dago- 
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and  courage,  tlie  wisdom  and  moderation,  with  which 
he  ruled-    His  triumphs  over  the  ancient  dynasty,  and 
the  Neustrian  faction,  were  &r  from  being  the  most 
difficult  of  his  achievements.    He  had  to  control  the 
very  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged ;  to  curb  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  very  men  who  had  raised  him 
to  his  proud  pre-eminence  ;  and  to  establish  regal  au* 
thority  over  those  by  whose  aid  he  had  humbled  the 
ancient  kings :  and  all  this  he  succeeded  in  doing  by 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  personal  character. 
So  firmly  indeed  had  he  established  his  government, 
and  subdued  the  wills  of  the  envious  seigniors 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  that  even  when  he 
showed  his  intention  of  making  his  power  hereditary  in 
fats  &mily,  they  dared  not,  at  the  time,  oppose  his  will.^ 
On  the  death  of  Korbert,  major-domus  at  the  court 
of  Cbildebert  III.,  Pepin — in  all  probability  without 
even  consulting  the  seigniors,  in  whom  the  right  of 
election  rested — appointed  his  second  son  Grimoald 
to  the  vacant  office.    To  his  eldest  son  Diogo  he  had 
already  given  the  Mayoralty  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
titl^of  DukQ  of  Campania.    But  though  they  dared 
not  make  any  oppontion  at  the  time,  it  is  eiddent  from 
what  followed  that  the  fear  of  Pepin  alone  restrained 
the  rage  they  felt  at  this  open  usurpation.   In  a.  d. 
714,  when  Pepin's  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
he  lay  at  Jopil  near  Liege  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
awaiting  patiently  his  approaching  end,  the  great 
vassals  took  heart,  and  conspired  to  deprive  his  de- 

i  Fredeg.  Chron.  Cont.  ei. 
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flcendants  of  the  mayoralty.    Tbey  employed  tbe 

usual  means  for  efiectiiig  their  purpose — treachery 
and  murder.^    Grimoald  was  assassinated,  while 
praying  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lambert  at  Jopil,  by  a 
Frisian  of  the  name  of  llaiitgar,  who  relied,  no  doubt, 
on  the  complicity  of  the  seigniors  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Pepin  for  impunity.    But  the  conspirators 
had  miscalculated  the  waning  sands  of  the  old  war- 
rior's life,  and  little  knew  the  effect  which  the  sight 
of  his  son's  blood  would  have  upon  him.    He  sud- 
denly recovered  from  the  sickness  to  which  he  seemed 
to  be  succumbing.   Like  another  Priam,  he  once 
more  seized  his  unaccustomed  arms,  though,  unlike 
the  royal  Trojan,  he  used  them  with  terrible  effect. 
After  taking  an  ample  revenge  upon  the  murderers 
of  his  son,  and  qiieiicliing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in 
the  blood  ot  the  conspirators,  he  was  so  far  from 
giving  up  his  purpose,  or  manifesting  any  conscious^ 
ness  of  weakness,  that  lie  nominated  ihe  infant  and 
illegitimate  son  of  Grimoald,  as  if  by  hereditary  right, 
to  liie  joint  mayoralty  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria — an 
office  which  the  higliest  persons  in  the  land  would 
have  been  proud  to  exercise.'^    By  his  very  last  act, 
therefore,  he  showed  the  absolute  mastery  he  had  ob- 
tained, not  only  over  the  "  do-nothing"  kings,  but 

*  Antial.  Mt'tt,  ad  an.  714.:  Cum  "diutius  (Grimoaltlup)  in 
oratione  pronus  persisteret,  a  nequissimo  viro  uomiQe  fUiatgariO} 
gladio  percussus,  occubuit." 

2  Ibid.:  "Pippinus  vero  Princeps  de  intirmitate  convalescens, 
omnes  qui  ia  iUo  consilio  tuerant  justa  ultione  interemit."  Fred. 
Cbron.  Cont.  di.  AnnaL  MeU. ;  *^  £x  CoDcabinaNiitam  (Theu- 
doftldam)." 
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over  the  facUoud  seigoiorBi  who  shrank  in  terror 
before  the  wrath  of  one  who  had,  as  it  were,  repassed 

the  gates  of  death,  to  hurl  destruction  on  their  beads. 
His  actual  demise  took  place  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  a«  d.  714. 

Pepin  had  two  wives,  the  first  of  whom,  Plectrude, 
bore  him  two  sons,  Drogo  and  Grimoald,  neither  of 
irbom  survived  their  father.  In  a.  d.  688  he  married 
a  second  wife,  the  "  noble  and  elegant "  Alpais,  tliough 
Plectrudis  was  still  alive.^  From  this  second  marriage 
sprang  the  real  successor  of  the  Pepins,  whom  his 
iather  named  in  his  own  language  Carl,  and  who  is 
renowned  in  history  as  Carl  Martel,  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom,  the  father  of  kings  and  emperors. 

Our  estimate  of  the  personal  greatness  of  the  Car- 
loyingian  mayors  is  greatly  raised  when  we  observe 
that  each  of  them  in  turn,  instead  of  taking  quiet 
possession  of  what  his  predecessors  had  won,  has  to 
reconquer  his  position  in  the  face  of  numerous,  power* 
ful  and  exasperated  enemies.  It  was  so  with  Pepin 
of  Landen,  with  Pepin  of  iieristal,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  case  of  Carl  Martel.^ 

At  the  death  of  Pepin  the  storm  which  liad  loni^^ 
been  gathering,  and  oi  which  many  forebodings  had 
appeared  in  his  lifetime,  broke  forth  with  tremendous 


'  JFred,  (^ran^Ctrnt  etii. :  Uzorem  •  .  •  nomine  AlpfaeidMn." 
Ex.  Chron.  MoiM.  ad  tn.  708  (Monom.  Germ.  torn,  i.,  p.  289.)^ 
wbere  ahe  is  called  Alpaigde  (Alpagede). 

fl  MQiii  Tttdetea^  Le.  Marlellus  est  agnominatns.'*  —  Ftia  S, 
StffeberHf  c. z.  Fred.  CAron*  civ.:  *' Magna  at  valida  pertur«- 
batio  at  paraecutio  ezBtitil  apud  gentem  Franconim/'  Conf.  Ann. 
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ftti7«    The  bands  of  goyerament  were  suddenly 

loosened,  and  the  powers  which  Pepin  had  wielded 
with  such  strength  and  dexterity  became  the  objects 
of  a  ferocious  struggle.   Plectrndis,  his  first  wife,  an 
ambitious  and  daring  woman,  liad  resolved  to  reign 
as  the  guardian  of  her  grandchild,  Theudoald,  with 
whom  she  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Ck>logne.^ 
Theudoald  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  the 
only  candidate  for  power  installed  by  Pepin  himself, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  upon  his  quasi-hereditary  claims 
that  Plectrudis  based  her  hopes.    She  manifested  her 
foresight)  discrimination,  and  energy,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  contest  which  ensued  by  seizing 
the  person  of  Carl,  her  stepson,  and  most  formidable 
livaL^   But  Carl  and  his  party  were  not  her  only 
opponents.   The  Neustrians  and  Burgundians,  whom 
their  recollections  of  Brunliilda  and  Fredegunda  1a 
no  means  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  another  female 
regency,  refused  obedience  to  her  commands;  and 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  puppet-monarch  Dagobert 
to  an  independent  exercise  of  his  authority.^  Their 
zeal  as  Neustrians  too  was  quickened  by  the  derire 
of  throwing  oflf  the  Austrasian  or  German  yoke, 
which  they  considered  to  have  been  fixed  upon  them 
by  the  victories  and  energetic  rule  of  Pepin«   It  was 

*  Fredeg.  Chron.  Cont.  civ,    Chron.  Moiss.  an.  715. 

'  *  Annul,  Mett*  an.  713.:  "  Incomparabili  oUio  coutra  Carolum 

iucensa." 

*  -^wn,  3/<p/^  an.  715. ;  "Quod  (rcgnum)  Jam  crudelius  quain 
oporteret  astu  femineo  tlispoiiere  dccrcvis.-et,  irani  Niujitrium 
Fraucoium  in  iK'])otis  sui  interitum  et  Frincipum  qui  cum  eo 
crant  celeriter  convertit.'* 
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owing  to  this  hostile  feeling  between  the  Romance 
and  the  German  portions  of  the  empire  that  many 
even  ut  Tq/in's  partizans^  took  side  with  Theuduald 
and  Plectrudisi  although  the  latter  held  their  chief 
incarcerated.  The  revolted  Neustrians  and  the  army 
of  Plectrudis  encountered  each  other  in  the  forest  of 
Guise,  near  Gompiegne ;  and,  as  fSur  as  one  can  con* 
jectarefrom  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  the  annalists,  Plectrudis  and  Tii^udoald  suilcrcd 
a  defeat.  The  Nenstrians  having  obtained  the  mas> 
tery  over  the  hated  Germans  in  their  own  country, 
prepared  to  extend  their  authority  to  Austrasia 
itself*  Having  chosen  Raginfried  as  their  major- 
domas,  they  suddenly  marched  into  the  Austrasian 
territory,  and  laid  it  waste  with  iire  and  s\v  urd  as 
far  as  the  river  Heuse.  In  spite  of  their  Christian  pro- 
fesrion  they  sought  further  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  an  alliance  with  Ratbod,  the  heathen  King  of  the 
Frisians,  who  at  the  death  of  Pepin  had  recovered 
his  independence,  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  ter* 
ritory.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 

*  The  author  of  the  Annal.  Mett.  nn.  715.,  charges  tliem  with 
nDgratefoUy  fof^gettiiig  all  the  benefits  conferred  on  thctn  bjr  Pepin ; 
**  Tune  gens  ilia  omnium  heneficiorum  invieti  Principis  par  iter 
nhUiaT  The  ezpreation  in  Fredegar  (Chron.  ConU  civ.)  is 
**  Leudea  Pippini,**  which  ia  Tciy  obscure  tn  this  place. 

*  Frtd^.  CkroH.  Cant  eW.  (We  gather  this  from  the  flight  of 
ThendoaU):  '^Corroit  ibi  immodicns  exercitos»  Theiuloiildua 
itaqne  a  sodalibos  stus  per  fugam  lapsus  evasit."  AnnaL  MeiL : 
^Theodaldna  cum  paocis  tix  eyasity  qui  non  mtdto  post  tempore 
Titam  Innooentem  flnivit** 

B 
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suddenly  changed  by  the  escape  of  Carl  from  cus- 
tody.^ The  defeated  army  of  Plectradia,  and  many 
of  the  Austrasian  seigniors,  who  were  onwilling  to 
support  her  cause  even  against  the  Neustriaas,  now 
rallied  with  the  greatest  alacrity  round  the  yoathfiil 
hero,  and  proclaimed  him  Dux  Franeorum  by  the 
title  of  his  glorious  father.  In  a  very  short  time 
after  the  recovery  of  his  freedom,  Carl  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  yery  effici^t,  though  not 
numerous  army.  He  was  still,  however,  surrounded 
by  dangers  and  difficulties,  under  which  a  man  of 
less  extraordinary  powers  must  inevitably  have 
sunk. 

Dagobert  IIL  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Com- 

piegne;  and  the  Neustrians,  who  had  felt  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  imbecility,  neglected  the  claims  of 
his  son,  and  raised  a  priest  called  Daniel,  a  reputed 
son  of  Childeric,  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of 
Chilperic  11.^  This  monai*ch,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  greater  degree  of  energy  than  his  immediate 
predecessors,  formed  a  plan  with  the  Frisian  king  for 
a  combined  attack  upon  Cologne,  by  which  he  hoped 
at  once  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  Rat- 
bod,  true  to  his  engagements,  advanced  with  a 
numerous  fleet  of  vessels  up  the  Khine,  while  Chil- 
peric and  Raginfried  were  marching  towards  Cologne 
throu^li  the  forest  of  Ardennes.    To  prevent  this 

>  Fred.  Ciiran.  Cont  ct.  ChroD.  Hoiesiac.  PauUus  Diac 
vi.  42. 

s  jFred,  Ckroiu  ConL  cvi.t  ''Danihelem  quondam  Clericani 
esBMrie  capitis  ereicente  in  Begnum  stabiUunt.  • .  • 
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weU-planned  junction,  Carl  detemined  to  fall  upon 
the  Fiirians  before  they  reached  Cologne.  His 
position  must  have  been  rendered  still  more  critical 
by  the  fiuluie  of  this  attack.  We  read  that  after 
both  parties  had  miffered  considerable  loss  in  a  hard« 
fimght  battle,  they  retreated  on  equal  terms.* 

The  short  time  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Keustnans  was  spent  by  Carl  in  summoning  his 
hiends  from  every  quarter,  to  assist  him  in  the 
desperate  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  the 
meantime  Chilperic  caine  up,  and,  eneuniping  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologuei  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Frisians.  Contrary  to  expectation,  however,  no 
attack  was  made  upon  Plcctrudis,  wlio  is  said  to  have 
bribed  the  Frisians  to  retire.  A  better  reason  ior 
the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Neustrians  and  Frisians 
(which  now  took  place)  was  the  danger  which  the 
former  ran  of  having  their  retreat  cut  oil'  by  Carl,  who 
had  taken  np  a  strong  position  in  their  rear,  with  con- 
tinnally  increasing  forces ;  as  it  was,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  retire  in  safety.  Carl  attacked  them 
at  Ambleve,  near  Stable,  in  the  Ardennes,  and  gave 
them  a  total  defeat.  This  victory  put  Liia  in  posses- 
ion of  Cologne,  and  the  person  of  Plectrudis,  who 
reBtored  to  him  his  father's  treasures. 

In  the  foUuwhig  year,  a.d.  717,  Carl  assumed  the 
offensive,  and,  marching  through  the  Silva  Carbona^ 
riay  began  to  lay  waste  the  Nenstrian  territory*  Chil-» 
peric  and  Ragiufried  advanced  to  meet  him,  doubdci^ 

1  AnnaL  MeCt  sn.  716. 
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witii  far  less  confidence  than  before  ;  and  both  armies 
encamped  at  Vinci,  in  the  territory  of  Cambrai.  Carl^ 
with  an  hereditary  mudcniti  Jii  peculiarly  admirable 
in  a  man  of  his  warlike  spirit,  sent  envoys  to  the 
Neustrian  camp  to  ofier  conditions  of  peace ;  and  to 
induce  Clnljx  rlc  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  the 
office  of  major-domus  in  Austrasia,     that  the  blood 
of  80  many  noble  Franks  might  not  be  shed."  ^  Carl 
himself  can  have  expected  no  other  fruit  fi  uia  these 
overtures  than  the  convincing  of  his  own  followers  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  enemies.    The  Neus- 
trian  king  and  liis  evil  adviser  rejected  the  preferred 
terms  with  indignation,  and  declared  their  intention 
of  taking  from  Carl  even  that  portion  of  his  inheri- 
tance which  had  already  fallen  into  his  hands.  Both 
sides  then  prepared  for  battle ;  Carl,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  haying  first  communicated  to  the  chief 
men  in  his  camp  the  haughty  and  threatening  answer 
of  the  king.    ChUperic  rehed  on  his  great  superiority 
in  numbers,  though  his  army  was  drawn,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  dregs  of  the  people:  Carl  prepared  to 
meet  him  with  a  small  but  highly-disciplined  force  of 
well-armed  and  skilful  warriors.    In  the  battle  which 
ensued  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  iSeustrians  were 
routed  with  Hremendous  loss,  and  pursued  by  the 
victors  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.    But  Carl  was 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  ivccp  possession  of  Neustria, 
and  he  therefoi*e  led  his  army  back  to  Cologne,  and 
ascended  the    throne  of  his  kingdom/^  as  the  an- 
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naiist  already  calls  it,  the  dignissimua  hmrea  of  his 

mighty  father.^ 

The  unfortunate  Chilperic,  uneqaal  as  he  must 
have  felt  himself  to  cope  with  a  warrior  like  Carl, 
was  once  more  induced  by  evil  counsellors  to  renew 
the  war.      With  this  view  he  sought  the  alliance 
of  the  imperfectly  subjected  neighbouring  states, 
whom  the  death  of  Pepin  had  awakened  to  dreams 
of  independence.    Of  these  the  foremost  was  Aqui* 
tune,  which  had  completely  emancipated  itself  from 
Fraukish  rule.    The  Aqnitania  of  the  Tvoman  empire 
extended,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
river  Loire.   This  country,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Western  Empire,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  was  subsequently  conquered,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  subjugated,  by  the  earlier  Mero- 
vingians.   But,  though  nominally  part  of  the  Prank- 
ish empire,  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  semi-independence 
nnder  its  native  dukes,  and  remained  for  many  ages 
a  stone  of  offence  to  the  Prankish  rulers.    Its  popu- 
lation, notwithstanding  the  admixture  of  German 
blood  consequent  on  the  Gothic  conquest,  had  re* 
mained  pre-eminently  Roman  in  its  character,  and 
had  attained  in  the  seventh  century  to  an  nnasnal 
degree  of  wealth  and  civilisation.   The  southern  port 
of  Aquitaine  bad  been  occupied  by  a  people  called 
Yascones  or  Gascons,  who  extended  themselves  asiar 
as  the  Garonne,  and  had  also  submitted  to  the  Prank- 
ish rule  during  the  better  days  ol  the  elder  dymu&ty, 
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The  temporary  collapse  of  the  Frankiah  power 

conscqneTit  upon  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  royal  house, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  seigniors  and  the  crown, 
enabled  Eudo,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  eatabliah 
himself  as  a  perfectly  independent  Prince  ;  and  he 
and  his  sons  ruled  in  lull  sovereignty  over  both 
Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  and  were  called  indifferently 
Aquitanice  or  Vasconice  duces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Eudo  should  gladly  receive  the  presets 
and  overtures  made  to  him  by  Chilperic ;  who  agreed 
to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  independence 
he  had  contumaciously  asserted,  on  condition  of  his 
making  cause  against  the  Austrasian  mayor.^  He 
lost  no  time  in  leading  an  army  of  Gascons  to  Paris, 
where  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Chilperic,  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  terrible  foe.  Carl  advanced 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  having  laid  waste  a  por* 
tion  of  Neustria,  came  upon  the  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Soissons.  The  new  allies,  who  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  consolidate  their  union  and 
mature  their  plans,  appear  to  have  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance ;  and  Chilperic,  not  considering  himself 
safe  even  in  Paris,  fled  with  his  treasures,  in  com* 
pauy  with  Eudo,  into  Aquitaine.^  liugiiifried,  the 
Neustrian  major-domus,  who  with  a  division  of  the 
combined  army  had  also  made  an  attempt  to  check 
Carl's  progress,  was  likewise  defeated  and  compelled 

*  Fred.  Chron.  Cont.  cvii. 

^  ChroQ.  Moissiac.  an.  717*  EegiooniB  Chron.  (Mouum.  Germ, 
torn,  i.) 
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to  Terign  Ilis  mayoralty;  as  a  compensation  for  which 

he  received  from  the  placable  conqueror  the  count- 
ship  of  Anjoa. 

The  victorions  Austrasians  pursued  the  fugitives 
.  as  far  as  the  river  Loire  and  Orleans,  from  which 
place  Carl  sent  an  embassy  to  £udo,  and  offered  him 
terms  of  peace,  on  condition  of  his  delivering  up 
Ghilperic  and  his  treasures.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  answer  Eudo,  hemmed  in  as  he  was  on  all  sides 

(for  tlie  Saraceiia  were  in  his  rear),  iiiiglit  liLive  given 
to  this  demand,  —  whether  he  would  have  consulted 
his  own  interests,  or  his  duty  to  his  ally  and  guest. 
But  the  opportune  death  of  Clotaire,  whom  Carl  had 
made  king  of  Austrasia  after  the  battle  of  Ambleve, 
relieved  him  from  his  dilemma.    Carl,  who  was 
remarkably  free  fioin  the  evil  spirit  of  revenge,  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  acknowledge  Ghilperic  II.  as 
king,  on  condition  of  being  himself  appointed  major- 
domus  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria, 
and  Burgundy.    These  terms,  offered  by  the  victor 
to  one  whose  very  life  was  at  his  mercy,  could  not 
but  be  eagerly  accepted^;  and  thus,  in  a.d.  719, 
Carl  became  nominally  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  King 
Ghilperic  IT.,  but,  in  fact,  undisputed  master  of  the 
king  himself  and  the  whole  Frankish  empire. 

The  temperate  course  pursued  by  Garl  in  these 
transactions,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
natural  moderation  of  his  character;  but  it  was  a 

1  Fred.  Chron.  Goat.  an.  720.  Annal.  Mett 
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course  which  the  coolest  calculation  would  waggesi* 
He  was  indeed  yictorious,  but  he  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  eQemies  who  were  rather  beaten  than 
subdued,  and  many  of  them  were  those  of  his  own 

household. 

After  the  death  of  fiatbod,  the  "  cruel  and  pagan 
king  of  the  Frisians,  in  a.d.  719,  Carl  recovered  the 

western  portion  of  Friesland,  and  reduced  the  Frisians 
to  their  former  state  of  uncertain  subjection.^  About 
the  same  time  he  repelled  the  Saxons,  those  un- 
wearied and  implacable  eiiciiiies  of  the  Frankish 
name,  who  had  broken  into  the  Franki-sh  gam  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  We  know  little  of  the 
particulars  of  these  campaigns,  since  tlie  chroniclers 
content  themselves  with  recording  in  general  terms 
that  the  "invincible  Carl''  was  always  victorious, 
and  his  enemies  utterly  destroyed ;  a  statement  which 
is  rendered  suspicious  by  the  fact  that  their  annihila- 
tion has  to  be  repeated  frequently,  and  at  no  long 
intervals. 

In  the  year  after  the  Saxon  camptugn  (the  date  of 
which  is  rather  uncertain),  Carl  crossed  the  Rhine, 

and  attacked  the  Alemanni  (in  Wirtemberg)  in  their 
own  country,  which  he  devastated  without  any  serious 
opposition.  Subsequently,  about  a.  d.  725,  he  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
varians ;  and  after  two  successful  campaigns  obliged 
that  nation  also  to  acknowledge  their  alle«;iance  to  the 
Franks.    From  this  expedition,  says  the  chronicler, 

*  Annal.  Mett. 
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"he  returned  by  the  Lord's  assistance  to  his  own 
dommions  with  great  treasures  and  a  certain  matron, 
hy  name  Plectrude,  and  her  niece  Sonihilde-"  ^  This 
latter,  who  is  called  by  Einhard  "  Swanahildc,  the 
niece  of  Odilo,"  subsequently  became  one  of  Carl's 
wives,  and  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Gripho. 

It  seems  natural  to  conjecture,  that  Carl  had  an 
important  ulterior  object  before  his  mind  in  these  ex- 
traor^nary  and  sustained  exertions.    They  were  but 
the  prelude  to  the  grand  spectacle  soon  to  be  pre- 
sented to  an  admiring  world,  in  which  this  mighty 
monarch  with  the  humble  name  was  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous and  glorious  part.    A  contest  awaited  him, 
which  he  must  long  have  foreseen  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  eagerness  and  apprehension,  and  into  which  he 
dared  not  go  unprepared ;  a  contest  which  required 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  own  active  genius,  and  the 
uiicoritrolled  disposal  of  all  the  material  resources  of 
his  empire.  He  had  hitherto  contended  for  his  here- 
ditary honours  against  his  personal  enemies  —  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Germans  over  the  Gallo-Romans, 
of  his  own  tribe  over  kindred  German  tribes  —  and 
finally,  for  order  and  good  government  against  anarchy 
and  faction.    Hereafter  he  was  to  renew  the  old 
struggle  between  the  West  and  East— to  be  the  cham^ 
pion  of  Christianity  and  German  Institutions,  against 
the  false  and  degrading  faith  of  Mohammed,  and  all 
the  corrupting  and  enervating  habits  of  the  oriental 
world. 

I  AnnaL  M«lt.   Fred.  Cliron.  CJonU  cviii.  ^'BUUrwU:' 
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The  most  sober  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 

Islamism,  and  the  Arabian  empire,  which  was  founded 
on  it|  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  eastern  f^ble. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  an  Arabian 
of  the  priestly  house  of  Haschem  retired  into  a  cave 
at  Mecca,  to  brood  over  the  visions  of  a  powerful  but 
morbid  imagination.  The  suggestions  of  his  own 
distempered  mind,  and  the  impulses  of  his  own  strong 
will,  were  mistaken  for  the  inspiration  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  Almighty,  concerning  whom  his  notions 
were  in  part  adopted  from  the  Jewish  and  Chrisiian 
Scriptures.  He  learned  to  regard  himself  as  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  faith  and  the  establishment  of  a  power,  before 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  bow*  When 
his  meditations  had  assumed  consistency,  he  shaped 
them  into  a  system  of  faith  and  practice,  which  he 
confidently  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  mankind, 
as  the  most  perfect  and  glorious  expression  of  the  di- 
vine mind  and  will.  His  belief  in  himself,  in  his  own 
infallibility,  and  the  perfection  of  his  system,  was  so 
absolute,  that  he  regarded  all  other  men  in  the  light 
of  children,  who,  if  they  cannot  be  persuaded,  most 
be  forced,  into  the  right  path.  The  sword  was  the 
only  logic  he  considered  suitable  to  the  case ;  and  death 
or  the  Koran  was  the  sole  alternative  which  his  fol- 
lowers thought  fit  to  offer. 

For  a  time  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  prophet 
were  acknowledged  only  by  a  few,  and  those  few 
belonged  to  his  own  family.  But  his  system,  spring- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  eminently  oriental  mind, 
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was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
oriental  nations.  The  only  true  and  valuable  parts  of 
it,  indeed,  are  mutilated  shreds  from  the  covenants  of 
Abraham  and  Moses  and  tLc  Revelation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  ;  but  while  the  sublimity  of  these  afforded 
suitable  objects  of  contemplation  to  the  nobler  fa- 
cultied  of  the  soul,  the  atrougest  pusbions  of  fallen 
human  nature,  pride,  revenge,  and  lust»  were  not 
denied  their  appropriate  gratification.    What  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  natural  man  thau  a  system 
which  quiets  the  consdence  amidst  the  excesses  of 
sensual  love,  which  takes  away  the  necessity  fur  self- 
discipline  by  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  teaciies 
men  to  look  down  with  a  lofty  contempt  upon  all 
who  think  differently  from  themselves,  and,  lastly, 
holds  out  as  a  reward  for  the  coercion  and  destruction 
of  opponents  an  eternity  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  in 
the  society  of  celestial  courtezans?   Much  no  doubt 
was  done  by  the  sword  of  the  hardy  and  impetuous 
sons  of  Ishmael,  but  this  could  not  alone  have  spread 
the  Koran  over  half  the  world  ;  the  vex'y  faults  which 
make  it  odious  in  Christian  eyes,  gave  wings  to  its 
progress,  and  excited  in  its  favour  a  deep  and  frenzied 
devotion. 

In  iL  D.  622,  Mohammed  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Hedma,  from  the  virulent  opposition  of  the  members 
of  his  own  tribe.  Within  ninety  years  from  that  tiiue 
lus  successors  and  disciples  had  conquered  and  con- 
verted, not  Arabia  alone,  but  Syria,  Persia,  Palestine, 
fhcenicia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  the  country 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  a  portion  of 
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who  ig  said  to  have  abused  his  daughter  ^ ;  and  by 
others  to  the  &ct  that  he  had  espouaed  the  cause  of 

Witiza's  sous,  at  that  time  pretenders  to  the  Spanioii 
throne.  The  Saracen  general  Musa,  delighted  to 
have  feund  the  Achilles-heel  of  Europe,  immediately 
despatched  a  few  hundred  Moslems  across  the  strait, 
under  the  oonunand  of  Tarik ;  irom  whom  the  modem 
Gibraltar  (Gebel-ul-  l  aiik)  derives  its  name.  These 
adventurers  were  well  received  in  the  town  and  castle 
of  Count  Julian  at  Algesiras,  and  soon  returned  to 
tbeir  expectant  comrades,  with  rich  booty  and  ex- 
citing tales  of  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the 
efleminacy  of  the  degenerate  Goths. 

In  the  April  of  the  following  year,  A.  D.  711,  a 
body  of  6000  Saracens  efieeted  a  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  entrenched  themselves  strongly 
near  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  These  were  soon  fol. 
kwed  by  other  troops,  until  a  considerable  Moslem 
uriiiy  was  collected  on  the  Spanish  shores.  The 
&eble  renstance  made  to  this  descent  was  a  iifttal 
omen  for  the  empire  of  the  Yisigoths.  This  once 
brave  aud  hardy  tribe  of  Germans  had  lost,  during  a 
long  peacCi  the  valour  and  endurance  to  which  they 

*  Roderici  Ximcnes  Navarri,  Arch.  Tolet.  lies.  IIis.pan.  lib.  iii. 
c.  19.  Johan.  Manami  Res.  Hisji.  lib.  vi.  21,  22.  (Mognntiiij, 
IGO.]):  **  In  hid  Juliani  Cumitis  filia,  Cava  nomine,  in  obsequiis 
T^■^7in,T•  Ej^iloiifP,  cnit  exccllenti  fornia?  di«^iiitate.  Ha^c  uliquamlo 
cuiii  a^qualibus  luden^J,  corpus  cum  magna  cx  parte  nndasset,  Regis 
animutn  forte  fortuna  dam  ex  fouestra  prospicientis  vehementer 
pcrcuUt  •  •  •  .  lu  opportunitaiem  nactus,  quam  neqae  gimtia 
flwtefc^  noque  nimis  et  meta  fraDgere  potuil,  inritam  atqve  reluc* 
lantea  virgioem  TitiaTit.'' 
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owed  the  rich  provinces  of  Spain ,  and,  amidst  the 
pleasures  of  that  luxurious  country,  bad  grown  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  anus,  that  it  wus  long 
belbrc  they  could  be  roused  to  meet  the  ioe.  At 
length,  however,  the  unwarlike  Boderic,  baviBg  col- 
lected an  army  lour  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  without  confidence  either  in  their  leader 
or  themselves,  encamped  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz.^    While  awaiting  at  this 
place  llie  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Gothic  king  is 
represented  as  sitting  in  an  ivory  chariot,  arrayed  in 
silken  garments  unworthy  of  a  man  even  in  time  of 
peace,  and  wearing  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head. 
The  battle  which  quickly  followed  was  fought  on  ihe 
26th  of  July,  A.  D.  731.    It  was  of  short  duration 
and  of  no  doubtful  issue.   The  timid  herd  of  Goths^ 
scarcely  awaiting  the  wild  charge  of  the  Saracens, 
turned  and  fled  in  irretrievable  confusion.  Boderic 
himself,  fit  leader  of  such  an  army,  was  among  the 
lirst  to  leave  the  held  on  the  back  ui'  a  fleet  racer, 
which  had  been  placed,  at  his  desire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  tent,  as  if  his  trembling  heart  had 
foreseen  the  issue. 

The  Visigothic  empire  in  Spain  fell  by  a  single 
blow.  Tank  advanced  with  his  victorious  army 
as  far  as  Cordova,  which  immediately  yielded  at  his 
summons  ;  and  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  over- 
run the  whole  of  Spain,  had  he  not  been  recalled  by 
the  jealousy  of  Musa,  who  reserved  for  himself  the 
glory  of  completing  the  splendid  conquest. 

1  CiiroD.  Moissiac. 
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Of  all  the  Spcuufih  towns  which  were  captured  oa 
tUs  oecanon,  Seville  and  Merida  alone  afypear  to 

have  upheld  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Gothic  name; 
bat  even  theee  were  finally  redacedi  and  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Yisi  iz  otba  were  driven  from  the  rich 
piaius  they  had  so  long  possessed  into  the  mountains 
of  Asturias.  It  was  in  these  rugged  soUtudei^  and ' 
amidst  the  hardships  and  privations  which  they  there 
endured,  that  they  regained  their  ancient  vigour,  and 
preserved  their  Christian  faith.  It  was  thence  that 
at  a  later  period  they  descended  upon  their  Moorish 
ibes,  and  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  the  irequent 
theme  of  ballad  and  romaunt,  recovered,  step  by 
atep,  the  faii*  possessions  which  their  ancestors  had 
won  and  lost. 

And  thus  by  a  single  victory  Spain  was  added  to 
the  vast  dominions  of  the  Galiph,  and  the  Cross  once 
more  retired  before  the  Crescent.  Nor  did  it  seem 
that  the  Pyrenees,  any  more  than  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  were  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the  devastating 
flood  of  Isbunism.  About  A.  d.  718,  Zama,  the 
Aicibian  Viceroy  of  Spain,  made  himself  master  of 
that  portion  of  Gaul,  on  the  slopes  of  the  £astern 
P}'rcnec8,  of  which  the  Ooths  had  hitherto  retained 
possession.  In  A.  D.  731  he  stormed  Narbonne,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  having  put  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  sword,  he 
sent  away  the  women  and  cliildren  into  captivity. 
He  then  pushed  forward  into  Aquitaine,  and  laid 
siege  to  Touluuse,  which  proved  the  limit  of  his 
progress;  for  it  was  there  that  he  was  defeated  by 
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Eudo,  the  duke  of  the  couatry,  who  was  roused  a 
desperate  effort  by  the  danger  of  his  capital.^  The 
check  tlius  given  to  the  onward  raarch  of  the 
Moslems  was  of  short  duration.  Ambiza,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zama,  about  four  years  afterwards  onoe 
more  made  a  movement  in  advance.  Taking  a  more 
easterly  directioui  he  stormed  and  plundered  Car- 
cassonne and  Nismes  ;  and  having  devastated  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Khon^  returned  laden  with 
booty  across  the  Pyrenees.^ 

Duke  Eudo  of  Aquitdne,  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
his  single  victory,  resigned  all  hopes  of  successfully 
resisting  the  invaders,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve 
himself  from  utter  ruin  by  an  alliance  with  his 
formidable  foes.  He  is  even  said  to  have  so  far 
belied  his  character  of  Christian  prince  as  to  give 
his  own  daughter  in  marriage,  or  concubinage,  to 
Munuz,  the  governor  oi  the  newly-made  Gallic 
conquests.' 

It  appears  that  the  cxpotlitions  of  tlic  Saracens 
into  Gaul  had  been  hitherto  made  by  individual 
generals  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  unusually  slow  pro- 
gress of  their  arms  at  this  period,  is  to  be  ascribed 
less  to  any  fear  of  opposition,  than  to  inward  dis- 
sensions in  the  Arabian  empire,  and  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  caliphs  singularly  unlike  in  their  characters 
and  views.   Nine  short  years  (a.  d.  715 — 724,)  had 

>  Roderic.  IIisl.  Arab.  c.  11. 

•  Chron.  IMoissiiic.  an.  725. 

*  Marca  da  Marc  Hispan.  ii.  c  3. 
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seeu  tke  cruel  Soliiuan  succeeded  by  the  severe,  yet 
jast  and  upright  Omar,  the  luxarioos  Epicarean 
Yesid,  and  the  little-minded,  calculating  Heschain. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  amid  more  pressing 
anxieties  and  interests,  the  distant  conquest  of  Spain 
was  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  court  at  Da- 
mascus ;  and  that  the  generals,  who  commanded  in 
that  country,  were  apt  to  indulge  in  ideas  inconsistent 
with  their  real  position  as  satraps  and  slaves  of  an 
imperial  master.  But  a  change  was  at  hand,  and  the 
new  actor  Abderrahman,  who  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  scene  with  an  army  of  400,000  men,  was  charged 
with  a  twofold  commission,  —  to  chastise  the  pre- 
sumption of  Munuz,  whose  alliance  with  Eudo  was 
regarded  with  suspicion,  —  and  to  bring  the  whole  of 
Gaul  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Caliph  and  the  law  of 
Mohammed.  Regarding  Munuz  as  a  rebel  and  a 
semi-apostate,  Abderrahman  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Cerdagne^  to  which  he  fled  for  refuge,  and,  having 
driven  him  to  commit  suicide,  sent  his  head,  together 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  ot  tudo,  as  a  welcome 
present  to  the  Caliph  Hescham*^ 

The  victorious  Saracens  then  marched  on  past 
Pampeluna,  and,  making  their  way  through  the 
narrow  defiles  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pyrenean 

1     Cerriianente  <ippidum.^^Ckron*Indar,  (Boaq.  ii.  p.  720.) 
•  Rocleric.  Hist.  Arab.  c.  13.     Ex  Chron.  Jsidorif  an.  731.  • 

(Ijwuiiiu  t,  ii. )  ;  "  Rcbellem  immisericoriiiter  insequitur."  Munuz 
meets  witli  no  pity  from  tlic  Kpi.-copal  Chronicler.  His  fate 
befell  him,  "judicio  Deo,"  because  he  wa'^  "  drunk  v,  ith  tlie  blood 
of  Chri-tiiins,"  and  was  already  -  Auiu,  duinuala^  ab  hoc''  that  he 
bad  burut  Biahop  Auambadus.    AnoaL  Mett  ad  an.  732. 
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chain,  poured  down  upon  the  plains  with  their  in-  \ 
numerable  hosts  as  far  as  the  riyer  Garonne.    The  | 
city  of  Bordeaux  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  still  th^ 
pressed  on  impetuously  and  without  opposition,  until 
they  reached  the  river  Dordogne,  where  EndOf  burn- 
ing with  rage  at  the  treatment  which  his  daughter 
had  received,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  tiiem. 
Irritated  rather  than  checked  by  his  feeble  efforts^ 
the  overwhelming  tick'  [)ourcd  on.    The  standard  of 
the  Prophet  soon  floated  from  the  towers  of  Poitiers, 
and  even  Tours,  the  city  of  the  holy  St.  Harttn,  was 
in  danger  of  being  polhited  by  the  presence  of  in- 
sulting mfidels,  when,  in  the  hour  of  £uiope'a  greatest 
dread  and  danger,  the  champion  of  Christendooi 
appeared  at  last,  to  do  battle  with  the  hitherto 
triumphant  enemies  of  the  Cross.^ 

It  seeras  strange  at  first  sight  that  the  danger, 
which  had  so  long  been  threatening  Europe  from  the 
side  of  Spain,  should  not  have  called  forth  an  earlier 
and  more  effectual  resistance  fVom  those  whose  na* 
tional  and  religious  existence  was  at  stake.  Abder* 
rahman  had  now  made  his  way  into  the  very  centre 
of  modem  France ;  had  taken  and  plundered  some  of 
the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  Frankish  empire ;  and, 
after  buniing  or  desecrating  every  Christian  chmdi 
he  met  with,  was  marching  on  the  hallowed  sanctuary 
of  the  patron  saint,  enriched  by  the  oilerings  of  ages; 
without  encountering  a  single  foe  who  could  even 
hope  to  stay  his  progress.  Where  was  the   invincible  " 

1  Fred.  Cbnm.  Cont  cYiii*  Ex  Chron.  laidorL 
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and  ubiqaitons  Carl,  who  was  wont  to  &U  like  a 

thunderbolt  upon  his  enemies  ?  We  might  indeed 
be  surprised  at  his  seeming  tardiness,  did  we  not 
know  the  extraordinaTy  difficulties  with  which  he 
liad  to  struggle,  and  the  seemingly  impossible  task  he 
had  to  perform.  It  was  not  with  the  modem  super* 
Btition  of  Mohammed  alone  that  he  had  to  contend, 
but  with  the  hoary  heathenism  of  the  Xorth ;  not 
-with  the  Saracens  alone^  but  with  his  barbarous 
kinsmen — ^with  nations  as  hardy  and  warlike  as  his 
own  Austrasian  warriors,  and  animated  no  less  than 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  with  an  indomitable 
liatred  of  the  Christian  name.  Enemies  were  ready 
to  pour  upon  him  from  every  side,  from  the  gi'een 
dopes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Rhine ;  nor  could  he  reckon  upon  the  fidelity  of 
all  who  lay  within  these  boundaries. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  in  which  the 
Saracens  were  crossing  the  Pyrenees  and  establishing 
themselves  in  Gaul,  Carl  was  constantly  engaged  in 
waiB  with  his  German  neighbours.  In  that  short 
period  lie  made  campaigns  against  the  Frisians,  the 
Swabiaus,  and  the  Bavarians,  the  last  of  whom  (as 
we  have  seen)  he  even  crossed  the  Danube  to  attack 
in  their  own  country.  As  late  as  A.  d.  728,  when 
Abderrahman  must  have  been  already  meditating 
his  desolating  march,  Carl  had  to  turn  his  arms  once 
more  against  the  Saxons  ;  and  in  A.  d.  731,  the  very 
year  before  he  met  the  baracens  at  Poitiers,  he 
inarched  an  army  into  Aquitaine  to  quell  the  rebdlion 
of  I>uke  £udo. 
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Sach  were  some  of  the  adverse  drcomstoiiceB  under 
which  G&rl  had  to  make  his  preparations,  and  under 

which  he  encamped  with  his  \  terans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poitiers,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  hia 
life,  he  belield  the  white  tents  of  the  Moslem  invaders, 
covering  the  land  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

We  cannot  donbt  that  he  had  long  been  looking 
forward  to  this  huur  with  an  anxious  though  intrepid 
heart,  for  all  depended  upon  him ;  and  that  the  wars 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged,  were  the  more 
important  in  his  eyes,  because  their  successful  termi- 
nation was  necessary  to  secure  hb  rear,  and  increase 
the  limits  of  his  war^ban  when  the  time  for  action 
should  arrive. 

The  hitherto  unconquered  Saraoens,  who  had  carried 
the  Lanuer  of  their  Prophet  iu  ahnust  uninterrupted 
triumph  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  were  destined  to  find  at  last  an  insuper- 
able barrier  iu  the  brave  hearts  of  Carl  and  his  Aub- 
trasian  followers. 

On  a  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  October,  jl.  n.  7S9, 
after  trying  each  other's  strength  iu  skirmishes  of 
small  importance  during  the  whole  of  the  preTioiia 
week,  the  two  armies,  invoking  respectively  the  aid 
of  Christ  and  Mohaimued,  came  to  a  general  engage- 
ment on  the  plains  between  Poitiers  and  Tours.  The 
rapid  onslaught  of  the  Ishiiiaelites,  by  wliich  they 
were  accustomed  to  bear  everything  before  them, 
recoiled  from  the  steady  valour  and  iron  iront  of  the 
Franks,  whose  heavy  swords  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  their  lightly  clad  opponents.  .Repulsed,  but 
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lufaroken  ia  courage  and  determmation,  resolved  to 

force  their  way  through  that  wall  of  steel  or  to  dash 
themaelves  to  death  against  it,  the  gallant  Moslems 
repeated  their  wild  charges  until  sunset.  At  eveiy 
repulse  their  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  found  themaelyes  farther  than 
ever  from  the  goal,  and  pfazed  upon  far  more  dead 
upon  the  slippery  field  than  remained  alive  in  their 
lanks*  Hopeless  of  being  able  to  renew  the  contest, 
they  retreated  in  the  night,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
fled  before  an  enemy.  On  the  following  morning, 
whm  tiie  Franks  again  drew  np  in  battle*array,  the 
camp  of  the  foe  was  discovered  to  be  empty,  so 
that,  instead  of  awaiting  the  attack,  they  had  the 
more  agreeable  task  of  plundering  the  tents  and 
pursuing  the  fugitives.  Abderrahman  himself  waa 
fbnnd  among  the  dead,  and  around  him,  according 
to  the  not  very  credible  account  of  the  chroniclers, 
lay  £00,000  of  his  soldiers ;  while  the  i^'ranks  lost  only 
ISOO  men.^ 

Eudo,  who,  after  his  defeat  on  the  Dordognc,  liad 
taken  refuge  with  his  more  merciful  enemy  Carl,  was 

present  in  the  battle  and  took  part  in  the  pursuit  and 
plunder.  It  was  after  this  glorious  triumph  over  the 
moat  formidable  enemies  of  hia  country  and  religion 

that  Carl  received  the  surname  of  Maitul  (^the 

1  ^  Ut  in  Ej^ols  ftb  Emkme  miiM  Qngono  P^mb  de  etdem 
Tietorift  ooniiiietiir.''— J^tf^MM.  Okrotu  Conf.  ¥ttd^^  Chron. 
Gootr  eviiL  Chron.  Hbinite.  an*  782.  AnnaL  Metk.  to*  732. 
Ex  Chnm.  Isidor.  an.  782.   Paull.  Diacon.  vL  46.   This  writer 

says  that  the  Saraceos  lost  oT^.OOO! 
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liAuuner),  by  which  he  has  'Since  hcdi  Imowii  in 

Xh«  importance  of  this  victory  to  all  succeeding 
ugem  hfts  often  been  enlai^ed  npon,  and  can  hardly  be 
cxti^jgerated.  The  fate  of  Europe,  humanly  speaking, 
hung  upon  the  sword  of  the  f  rankisb  mayor  ;  and 
bal  lor  Carl,  and  the  bold  German  ivarriors  who  had 
UMi*»K'd  the  art  and  practice  of  war  under  him  ami 
bi«  f^loriotts  father,  the  heart  of  Eun^  might  even 
Uk>w  bo  in  the  possession  of  the  Moslem ;  and  the 
^s^uc  tuid  the  Harem  might  stand  where  now  we 
9^  Ihe  spire  of  the  Christian  chnrch,  and  the  home 
v^l  (ht^  Ohristian  family. 

VUou^h  uu  effective  check  had  been  given  to  the 
l^^v^  of  the  Saracen  arms,  and  they  themselves 
V^st  bo«n  deprived  of  that  chief  support  of  fimatio 
x^^U^r^  —  the  belief  in  their  own  invincibility,  —  yet 
iKvir  power  was  by  no  means  broken,  nor  was  Garl 

^  v  vuulition  to  improve  his  victory.  The  Neustrinns 
aiivl  Uuri^uudians  were  far  &om  being  reconciled  to 
tW  Mi)vtvtttAcy  which  the  German  Franks  had  acquired 
^vvvr  tlumsolves  under  the  mighty  Carlovingian 
«ii^\\r^   Their  jealousy  of  Carl  Martel's  success 
mid  tbrir  hatred  of  his  person,  were  so  much  stronger 
lhan  ihcir  «val  in  the  cause  of  Christeadom,  that  even 
^biW  h0  was  engaged  in  his  desperate  contlict  with 
I  Ik  Si^T^Cv'^ws  they  were  raising  a  rebellion  in  his  rear, 
liut       iuvlofatigablc  warrior  was  not  sleeping  on 
tK^  laurels  he  had  won.   Ho  sooner  had  he 

»  tim^^^CttotOiiv*  £zAdemariChn>n.aD.732.(Botiqiiel, 
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received  intelligence  of  their  treacherous  designs, 
tban  he  led  hia  troops,  ireah  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Infideby  into  the  reiy  heart  of  BnTgundy,  and 
inflicted  a  terrible  retribution  on  his  domestic  foes, 
lie  then  xemoved  all  whom  he  had  reaaon  to  suspect 
from  their  posts  of  emolument  and  hononr^  and  be- 
stowed  them  upon  men  on  whom  he  could  depend 
in  the  hoar  of  danger.^ 

In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  734,  he  made  consi- 
derahie  progr'^ss  in  the  subjugation  and,  what  was 
erai  more  difficult,  the  conversion  of  the  Frisiansi 

whoLated  Christianity  the  more  because  it  was  con- 
nected in  their  minds  with  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
pfeacfaing  of  Boniboe  was  powerlully  seconded  by 
the  sword  of  Carl,  who  attacked  them  by  land  and 
sea,  defeated  their  Duke^  Poppo,  destroyed  their  hea* 
then  altars,  and,  like  oor  own  Alfred  in  die  case  of 
the  Danes,  gave  them  the  alternative  of  Christiani^ 
or  death.^ 

After  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  Carl  had  entrusted 
the  deft  IK  c  of  the  Pyrenean  borders  to  Duke  Eudo, 
whom  he  left  in  peaoeabk  though  dependent  posses* 

sion  of  his  territories.    Eudo  bad  received  a  rouixh 

W  from      former  mi«farta»es.  aad  the  ' 

remainder  of  his  life  in  friendly  relations  with  his 

1  Frodeg.  Cbron.  Ctat  eix.  Aimal.  Mett.  an.  7S4. 

•  Epiit,  S,  Bomfacii^  xii.,  ad  Daniel.  Upise. :  "  Sine  pntroclnio 
IVincipis  Francorum  nec  Populum  regcre,  nec  Prcsbyteros  vol 
Diaconos,  Monachos,  vcl  ancillas  Dei  delVndere  possum,  nec  ipsos 
pnsranorum  ritus  et  Bacrilegia  idolorum  in  GermauiA  ftine  illius 
umadato  et  timore  proLibere  valeo.** 

•  4 
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Frankish  liege  lord.   At  tbe  death  of  Eado,  in  a.  n. 

735,  a  dispute  arose  between  his  sons,  Huuold  and 
Uatto,  respecting  the  succession ;  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  course  of  their  contest  they  had  forgotten  their 
common  dependence  upon  Carl  Martel.    A  feud  of 
this  nature  at  such  a  period,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Saracens,  was  highly  dangerous 
to  Aquitaine  and  the  whole  Frankish  empire-  Carl 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  leading  an  army  into  the 
distracted  province,  to  settle  the  dispiifes  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  bring  tlie  population  into  a  more 
complete  state  of  subjection.   Having  advanced  to 
the  Garonne  and  taken  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Ilunold  ;  and,  "  with 
his  accustomed  piety,"  conferred  the  duchy  upon  him, 
on  condition  of  his  renewing  his  father's  oath  of  fealty 
to  himself  and  his,  two  sons,  whom  he  thus  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  to  the  Franks  as  their  hereditary 
rulers.^ 

In  A.  D.  737,  the  infidels  were  once  more  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  Gaul  by  the  treachery  of 
Christians.  A  man  of  influence  in  Provence,  culled 
.  Maurontus,  who  probably  aimed  at  an  independent 
dukedom,  formed  a  strong  party  among  the  Neus* 
trian  seigniors  against  the  detested  German  mayor.^ 
As  the  Arabian  alliance  was  the  only  one  which  could 
sustain  them  in  a  conflict  with  Carl,  they  made  no 
scruple  of  inviting  Ibn  Jussuf,  the  new  viceroy  of 

>  Annul  Mett.  an.  735. 

»  Fredeg.  Chron.  Conl.  cix.  nn.  737.    Anoal  MetL  OD.  737 
and  739.    Valtjs.  Franc,  xxiv.  p.  500. 
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Septitnaiiia(LaTiguedoc),  into  their  country  and  giving 
liim  the  city  of  Avignon  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity. 
The  Saraeepg,  instracted  by  their  strange  allies,  passed 
into  Burgundy,  where  the  party  opposed  to  Cari  was 
stioiigest:  haying  Ukm  Yieane,  they  covered  the 
country  as  far  as  Lyons  with  their  wild  and  rapid 
cavalry,  which  everywhere  left  its  traces  of  Jtire  and 
blood. 

The  advance  of  the  Saracens  was  so  sudden,  and 
their  progress  so  rapid,  that  Gari  Martel  was  not 
immediately  prepared  to  meet  them.  He  therefore 
despatciied  his  brother  Childebrand  and  his  principal 
seignioni,  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  dieek ;  determining  himself  to  follow  with  a 
numerous  and  well  appointed  army.  When  the  ad- 
Tanoed  guard  of  the  Franks  arrived  near  Avignon,  the 
Saracens  retreated  into  that  place,  and  prepared  to 
stand  a  siege.  On  the  arrival  of  Carl  the  town,  which 
had  resbted  Childebrand,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 

Arabian  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  Franks  then 
crossed  the  Khone,  and  marched  through  Septimania  to 
Narbonne — a  place  of  great  importance  to  theSaraoens, 
who  had  made  it  a  magazine  for  their  arms.  It  was 
defended  at  this  time  by  Athima,  viceroy  of  the  Caliph 
in  Septimania,  with  a  considerable  force.  The  Sara* 
cens  of  Spain,  fearing  that  the  garrison  might  be  in- 
aafficient  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  Franks  (who 
had  invested  the  town  on  every  side),  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
and  transported  a  body  of  troops  to  the  mouth  ot  the 
river  Berre  (near  Narbonne),  in  hopes  of  raising  the 
siege.  Tiiis  movcincul  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of 


Cftrl ;  who,  leaving  his  brother  with  a  diTimon  of  the 
besiegers,  fell  with  the  reuaaindcr  on  the  newly  landed 
foroB  of  the  enemy,  and  roated  them  with  dieadfiil 

slaughter.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempts  upon 
Nar bonne,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sara* 
oens;  while  Besiires,  Agde,  Megakme,  and  Niamea^ 
together  with  all  the  territory  on  the  north  side  of 
the  riyer  Aude  (subsequently  known  as  Languedoc)| 
were  reunited  to  the  Frankish  ]^pire. 

According  to  Paullua  Diaoonus,  Carl  Martel  was 
aaaiated  on  this  oocasion  by  Luitprandi  JBjng  of  the 
Langobards  in  Italy,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
dose  alliance  and  friendship.^  We  have  hardly  aufi* 
cient  groands  for  believing  that  the  Laagobudi 
took  an  active  part  in  this  war,  but  the  mere  ex- 
pectation of  their  approach  may  have  exercised 
some  influence  in  bringing  about  tike  results  above 
described. 

The  activity  of  his  enemies  in  the  north  agaia 
prevented  Carl  from  pursuing  his  advantages  against 

the  Moslems,  who  might  perhaps,  had  German  Europe 
been  united,  have  even  then  been  driven  bade  to  the 
shores  of  Africa.   In  a.  d*  737  we  find  the  indefati- 

gal)l(_'  warrior  employed  in  repelling  and  avenging  a 
fresh  inroad  of  the  Sazon8»  whom  he  defeated  with 

great  slaughter  and  drove  along  the  river  Lippe.  In 
D.  739  he  agam  appeared  in  £urgundyi  where  his 

1  PanllDiae*  Geit  LoDgob.  vL  c  58.  Oiri  leot  bb  mm  Pspia 
to  Lnitpmid  at  Psvia»  dist  the  Lombsrd  king,  ^juxia  marem^* 
niglii  CQfc  off  his  first  btlr, sn  especial  mark  of  frieodship  sad 
faoaoar*  Goaf.  Jimaai  Sat  ilL  186L 
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presence  liad  become  necessaiy  to  stamp  out  the  . 
smoulderiug  embeis  oi'  the  old  compiracy.^ 

In  tiie  meaotinie  a  new  theatre  was  preparing  for 
the  Franks,  on  which  they  were  destined  by  Provi- 
deoce  to*  play  a  Tery  oonsincaous  and  important  part» 
The  exertions  and  influence  of  Bonifiice  the  great 
apostie  of  Germany,  and  the  intimate  religious  union 
he  had  effected  between  the  Frankish  Chnrch  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  were  to  produce  for  both 
parties  still  hcher  fruits  than  bad  yet  appeared. 
To  understand  the  ctrcamstances  which  brought 
tliem  into  closer  external  relations,  corresponding 
to  the  increased  intimacy  of  their  spiiitaal  unions 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
yntii  the  state  of  Italy  at  this  period ;  and  more 
e^iedally  with  the  very  singnlar  and  anomaloas 
position  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 

That  devoted  land,  as  if  in  penance  for  the  long 
and  selfish  tyranny  it  had  exerdsed  over  die  world, 
had  become  the  prey,  in  turn,  of  almost  every 
barbaroas  tribe  of  Europe ;  but  was  at  this  period 
nominally  sabfect  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East.  The 
victories  of  Narses,  in  a.  d.  534,  bad  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which,  under  the  great  and 
good  Theoderic,  had  seemed  so  firmly  established; 
and  Italy  was  now  a  province  of  the  Koman  Empire, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly^  its  centre  and  head. 
It  was  governed  for  the  Byzantine  court  by  a  viceroy 
styled  Exarch,  whose  residence  was  at  Ravenna,  on 
fbe  eastern  coast.   The  court  and  people  of  C!on- 
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«  stantinaple,  however,  were  too  feeUe  to  retain  for 

any  length  of  tliiiL'  a  conquest,  whicli  tliey  owed 
solely  to  the  genius  of  a  fortunate  general.  About 
thirty  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Goths,  when  the 
valiant  eunuch  had  ceased  to  defend  what  he  had 
won,  the  Langobards  and  20y000  SaxonSi  descending 
vpon  Italy  from  the  Julian  Alps;  expelled  the  Ro- 
mans irom  the  greater  portion  of  theix  recent  con- 
quests, and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Exarchate.  The  empire  which  the  Langobards 
at  this  time  established  was  greatly  weakened  by  its 
division  into  several  Duchies,  the  rulers  of  which 
were  in  constant  strife  with  one  another  and  with 
the  central  government*  We  may  judge  of  the  extent 
and  consequences  of  these  internal  dissensions  from 
the  fact  that,  after  the  assassination  of  King  Kk[^h 
(a.i>.  574)i  the  Langobards  in  Italy  remained  without 
a  king  for  ten  yearS|  and  were  subject  to  thirty^six 
dukes,  each  of  whom  "reigned  in  his  own  city." 
The  most  powerful  of  these  were  the  Dukes  of 

Benevento,  Friuli,  and  Spoleto.^  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  royalist  party — favoured,  no  doubti 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to  whom  nothing  is 
so  hateful  as  a  petty  tyrant  —  once  more  obtained  the' 
ascendancyi  and  compelled  the  revolted  dukes  to 
swear  fealty  to  Authari,  sumamed  Flavins,  son  of 
the  murdered  Kleph.^  The  reunion  of  the  Lango- 
bards under  one  head  was  naturally  followed  by  a 
further  extension  of  their  borders  at  the  expense  of 
the  Koman  empire;  and  this  extension  was  the  un- 
>  Psnll.  Diaeoo.  il  81,  32.  <  Ibid.  liL  16. 
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mediate  cause  of  a  coUifiion  between  the  kiogs  of  the 
LaogobardB  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter^  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  iiiiporLuiit  and  lasting  results. 

The  Bishops  of  JKome  had,  in  the  meantimei  been 
adding  to  the  spiritaal  influence  they  owed  to  thdr 
position  as  heads  of  the  Church  in  the  great  capital 
of  the  Westy  the  material  resources  of  extensiTe 
posaessioDS,  and  numerous  and  devoted  vassals. 
Like  all  other  dignihed  ecclesiastics  within  the  im« 
penal  daDiinions,  the  Bishops  of  Borne  were  subject 
to  the  Greek  Emperor  ^ ;  but,  as  it  was  mainly  by  their 
inflaenoe  and  exertion,  that  the  city  and  duchy  of 
Some  were  kept  in  allegiance  to  the  Greek  Emperor^ 
the  balance  of  obligation  was  genei^ally  in  favour  of 
the  Pontifis,  who,  on  that  accountt  were  treated 
by  the  court  at  Constantinople  in  a  far  less  arrogant 
manner  than  would  have  been  congenial  to  the 
pmnpons  sovereigns  of  the  East. 

The  aggrLSbivc  attitude  of  the  Langubards,  which 
threatened  the  Greek  Emperors  with  the  loss  of  the 
small  remnant  of  their  Italian  possessions,  was  cal« 
culated  to  excite  no  less  the  appreliensionB  of  the 
Roomii  Bishops.  It  was  open  to  themi  indeed,  to 
throw  themselves  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the 
Laugobardiau  monarchs,  irom  whose  reverence  and 
gratitude  they  might,  no  doubt,  have  acquired  a 
commanding  position  in  Church  and  State;  and  it 
was  this  ever-present  alternative  which  rendered 

1  Gregoiy  the  Great  (Opera  oro.  vi.  ep.  52.)  concludes  an  epistle 
^ ad Fratres  in  Aogliam eantes "  thus :  Data  die  decima  Kal.  Aag. 
impmmU  Jhmino  moUro  Mamrieio  Tibtrio  pUuimoAMigutio!*  Sm^ 
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them  virtually  independent  of  their  nominal  soto- 
reigns.    Many  reaaons,  however,  inclined  them  to 

preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  court,  or 
at  least  to  refrain  from  transferring  it  to  my  other 
potentate.   Old  associations,  and  the  fear  of  change, 
would  have  their  weight  in  determining  the  course 
pursued;  but  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  in- 
fluenced the  Popes  in  their  decision  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  distance  of  Constantinople  from  lioiuCy 
which  was  favourable  to  their  independence;  and, 
in  the  next,  the  declining  power  mid  feeble  character 
of  the  Emperors,  which  rendered  them  convenient 
masters  to  aspiring  vassals* 

The  evident  intention  of  the  Bisliops  of  Rome,  to 
play  off  the  Langobards  and  the  Byzantine  court 
against  each  other,  and  to  make  their  own  career  the 
resultant  of  these  two  opposing  forces,  seemed,  for 
some  time,  lilcely  to  be  entirely  frustrated.  The 
iconoclastic  controversy,  with  all  its  horrible  and 
ridiculous  consequences,  now  began  to  agitate  the 
Christian  world,  and  gave  rise  to  the  bitterest 
hostility  between  the  great  capitals  of  the  East  and 
^Vest,  and  their  respective  rulers.    The  Emperor 
Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  disgusted  at  the 
idolatrous  worship  paid  by  his  subjects  to  the  images 
which  iiiled  the  churches,  issued,  in  a.  p.  726,  his 
£Eimous  decree  for  their  destruction.   It  was  then 
that  the  independence  of  thought   and  action  to 
wldch  the  fioman  bishops  had  accustomed  themselves 
was  clearly  manifested.    The  Emperor  communicated 
his  pleasure  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  images 
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to  the  Pope,  and  claimed  from  him  the  same  un- 
answeriiig  obedience  which  he  was  aocttstomed  to  meet 

with  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.^  But 
Gtregpry  II.,  encouraged  hy  the  onanimoiia  support  of 
the  Italians,  who  looked  to  him  as  the  champion  of 
their  beloved  idols,  not  only  refused,  in  a  letter  full 
of  personal  abuse,  to  carry  oat  the  wbhes  of  the 
Emperor,  but  fulminated  a  threat  of  excommunication 
against  nil  who  should  dare  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  the  images. 

After  so  public  a  renunciation  of  his  allegiance, 
we  might  expect  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Rome  avowedly 
nding  witb  the  Langobards,  especially  as  they  had 
forsaken  the  Ariari  iieresy,  and  their  King  Luitprand 
himself  had  manifested  a  very  high  degree  of  venera* 
tion  for  St.  Peter's  chmr.   But  the  motives  suggested 
above  retained  their  force,  and  no  such  change 
took  place ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  when 
the  Italians,  "  on  hearing  the  wickedness  of  Leo, 
formed  a  plan  of  electing  a  new  crapcror  and  con- 
ducting him  to  Constantinople,"  the  Pope  induced 
them  to  fun  £ro  their  purpose  and  adhere  to  their 
former  allegiance.^   Nor  is  his  policy  on  this  occasion 

*  Paull.  Diacon.  vi.  49. 

*  Bpist.  Gregor.  ii.  ad  Leon.  (ap.  Barron.  Annal.  Ecc.  torn.  iz. 
p.  70.  Colon.  Ag.  1609.)  The  two  letters  addreued  bj  Ore- 
gorj  TL  to  the  Emperor  were  written  after  730  A*i>.  Yid. 
Gieselei^a  Eirchengeseh.  H.  1  Abtb.  p.  8.  Among  otber  tbinga 
be  tells  tbe  emperor:  Kac  ra  /ii«f>a  irmKa  KaronaiimMtl  «ov* 

&0.  ^  £?en  the  little  ebildren  mock 
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difficult  to  understand.    The  Langobards  were  too 
near,  and  the  absorption  of  Borne  into  their  empire 
would  have  been  too  complete  to  allow  tlic  Bishops 
of  Rome  free  scope  for  their  lotty  schemes  of  ambition. 
As  subjects  of  King  Luitprand,  they  would  haye  ran 
the  risk  of  sinking  from  the  rank  of  virtual  rulers 
of  the  Roman  ducby,  to  that  of  mere  metropolitan 
bishops.    And  the  danger  of  this  degradation  grew 
every  day  more  urgent.    Gregory  II.  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  perplexities  arising  from  his  critical 
position.   But  the  same  policy  was  pursued  by  his 
successor  Gregory  III.  with  so  mucli  determination, 
that  Luitprand,  who — ^whatever  may  have  been  his 
reverence  for  the  spiritual  character  of  his  opponent, 
and  liberal  as  he  was  towards  the  Holy  See — could 

thee !  Wander  through  the  elementary  schools,  and  saj  '  I  am 
the  destroyer  and  the  persecutor  of  the  images/  and  they  will 

immediately  throw  their  slates  at  thy  head  ! . . .  Thou  hast  written, 
*  Hosiali,  King  of  tlic  Jews  (the  holy  Father  ivieans  IKzrki;i3i: 
2  Kings,  xviii.  4.),  after  800  years,  brought  tlic  brazea  eer- 
pent  out  of  the  Temple  ;  and  I,  after  800  years,  have  brouglit 
the  images  out  of  the  Churches."  Truly  Hosiah  was  thy  brotl  ur, 
and  had  the  same  faith,  and  tyrannised  over  the  prieista  of  tiiat 
time  as  tliou  dost  now.**  (2  Chroo.  xxvi.  16  -18.).  Conf.  Anasia- 
sius,  de  Vit.  R'vm.  Pontiff.  (Roma^  1718).  J^if.  A'C.  Gregorii  11.: 
"Cognita  vero  Impcratoris  ncquitia,  omnis  Italia  consilium  iniit, 
lit  aibi  eligfrcnt  Imperatorem,  et  Constantinopolim  ducerent.  S^d 
COmpeBCoit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  Friu- 
cipts.  •  •  •  •  Scd  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  Tel  fide  Romani 
Imperiii  admonebat/'  The  ultramontane  writers  have  cited  thii 
as  an  example  in  which  an  heretical  emperor  was  deprived  of  % 
part  of  his  dominions  by  the  iiut  of  the  Papal  Chair.  Thus  Ba^ 
roniu$,  ad  an.  730^  sec  5. :  "  Sic  dignum  posteris  idem  Gregorias 
reliqait  ezemplum  ne  in  Ecclesia  Cbristi  xegnare  slnerentar  hsB- 
reticl  Prtncipes,"  kc. 
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not  overlook  his  intrigueai  and  was  determined  to  be 
sole  master  in  Italy,  foand  it  necessary  to  advance 

upon  Rome  with  a  hostile  army.    The  scruples  which 
the  piotts  Langobard  may  have  felt  in  violating 
St.  Peter^s  patrimony,  most  have  heen  greatly  relieved 
by  the  very  secular  conduct  oi  Gregory  in  re^jxct 
to  the  king's  rebellions  vassals.    Tbrasamand*  Duke 
of  Spoleto,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign,  took  refuge  in  Kome ;  and  when  Luit- 
prand  demanded  ttiat  he  should  be  given  up,  the 
Pope  and  the  Pairieians  of  the  Romans  united  in 
giving  a  decided  refusal.^    The  opposition  to  Luit- 
prand  was  further  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of 
Gottschalk,  Duke  of  Benevento,  who  took  up  arras 
against  his  suzerain ;  and  in  an  engagement  which 
took  place  soon  after,  between  the  king  and  his  muti* 
nous  ^  assals,  Roman  troops  were  seen  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels. 

Contrary  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Gregory, 
Luitprand  was  completely  victorious ;  and,  justly 
irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  he 
had  shown  so  much  forbearance,  immediately  led 
his  forces  to  the  very  gates  of  liome,  with  the  full 
intention  of  incorporating  it  with  the  rest  of  his 
Italian  dominions  * ;  and  thus,  with  all  his  foresight, 
Gregory  hud  brought  the  rising  structure  of  the 
papacy  into  the  greatest  danger,  and  appeared  to  be 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 

'  Paull.  Diac.  vi.  65. 

>  Vit.  Zacbaria  (AnastM.  Viu  Pontif.  torn.  L  Yit  xciL> 
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In  this*  extremity  the  holy  father  bethought  him- 
self of  the  powerful  and  orthodox  nation  which  had 
for  so  many  ages  been  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  had  lately  been  united  in  stUl  closer 
bonds  of  reverence  and  amity  to  St.  Peter's  chair. 
In  A.D.  739,  Pope  Gregory  III.  applied  for  aid  against 
the  Langobards  to  his  most  excellent  son,  the  Sub- 
king  Carl."  * 

That  this  application  was  made  unwillingly,  and 
with  considerable  misgivings  about  the  consequences, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extremities  to  which  Gregoiy 
submitted  before  he  made  it. 

His  hesitation  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  his 
instinctive  dread  of  giving  the  papal  chair  a  too 
powerful  protector,  who  might  easily  become  a 
master ;  and  partly  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sincere 
friendship  which  existed  between  his  opponent  Luit- 
prand  and  his  desired  ally.^  Of  all  the  circumstances 
which  threatened  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  the 
papal  dreams  of  temporal  independence  and  spiritual 
domination,  none  were  so  greatly  and  so  justly  dreaded 
as  an  alliance  between  the  Franks  and  Langobards; 
and  we  bhall  sec  that  Gregory  III.  and  his  successors 
spared  no  pains,  and  shrunk  from  no  means  however 
questionable,  to  excite  jealousy  and  hatred  between 
the  Franks  and  their  Lombard  kinsmen. 

While  the  Romans  were  trembling  within  their 

'  Fredeg.  Chron.  Cont.  ex.  Annal.  Mett. an.  741.  "Domino 
excellentissimo  fiUo  Carolo  sub  reguh,  Gregorias  Papa.**— CmL 
Carol,  i.  (ap.  Do  Chesne,  Hist  Fr.  Se.  torn.  iii.  p.  703.). 

*  De  Vit.  Grogor.  III.  (Anaatsali  Yit.  Bom.  Pontif.,  ed.  Blan- 
chinl.  Bom.  1718,  torn,  i.) 
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MoIt  of  the  hmgtJbmtiai  Cari  Ibrtd  wms  mting 
from  the  iaci^es  of  his  kte  campftigns  in  £uipuidy; 
and  he  was  still  in  thmt  ooantiy  wlicn  the  pafal 

envoys  reached  him.  Thej  brouglit  with  tbtni  a 
piteous  epistle  from  Gr^giHj,  in  which  he  ooinpLuiig 
with  bittenieBB  of  the  penecatioiis  o£  Us  enemieay  wbo^ 

he  says,  had  robliKxi  ibe  very  church  of  St,  Peter 
(which  stood  without  the  walls)  <^  its  candlesticks; 
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princes.^    Carl  received  the  commumcation  ot  the 
aifflicted  jPootiif  with  the  greater  leverence.  The 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  more  especially  of  his 
own  family,  were  too  iotimately  connected  with  the 
esdstence  and  honour  of  the  Bishops  of  Kome,  to 
allow  of  Us  feeling  indifferent  to  what  was  passing 
in  Itiily;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  timt  he 
entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  the  Head  of 
the  Chopch.    Yet  this  first  embassy  seems  to  have 
justified  the  fears  rather  than  the  hopes  of  Gregory.^ 
The  incessant  exertions  wUch  Carl's  enemies  com- 
pelled him  to  make  for  the  inaintcnance  of  his 
authority  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  a  man 
of  ordinary  energy  and  endurance,  and  were  begin- 
iiiiig  to  tell  even  upon  liis  iron  frame.    He  was 
aware  that  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  author,  depended  for  its  continuance 

^  Cod.  Carol.  Ep.  i. 

•  "O  fjuam  iiusnntihtlis  dolor  pro  his  exprobrationibus  in  nostra 
rednetur  pectore  dam  iaUa  ei  tanti  filii  suam  spiritualem  mairem 
sanctum  Dei  Ecclesiam  . .  non  conantur  dej'endertr* 
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and  consolidation  solely  upon  his  presence  and  watcb- 
fulness.    So  fiir  from  being  in  a  condition  to  lead  his 

forces  to  a  distant  country,  and  to  make  enemies  of 
brave  and  powerful  friends^  it  was  not  long  since  he 
had  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Langobards  tbem^ 
selves;  and  he  knew  not  how  soon  he  might  st^inJ 
in  need  of  it  again.   He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  opening  friendly  negotiations  with  Luitprand, 
who  excused  himself  to  Carl)  and  agreed  to  spare  the 
Papal  territory  on  condition  that  the  Romans  should 
cease  to  interfere  between  himself  and  his  rebellious 
subjects.    The  exact  terms  of  the  agreement  luade 
between  Gregory  and  Luitprand,  hy  the  mediation  of 
Carl  Martel,  are  of  the  less  moment,  as  they  were 
observed  by  neither  party.    In  a.  n.  740  the  Lango- 
bards again  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 
Kome ;  and  the  Pope  was  once  more  a  suppliant  at  the 
Frankish  court.   In  the  letter  which  Carl  Martel  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion,  Gregory  bitterly  complains 
that  no  effectual  aid  had  been  as  yet  afforded  him;  that 
more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  ^4ying"  reports  of 
the  Lombard  king  than  to  his  own  statements,  and  he 
earnestly  implores  his  "  most  Christian  son "  not  to 
prefer  the  friendship  of  Luitprand  to  the  love  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles.^    It  is  evident  from  the  whuk 

^  Cod.  Carol.  Epist.  i.,  U.  Il  seems  but  fair  to  the  memory  of 
Luitprand  to  quote  the  words  af  the  historiaa  of  the  Langobanb 
respecting  him.  (Luitprand)  was  a  mao  of  great  wisdom,  wiee 
in  council^  Ood-feoring,  and  a  friend  of  peace.  He  was  powerful 
in  battle^  merciful  towards  sinners,  chaste  and  temperate^  watchful 
in  prayer,  generous  to  the  poor,  unacquainted  indeed  with  the 
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tenor  uf  this  seeoud  epistle,  that  the  Frankish  mayor 
had  not  altered  his  conduct  towards  the  King  of  the 
Lombards,  in  consequence  of  Gregorjr'^  charges  and 
complaints ;  but  had  trusted  rather  to  his  own  kuou  - 
ledge  of  his  friend  than  to  the  invectives  of  the  ter- 
rified and  angry  Po[>e. 

To  give  additional  weight  to  his  written  remon- 
strances and  entreaties,  Gregory  sent  the  bishop 
Anastasius  and  the  presbyter  Serorius  to  Carl  Martel, 
charged  with  more  secret  and  important  instructions, 
which  he  scrupled  to  commit  to  writing*  The  nature 
of  their  communications  may  be  ^'•athcred  from  the 
symbolical  actions  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
The  envoys  brought  with  them  the  keys  of  St«  Peter^s 
sepulchre,  which  they  offered  to  Carl,  on  whom  they 
were  also  empowered  to  confer  the  title  and  dignity 
of  Roman  Patricius.^  By  the  former  step — the  offer 
of  the  keys  (an  honour  never  beture  conferred  upon 
a  Frankish  ruler) — Gregory  expressed  his  desire  to 
constitute  the  powerful  mayor  Protector  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  and  by  conferring  the  rank  of  Koman  Patricias 
without,  as  seems  probable,  the  sanction  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  he  in  effect  withdrew  his  allegiance  from 
the  latter,  and  acknowledged  Carl  Martel  as  lies^e 
lord  of  the  Roman  duchy  and  people.  It  was  in  this 
light  that  the  whole  transaction  was  regarded  at  the 

sciences,  but  worthy  of  being  considereii  equal  to  the  pinlosophers, 
a  father  of  hi.-<  j)* ople  and  a  rei'oriDCT^of  the  laws." — PauU,  Uiacotu 
Mitt*  Laiifjob.  lib.  vi.  cap.  58. 

•  FredeL'.  Chron.  Cont.  ex.  (Bouq.  torn.  ii.).  Aiuial.  Mcit.  an. 
741.  alau  nitniion  St.  Peter'^i  chains  {^^preciosa  vmctUa")  among 
the  offermgs. 
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time,  for  we  read  in  the  chronicle  of  Moissiac, 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  that 
the  letter  of  ^he  Pope  vraa  accompanied  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  Principes and  that  the  Roman 
people,  having  thrown  off  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  desired  to  place  themaelves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  aforesaid  prince,  and  his  invincible 
clemency."  ^ 

Carl  Martel  received  the  ambassadors  with  the 

distinguished  honour  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  sender, 
and  the  importance  of  their  mission and  wiUingly 
accepted  at  their  hands  the  significant  ofierings 
they  brought.  When  they  were  prepared  to  returc, 
he  loaded  them  with  costly  presents,  and  ordered 
Grimo,  the  Abbot  of  Corbey,  and  Sigebert,  a  monk 
of  St.  Denis,  to  accompany  them  to  Rome,  and  bear 
bis  answer  to  Pope  Gregory.  Rome  was  once  more 
delivered  from  destruction  by  the  intervention  of 
Carl,  and  his  influence  with  Luitprand. 

And  thus  were  the  last  days  of  the  great  Frankish 
hero  and  Gregory  III.  employed  in  marking  out  a 
line  of  policy  respecting  each  other,  and  the  great 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  committed  to  them, 
"which,  being  zealously  followed  up  by  their  succes- 
sors, led  in  the  sequel  to  the  most  important  and 
brilliant  results.  They  both  died  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  in  tlio  same  year  (a.d.  7  tl )  in  which  the  events 
above  described  took  place.  The  restless  activity  of 
Carl  Martel  had  prematurely  worn  him  out.  Conscious 

1  Chron.  Moissiac.  an.  74  i  (ap.  Germ.  Hon.  i.  p.  292.). 
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of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  powers,  he  began  to  set 
his  liouse  in  order ;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  por- 
tion out  his  vast  empire  among  his  sons,  and  to  make 
his  peace  with  heaven  in  the  church  of  the  patron 
sainty  when  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  in  his  palace  at 
Cfaiersy,  on  the  Oise ;  where  he  died  on  the  15th  (or 
21st  )  of  October,  A.D.  741,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Denis.^ 

Carl  Martel  may  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
those  great  men  who  have  been  deprived  of  more 
than  half  the  glory  due  to  them,    because  they  want 
the  sacred  poet."   Deeds  which,  in  the  full  light  of 
history,  woold  have  appeared  suihcient  to  make  a 
dozen  warriors  immortal,  are  despatched  by  the 
Prankish  chroniclers  in  a  few  dry  words.    His  great« 
ness,  indeed,  shines  forth  even  from  their  meagre 
notices ;  but  we  feel,  as  we  read  them,  that  had  a  Cffisar 
or  a  Liyy  unfolded  his  character  and  described  his 
exploits, — instead  of  a  poor  pedantic  monk  like  Frede- 
gar, — a  rival  might  be  found  for  the  Omars,  the 
Scipios,  and  the  Hannibals. 

» 

We  have  seen  that  he  inherited  little  from  his 
father  but  the  hereditary  vigour  of  his  race.  He 
began  life  as  the  prisoner  of  an  envious  stepmother. 
When  he  escaped  from  his  prison  at  Cologne,  he  was 
surrounded  by  poif erful  enemies ;  nor  could  he  con- 
sider himself  safe  until,  with  a  force  which  voluntarily 
joined  his  standard,  he  had  defeated  three  armies 
larger  than  his  own.    His  subsequent  career  was  in 

>  Fredeg.  Chron.  Cont.  ex. 
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accordance  with  the  deeds  of  his  early  life.  Every 

step  in  ills  onward  progress  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
test. He  fought  his  way  to  the  seat  of  his  mighty 
father.  He  defeated  the  Neustrians,  and  compelled 
them  to  receive  a  sovereign  at  his  bands.  He  at- 
tacked and  defeated,  in  rapid  succession,  the  warlike 
nationt?  of  tlic  Friiiaiis  ami  the  Saxons  ;  he  refixed 
the  Frankish  yoke  more  firmly  upon  the  necks  of  the 
Swabians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Aquitanians,  and  Gas- 
cons ;  and,  above  all,  he  stemmed  the  mighty  tide  of 
Moslemism  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  world. 

Nor  was  it  with  external  enemies  alone  that  he 
had  to  contend.  To  the  last  days  of  his  active  life 
he  was  engaged*  in  quelling  the  endless  seditions  of 
the  great  seigniors,  who  were  as  impatient  of  con- 
trol from  above  as  of  opposition  from  below. 

His  mighty  deeds  are  recorded ;  but  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  set  about  them ;  of  the  resources,  internal 
and  external,  mental  and  physical,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  perform  them ;  of  his  personal  character 
and  habits ;  of  his  usual  dwelliTif^^-place  ;  of  his  friends 
and  servants,  his  occupations,  tastes,  and  habits,  we 
are  left  in  the  profoundest  ignorance. 

The  great  and  important  results  of  his  activity 
were  the  predominance  of  the  German  element  in  the 
Frankish  empire,  the  preservation  of  Europe  from 
Mohauuncdanisni,  and  the  union  of  the  principal 
German  tribes  into  one  powerful  State.  And  all 
these  mighty  objects  he  effected,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  by  the 
sword.    He  beat  down  everything  which  barred  his 
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course  j  he  crushed  all  those  who  dared  to  oppose 
him;  he  coerced  the  stubboruness  of  the  iodepen- 
dent  German  tribes^  and  welded  tbem  together  by 
terrific  and  repeated  blows.  Our  prevailing  idea  of 
him,  therefore,  is  that  of  force — irresistible  energy ; 
and  his  popular  surname  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer, 
appears  a  particularly  happy  one,^ 

The  task  which  he  performed  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Clovis  at  an  earlier  period;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  was  performed  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  He  is  not,"  says  Guizot,  an 
ordinary  usurper.  He  is  the  chief  of  a  new  people* 
which  has  not  renounced  its  ancient  manners,  and 
which  holds  more  closely  to  Germany  than  to  Gaul."* 
Though  superior  to  Clovis,  even  as  a  warrior,  we  liave 
no  sufficient  reason  to  accuse  Carl  Martel  of  being 
either  treacherous  or  cruel.  The  incessant  wars  in 
which  he  was  unavoidably  engaged,  necessarily  imply 
a  great  amount  of  confusion  in  the  State,  and  of  sacri- 
fice and  suliering  on  the  part  of  the  people.  And  we 
haye  sufficient  evidence  of  a  direct  nature,  to  show 
that  the  usual  effects  of  long-continued  wars  were 
severely  felt  in  the  Frankish  empire*  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  is  seldom  honoured  by  the  notice  of  the 
Chroniclers,  and  never  except  in  their  relation  to  those 

1  Amuil.  JSmimm  (Monnm.  Gma^  it  p.  821.):  <'Tir  bel- 
lieosnsy  dm  invietiiB,  immo  ▼ietoriosiMimiis,  qui  patrios  lindtet 

transiliens  paternasque  victorias  rait  nolnliter  exaugens,  hones* 
tiesimo:;  u  iutiiphos  dc  Uucibus  ac  regibui^,  de  populis  uc  biiiburis 
imtlonibus  reportavit." 
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for  whom  they  toil  and  bleed ;  aud  we  might  have 

been  left  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  cost  of  Carl 
Martel's  brilliant  deedsi  had  not  the  coil'era  of  the 
Church  been  heavily  mulcted  to  defray  it* 

Ecclesiastical   propert}",  which,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of|  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  land, 
was  exempted,  by  various  immunities  and  privtl^es, 
from  bearing  its  due  share  of  the  public  burdens. 
Carl  Martel,  therefore,  to  whom  a  lai^  and  con- 
stant supply  of  money  was  indispensable,  was  ac- 
customed to  make  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  available  to  the  wants  of  the  State.  This 
he  effected  by  bestowing  bishoprics  and  rich  bene- 
fices on  his  personal  friends  and  trustiest  followers, 
without  much  regard  to  their  fitness  for  tbe  clerical 
office.^     It  was  for  this  offence  that,  notwith- 
standing the  support  he  gave  to  Boniface  and  his 
brother  missionaries,  and  the  number  of  churches 
wliicli  he  founded  and  endowed,  he  was  held  up  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  a  later  age  as  a  destroyer  of 
monasteries,  '^who  converted  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  his  own  use,"  and  on  that  account  died 
<<a  fearful  death.      More  than  a  hundred  years 

*  Ex  Vita  S.  Wujoberli  (Boufiuet,  iii,  p.  6j8.):  **Et  qntdem 
aliis  similiter  fecit  (Carl  had  depriv  t d  Rigobert  of  bis  bi>liupric  for 
opposing  liiin)  ct  eU  qui  suis  partibus  faverunt,  dedit.  De  hoc 
etenini  nou  liege  sed  Tyranno,  ita  leiritur  ud  locum  in  Annal.  l)i- 
ver-orum  Rcguni :  *  I.^te  Carius  omnibus  audacior  Kpisconatiis 
liegni  Franconim  laicis  hominibu.s  ot  Comitibun  pi  iiiius  dt'dit,  ita 
Ut  Episcopis  nihil  potestatis  in  rebus  Iicclcsiarum  pcrmitteret.** 

*  This  passage  (which  iB  witliout  doubt  an  interpolation)  is 
found  in  the  Kpistola  Booilaciif  72  ad  Etheibaldum  Kegm 
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after  CbtVs  decease  (in  a.d.  858)  Louis,  the  Ger- 
man, was  reminded,  by  a  synod  held  at  Chiersy, 
of  the  sins  committed  by  hia  great  anoettor  against 

the  Church.  "  Prince  Carl,"  said  the  assembled 
&thers  to  the  king,  ^Hhe  father  of  Pepin,  who  was 
the  first  among  the  Frankish  kings  and  princes  to 
alienate  and  distribute  the  goods  of  the  Church,  was 
solely  on  that  account  eternally  damned."  They 
then  proeeeded  to  relate  the  well-known  ^^Yisio 
S.  Eucherii,"  a  forgery  of  Archbishop  Hincmar, 
aooording  to  which,  Eucheriua,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
having  been  transported  to  the  other  world  in  a 
trance,  beheld  Carl  Martel  suffering  the  pains  of 
helL^  On  his  inquiring,  of  the  angel  who  aoeom- 
paiiied  iiini,  the  reason  of  what  he  saw,  he  was  told 
that  the  mighty  major«domus  was  suffering  the 
penalty  of  having  seised  and  distribnted  the  property 
of  the  Church,  The  astonished  bishop  related  what 
had  be£sllen  him  to  Boniface,  and  Fulrad  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  and  repaired  in  their  company  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Carl  Martel.  On  opening  the  co&n, 
which  was  charred  on  the  inside  and  contained  no 
corpse,  a  dragon  rushed  out  and  made  its  escape,  * 

(ed.  WuHtw^in,  liayme^  17S8»  p.  iaa»  in  which  Ethelbald  is 
reminded  of  tho  inelaiioh«4y  fate  of  the  Kings  Ceolred  and 
Omdy  who  died  an  early  death  for  having  destroyed  moDasterica. 
WiUiam  of  MalaMsbury  has  adopted  the  inlerpolatioa  of  whieh 
neither  of  the  above-mentioned  editors  coold  find  a  tiaoe  in  the 
flMst  ancient  If  SS.  Yid*  Both,  BeneflelalweBen,  p.  4^. 

'  This  storj  is  given  at  fall  length  in  the  Einhsrdi  Fuldenses 
Annal.  ad  an.  738.    (Monumenta  (iermaniiis  torn.  i.). 

'  Viu  Kuclicni.  (iiuui^.  iii,  p.  Go6.).   Uoioriuautcl^  for  Uie  cre« 
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Against  these  and  other  harsh  judgments  of  the 

great  hero's  character  (none  of  which  are  earlier  than 
the  ninth  century),  the  acrimonioas  nature  of  which 
betrays  their  source,  we  may  set  the  respect  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  friendship  of  Bonifiace^  and  Pope 
Gregory,  and  the  fact  that  he  endowed  and  en- 
riched a  great  number  of  religious  houses,  and  was 
frequently  applied  to  by  the  Pope  to  defend  St.  Peters 
chair.  That  his  own  necessities,  and  the  excessive 
wealth  and  troublesome  privik-^^ts  of  the  Church, 
induced  him  to  take  measures  which  operated  in- 
juriously on  the  character  of  the  clergy,  cannot  be 
(](  nicd  ;  but  he  proved  in  many  ways  that  he  acted  in 
no  hostile  spirit  to  religion  or  its  ministers,  but  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control.  If  he  used  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  to  pay  and  equip  his  soldiers,  he  led  those 
soldiers  against  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Christendom, 
the  heathen  and  the  Moslem.  His  lot  was  cast  in 
the  battle-field,  but  the  part  which  he  there  per- 
formed was  useful  as  well  as  brilliant.  Though 
evidently  u  warrior  of  the  highest  class — great  in  the 
council  as  in  the  field — he  was  not  that  degraded 
being,  a  mere  warrior.  He  never  seems  to  have 
sought  war  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  have  delighted  in 

diblUty  of  the  romantic  story,  the  Vit.  Euchar.  shows  that  the 
dreaming  prelate  died  three  years  before  Carl  Martel>  aa  ia  proved 
by  Roth  (Beneficialwesen,  p.  327.). 

>  Ex  Vita  Bomfaeii  ab  OtMone  Monacho.  (Bouq.  iii.  p.  667.): 
"  Flunc  (Carlomannam)  sanetoi  Bonif.  adiena  •  .  •  popoacital 
Ch.  Kch'gionis  cultttratn  quam  paier  efu$  m  pnmp^mimo  mnm 
eepU  ei  esBcoluii,**  el  aeq. 
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bloodshed.  He  was  willing  to  negotiate  with  an 
enemy,  even  when  he  Mt  himself  the  stronger ;  and 

was  placable  and  generous  tu  liis  bitterest  foes.  The 
aid  he  altbrded  to  Boniface  and  others  in  their  eflbrts 
to  conrert  the  heathen,  and  the  sympathy  he  showed 
in  their  success,  sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  not 
indififerent  to  religion ;  and  that  he  could  appreciate, 
not  only  the  brave  exploits  of  the  gallant  soldier,  but 
the  self-sacrihcing  labours  of  the  zealous  missionary. 
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CHAR  VL 

CAUI.OMAN  AND  PEPIN  THE  8H0BT. 

A.D.  741—768. 

Carl  M artel  left  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin,  by 
his  first  wife  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  and  a  third, 
Gripho,  by  the  captive  Bavarian  princess  Sunehild, 
who  is  sometimes  called  his  second  wife  and  some- 
times his  concubine.  In  the  first  partition  of  his 
dominions,  which  was  made  known  before  his  death, 
he  apportioned  Austrasia,  Suabia  (Alemannia),  and 
Xhuringia,  the  German  provinces,  to  his  eldest  son, 
Carloman  ;  Neustria,  Burgundy,  and  Provence,  to 
Pepin,  the  chief  inheritor  of  his  glor}\  In  this 
arrangement  the  son  of  Sunehild  was  wisely  passed 
over ;  but  the  entreaties  of  his  beautiful  spouse  in- 
duced Carl,  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  to  set  apart  a 
portion  from  each  of  the  two  kingdoms  above  men- 
tioned for  Gripho;  an  unfortunate  step,  which  only 
brought  destruction  on  him  who  received  the  fatal 
gift. 

The   mischievous  effects   oi    tlie   new  partition 
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showed  themselves  immediately.  The  subjects  of 
Gripho,  among  whom  alone  he  could  look  for  sym- 
pathy and  support,  were  discontented  at  being 
arbitnucily  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  empire; 

and  the  ill-feeling  of  the  seigniors  and  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  prejudice  existing  against  Sunehild,  both  as 
a  Ibrei^'ner  and  on  account  of  the  great  intiuence  she 
exercised  over  the  heart  of  Carl.  So  strong,  indeed, 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Franks  upon  the  subject,  that 
we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  Carloman  and  Pepin 
themselves,  had  they  been  so  inclined,  would  have 
been  able  to  secure  to  their  brother  the  possession  of 
the  territory  allotted  to  him. 

Whatever  sentiments  the  two  eldest  brothers  pre- 
viously entertained  towards  Gripho,  they  were  soon 
rendered  openly  hostile  by  the  flight  of  their  sister  liii- 
trude  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and  her  unauthorised 
marriage  with  Odilo,  the  duke  of  that  country.^  Sone- 
hild  and  Gripho,  who  were  naturally  looked  upon  as 
the  instigators  of  this  unwelcome  alliance,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  fortress  of  Laon ;  but  being  entirely 
\Nithout  resources,  they  yielded  up  the  place  and 
themselves  as  soon  as  Carloman  and  Pepin  appeared 
^vith  an  army  before  its  walls.    The  favuurite  wife  of 
the  mighty  Carl  Martel  was  sent  into  a  nunnery  at 
Chelles,  and  Gripho  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Neufchateau,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.* 

>  Fredeg.  Chron.  Gont.  cxi.  «d  iin.  742. 
s  EginharcL  Annal.  ao.  741. 
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The  great  importance  which,  the  youthful  ruierd 
attached  to  the  flight  of  Gripho  and  his  mother,  and 
tlx   clandestine  marriage  of  IlilLruduj  Avas  owing  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  troubled  state  of  BaTaria, 
where  a  lebeUion  broke  out  soon  afterwards.  Carlo> 
man  and  Pepin,  like  their  forefathers,  were  called 
upon,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  reign,  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  sceptre  they  had  inherited^ 
No  sooner  was  the  heavy  hand  of  Carl  Martel  with- 
drawn from  their  necks,  than  Suabians,  BavarianSi 
and  Aquitanians  once  more  flew  to  arms  for  the 
recovery  of  their  independence.    Nor  can  we  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  these  warlike  tribes  as  un* 
seasonable,  or  altogether  rash  and  hopeless.  They 
had  no  reason  to  supj  ose  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  the  Carlovingian  race  would  go  on 
for  ever  producing  giants  like  the  two  first  Pepins 
and  Carl  Martel ;  and  they  knew  that  it  needed  a 
giant's  grasp  to  hold  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Franks 
together.    But  the  spirit  of  their  father  lived  in  both 
his  sons,  as  their  enemies  had  soon  good  reason  to 
know;  and  any  natural  hopes  the  revolted  nations 
may  have  founded  on  family  dissensions  were  dispelled 
by  the  captivity  of  Gripho,  and  the  lasting  harmony 
which  existed  between  Garloman  and  Pepin. 

Having  placed  a  Merovingian  named  Childeric  on 
the  throne  —  which  their  father  for  some  time  before 
his  death  had  leflk  unoccupied,  —  the  young  princes 
marched  an  army  towards  Aquitaine ;  for  Hunoid  the 
son  of  £udo,  the  sworn  vassal  of  Carl  Martel,  had  mani* 
fested  his  rebellious  intentions  hj  thio^ng  Lantfred, 
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the  Frankish  ambassador,  into  prison.  Crossing  the 
Loirei  they  devastated  AquiUnia  as  far  as  Bourgcs ; 
and  were  on  the  point  of  overrunning  the  whole 
country,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  still  more 
serious  rebellion  of  the  Suabians  compelled  them  sad* 
denly  to  break  off  their  campaign  in  the  south,  and 
return  to  the  heart  of  their  domiuioub.^  Preparations 
of  unusual  magnitude  had  been  made  for  the  war 
by  the  Dokes  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  who  had 
iavited  the  Saxon  and  Sclavonian  tribes  to  make  com- 
mon canae  against  the  Franks.  The  sudden  return 
of  iliu  i-  rankish  army,  however,  frustrated  thf  ir  ]ialf- 
completed  plans.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Carloman  crossed  the  Rhine,  fell  upon  the  Suabian 
Buke  Theobald  before  his  Bavarian  allies  were  ready 
to  take  the  field,  and  compelled  him  to  renew  his 
oath  of  aUegiancOi  and  to  give  hostages  for  its 
observance. 

In  the  meantime,  Odilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  buB* 

band  of  the  fiimtivc  Princess  lliltrude,  was  doin^^  all 
in  his  power  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  the  Franks  ^,  and  was  evidently  acting 
in  concert  with  Duke  Hunold  of  Aquitaine.  The 
defeat  of  the  Suabians  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  hopes; 
hat  he  had  gone  too  &r  to  recede,  and  having  united 
a  body  of  Saxons  and  Sclavonian  mercenaries  with 
his  own  subjects,  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  farther 

1  Fredeg.  Chron.  Coat  cxi,  czii. 
s  AansL  Uetten.  sd.  748* 
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Bide  of  the  river  Lech,  and  stockaded  the  banks  to 

prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing.  The  Franks  cuuie 
up  soon  afterwards^  but  found  the  Bavarians  so 
strongly  entrenched,  that  they  lay  fifteen  days  on  the 
opposite  bank  without  attempting  anything.  After 
a  diligent  search,  however,  they  discovered  a  ford  by 
which  tliey  crossed  the  river  during  the  night,  and, 
in] ling  on  the  unsuspecting  enemy,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  drove  them  with  great  slaughter  across 
the  river  Inn. 

The  Frankish  princes  are  said  to  have  remained 
for  fifty-two  days  in  the  enemies'  country ;  but  thdr 
expedition  partook  inure  of  the  nature  of  a  foray  than 
a  conquest,  and  left  the  Bavarians  in  nearly  tiie  same 
condition  of  semi-independence  in  which  it  had  found 
them.  The  activity  of  tlie  revolted  tribes  rendered 
it  dangerous  for  Carloman  and  Pepin  to  lead  their 
forces  too  &r  in  any  one  direction.  As  Hunold  had 
been  saved  by  the  revolt  of  the  Suabiaos,  so  Odilo 
was  now  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  Franks  by 
diversions  made  in  his  favour  in  two  other  quarters; 
by  the  Saxons,  v^ho  had  fallen  upon  Thuringia;  and 
by  Hunold,  who,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  the 
absence  of  the  Franks,  had  crossed  the  Loire  and 
was  devastating  the  land  as  far  as  Chartres.  The 
Saxons  daimed  the  first  attention  of  the  Frankish 
leaders,  since  the  latter  dared  not  march  towards  the 
south  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy  in  their  rear*  Carlo- 
man  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Saxon  army,  which 
consisted  in  all  probability  of  undisciplined  marauders, 
in  two  great  battles,  and  to  have  carried  off  one  of 
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their  leaders,  named  Tbeoderic,  into  Austrasia.^  Pepin 
was,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  with  the  Suabiana  un- 
der Theobald,  whom  he  soon  reduced  to  obedience. 
Having  thus,  for  the  time,  secured  their  rear,  the 
brother- warriors  marched  (in  A.D.  745),  with  united 
forces,  against  Hunold,  who,  conscious  of  bis  utter 
inability  to  resist  their  uij<livi  led  power,  laid  down 
his  arms  without  a  contest,  consented  to  give  hos* 
tages,  and  to  renew  his  brittle  oaths  of  fealty.  Dls- 
g  us  ted  with  his  ill  success,  he  soon  afterwards  re- 
signed the  government  in  favour  of  his  son  Waifar, 
sad  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St  Philibert,  in 
the  island  of  Rh6,  on  the  coast  of  Aquitaine. 

We  cannot  fairly  number  Hunold  among  the 
princes  of  Europe  who  have  rerigned  their  crowns 
from  a  real  and  settled  conviction  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  all  but  spiritual  goods  and  honours. 
The  precise  motives  which  actuated  him  can  only  be 
guessed  at ;  but  the  very  last  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct to  which  we  should  have  recourse  is  that  he 
sought  in  retirement  a  more  undisturbed  connnunion 
with  God.    The  same  chronicles  which  record  his 
abdication  inform  us,  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
undisputed  succession  of  the  vacant  throne  to  his 
SOD,  he  lured  his  own  brother    by  false  oaths"  from 
Poitiers,  and,  after  putting  out  his  eyes,  kept  him  in 
strict  CO u linemen t.    Such  was  his  preparation  for  the 
monastic  life  1  ^ 

^  AnnaL  Metteii.  an.  743.   Annsl.  Tilian.  an.  743.  Be^non. 
Chion. 

*  Fred«  Chron.  Cont  cxir.  AnnaL  Mett  an.  744. 
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Though  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  lespeci 

the  Suubians  were  more  in  fault  in  the  war  just  men- 
tioned than  the  other  revolted  nations,  it  is  evident 
that  they  incurred  the  special  resentment  of  their 
Prankish  coiitjuerors.  All  had  broken  their  alle- 
giance, and  had  sought  to  regain  by  force  the  inde* 
pendenoe  of  which  they  had  been  forcibly  deprired. 
Yet  while  the  Bavarians  and  Aquitanians  were 
merely  compelled  to  renew  their  engagements  on 
honourable  terms,  the  treatment  of  the  Suabians  baa 
left  an  indelible  blot  on  the  character  of  Carloman. 

This  brave  and  once  powerful  people  had  retired, 
after  their  defeat  by  Pepin,  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Alps,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  make  their  sub- 
mission, and  to  resume  their  former  allegiance.  In 
A.  D.  746,  however,  they  appear  to  have  meditated  a 
new  revolt,  and  were  accused  of  having  incited  the 
Bavarians  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  war. 
Rendered  furious  by  the  seemingly  interminable 
nature  of  the  contest,  Carloman  appears  to  have 
thought  himself  justified  in  repaying  fidthleasnefls 
by  treachery  of  a  far  more  heinous  nature';  and 
this  is  the  only  shadow  of  an  excuse  which  can  be 
offered  for  his  conduct.  Having  led  his  army  to 
Cannstadt  in  a.  d.  746,  he  ordered  Theobald,  the 
Suabian  duke,  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  in 
obedience  to  the  military  ban.  Theobald  obeyed 
without  suspicion,  supposing  that  he  should  be  em« 
ployed,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  Carloman's 

*  Fred*  CUrgn.  Coat,  cxv* 
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ibpces,  against  some  common  enemy.    "  And  tliere," 
says  the  chronicler  of  Metz»    a  great  prodigy  took 
place,  that  one  army  seized   and  bound  another 
without  any  of  the  perils  of  warl"*   No  sooner 
had  the  two  armies  met  together  in  an  apparently 
friendly  manner,  than  Carloiiuiu  ordered  his  Franks 
surround  the  Alemannians  (Suabians),  and  to 
disarm  and  bind  them.    He  then  instituted  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  aid  aiiurded  the  Bavarians ; 
and,  having  sdzed  those  chiefs  who  had  assisted 
Odilo    against  the  invincible  princes,  Carloman  and 
Pepin,  he  mercifully  corrected  each  accarding  to  his 
deserts,*'^   Lanfried  IL  received  the  vacant  throne 
of  Theobald,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  one  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  by  Carloman's  merciful  correction. 
In  the  following  year,  the  connection  between  the 
Carlovingian  family  and  the  Roman  Church,  which 
had   grown   continually  closer,  Avas   still  farther 
strengthened  by  the  voluntary  abdication  of  Carlo- 
man,   and  his  admission  into  the  monastic  order. 
The  reasons  which  induced  this  mighty  prince  and 
successful  warrior  to  take  so  singular  a  step  are 
quite  unknown.  •    Remorse  for  his  recent  treachery, 

^  Annal  MeUen,  an.  746. :  "  Fuhqne  ibi  magnum  miraculum^ 

quod  onus  exercitas  alium  comprehendit  atque  ligavit  absque  nUo 
discrimine  belli.* 

•  "  Misericorditer  correxit." 

•  Vit.  S.  Zachariae.  (Vit.  xciii.  Anastasius,  torn,  i.)  Ein- 
hardi  Vit.  Carol.  Mog.  cnp.  ii. :  "  Tncertum  quibus  de  causis, 
tainen  videtur  quod  amore  conversationis  contemplativn?  siiccen- 

8U8  **     Fiedeg.  Cliron.  Cont.  cxvi.    Chron,  Muissiac.  : 

''Divino  amore  et  desiderio  cailestis  patrias  compunctas  sponte 
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—disgust  at  the  bloodshed  he  had  caused  and  wit-  ! 

nesscil,  —  the  sense  of  inferiority  to  his  brother  Pe*  j 
piu,  and  doubts  as  to  the  continuance  of  fraternal  har»  ' 
xnony, — a  natural  tendency  to  religious  contemplation 
increased  by  the  influence  of  Boniface,  whose  earnest 
&xih  and  spotless  life  could  not  but  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  who  knew  him ; — these  and  other 
causes  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  as  being, 
singly  or  in  different  combinations^  adequate  to  the 
result*  Yet  we  can  but  guess  at  motives  which  were 
unknown  to  the  generations  immediately  succeeding 
him,  and  which  he  himself  perhaps  would  have  found 
'    it  difficult  to  define. 

^YitU  the  full  concurrence  of  his  brother  Pepin, 
whose  appetite  for  worldly  honours  was  by  no  means 
sated,  Carloraan  set  out  for  Home  -svith  a  numerous 
retinue  of  the  chief  men  in  his  kingdom,  taking 
with  him  magnificent  presents  for  the  Pope.  He 
was  received  by  Zachary  with  great  distinction  ;  and 
by  his  advice  Carloman  vowed  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict  before  Optatus,  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  and  I'ouiided  a  monastery  to  St.  Sylvester  on 
the  classic  heights  of  Mount  Soracte.  But  be  was 
far  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  desire  of  solitude  to 
find  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  a  suitable  or  agree- 
able residence.  The  newly  founded  monastery  was 
soon  thronged  with  curious  visitors,  eager  to  behold 
the  princely  monk  who  had  given  up  all  to  follow 

regnam  reliquiu"  Anna!.  MeUeo.  an.  747.  contain  a  straogo 
stoiy  of  Carloman^s  humility  and  penitence.  Ho  ealla  binuelf 
^  peccatorom  et  homicidam." 
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Christ.    He  therefore  abandoned  Moant  Soracte,  and, 

coacealing  as  far  as  possible  his  name  and  rank, 
enrolled  himself  among  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Monte  Casino. 

As  no  stipulation  had  been  made  in  favour  of  Carlo- 
man's  son  ]>rogo^  Pepin  now  became  sole  ruler  of 
the  whole  Prankish  empire.    It  is  a  no  less  singular 
than  pleasing  fact — that  one  of  the  very  first  uses 
which  Pepin  made  of  hiB  undivided  aathority  «m  to 
release  his  brother  Gripho  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment ;  sioguJUu:,  because  it  seems  to  imply  that  Carlo- 
man,  whose  susceptibility  to  religious  influences 
caiiiiot  be  doubted,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  this  act 
of  generosity  and  mercy.   It  is  indeed  open  to  us 
to  suppose  that  Carloman  foresaw  more  clearly  than 
his  brother  the  injurious  consequences  of  Griphos 
restoration  to  fi'eedom;  for  the  policy  of  this  step  was 
certainly  more  questionable  than  its  generosity.  The 
liberated  prince  thought  more  of  what  was  ^^ithheld 
than  of  what  was  grantedi  and  had  never  ceased  to 
consider  himself  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
dominions  of  his  father,    in  a.  d.  748,  not  long  alter 
his  release,  while  Pepin  was  holding  a  council  of  the 
bi:>hops  and  seigniors  at  Duren,  Gripho  was  forming 
a  party  among  the  younger  men  to  support  his  pre- 
tensicns  to  the  throne.    In  company  of  some  of  these 
he  tied  to  the  Saxons,  who  were  ahva)  s  ready  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  hated  Franks.^  Pepin,  well 

*  AonaL  Metten.  an.  748.   Annal.  Nazar.  eod.  ao.  Anna!. 
Petav.  eod.  an.  Fred.  Cbroo.  Cont  cx?U. 
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aware  of  the  extremely  inflammable  materials  by 
which  his  frontiers  were  sorrounded,  and  dreading 
a  renewal  of  the  conflagration  he  had  so  lately 
quenched  in  blood,  immediately  took  the  field , 
marching  through Thuringia,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Nordosquavi,  a  Saxon  tribe  who  lived  on  the 
river  Wipper,  between  the  Bode  and  Saale.  The 
Saxon  leader  Theoderic  was  taken  prisoner  for  the 
third  time,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  cap- 
tives  taken  on  this  occasion  were  compelled  to  receive 
Christian  [baptism,  according  to  the  usual  policy  of 
that  age. 

After  fruitless  negotiations  between  the  brothers, 

Gripho  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  at  the  river 
Oker'  I  failing  in  this,  he  fled  to  the  Bavarians,  among 
whom  an  enemy  of  Pepin  was  sure  to  find  a  welcome. 
After  devastating  the  Saxon  territory  for  forty  days, 
and  reimposing  the  tribute  formerly  exacted  by 
Glotaire,  Pepin  directed  his  march  towards  Bavaria, 
in  pursuit  of  his  brother.  Odilo,  the  former  duke 
of  this  country,  was  now  dead,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Tassilo,  who  ruled  under 
the  influence  of  the  Frankish  Princess  Hiltrude. 
These  inveterate  enemies  of  Pepin  were  also  joined 
by  a  mio^hty  Bavarian  chief,  called  Suitger,  and 
the  Suabian  duke,  Lanfried  IL  Jlf  we  understand 
rightly  a  passage  in  the  annals  of  Metz,  Gripho 
succeeded  in  depriving  Tassilo  and  his  mother  of 
tlie  reins  of  Grovernment  and  making  himself  master 
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of  Bavaria.  GripW,  Suitger,  and  Lanfried  united- 
their  forces,  but  not  venturing  to  await  the  at- 
tack of  the  Franks  upon  the  Lech,  as  Odilo  had 

done  on  a  former  occasion,  tliey  rctroiited  at  once 
behind  the  Inn,  which  liad  already  proved  so  ef- 
fectual a  bulwark.    Pepin,  however,  no  longer  em- 
barrassed by  a  variety  of  enemies,  determined  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  hnal  decision,  and  was  already' 
making  preparations  to  cross  the  Inn,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  allied  army,  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  braving  the  superior  force  of  the  Franks,  volun-* 
tarily  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  wai*.  The 
leniency  with  which  the  Bavarians  were  treated 
seems  to  jmply  that  favourable  terms  of  surrender 
had  been  granted,  at  any  rate,  to  them.  Tassilo 
received  back  his  duchy,  for  which  he  had  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  Frankish  ruler ;  while  Alemannia  was 
finally  incorporated  with  the  Frankish  dominions. 
The  fate  of  Lanfried  II.,  the  last  of  the  Suabian 
dukes,  is  not  known ;  but  the  character  and  general 
policy  of  Pepin  are  a  guarantee  that  he  -^vas  not 
treated  with  unnecessary  harshness.    Gripho  was  once 
more  indebted  to  his  brother  for  life  and  liberty,  and 
not  only  received  a  full  parJun,  but  was  endowed 
with  twelve  counties  and  the  town  of  Mans  —  a 
fortune  splendid  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  desires 
of  any  one  who  had   not  dreamed   too  much  of 
independence  and  royal  authority.^ 
The  ill  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  Gripho, 

>  AnnaL  MeUen. :  **  Quem  (Tmilonem)  de  principatu  Grippo 
sbegity  et  ribi  ipse  Baioarios  subjuguviu** 

>  AonaL  Metten.  9n  749.  AatuiL  Emhard  an.  748. 
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—whose  cimms  but  a  few  years  before  wonld  have 

rallied  thousands  of  malcontents  round  Lis  standard. — 
and  the  rapid  and  easy  suppression  of  the  K>uabian 
and  Bavarian  revolts,  afford  us  evidence  that  the 
once  bitter  opposition  of  the  seigniors,  both  lay  and 
derieali  to  the  establishment  of  the  Carlovingian 
throne,  was  finally  overcome ;  and  that  Pepin  pos- 
sessed a  degree  of  settled  authority  which  neitlier 
his  father  nor  his  grandfather  had  enjoyed.  Many 
circumstances  contributed  to  this  superiority  in  the 
position  of  l^epin,  even  as  compared  with  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.   He  had^  in  the  first  pUce,  the 
great  advantage  of  a  quiet  and  undisputed  succession 
to  hb  father's  dignities.    Uis  authority  could  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  that  of  a  great  officer  of  the  crown 
or  a  successful  warrior,  but  had  already  acquired  an 
hereditary  character,  as  founded  on  the  mighty  deeds 
of  a  series  of  noble  ancestors:  in  the  second  place, 
the  military  constitution  of  the  country  had  acquired 
consistency  in  the  long  and  successful  wars  of  Caii 
Uartd.    This  constitution,  as  we  shall  show,  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  seigniorsltip^  now  fully 
developed^  and  the  system  of  bemfida^  or  non- 
hereditary  grants,  by  which  the  Prankish  rulers 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  the  powerful 
chieftains  and  their  dependent  followers;  andlastly* 
we  must  attribute  much  of  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  Pepin  to  the  vigour  with  which  Carl  Martel  chas- 
tised his  onruly  subjects,  and  forced  the  bddest  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  valour  and  fortune  of  his  glorious  race. 
And  hence  it  was  that  Pepin  found  both  strength 
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and  leisure  to  regulate  by  wise  laws,  the  tlomhuons 
which  his  father  had  only  been  able  to  overawe  by 
his  upraised  sword.  In  this  work  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  Boniface,  whose  counsel  he  sought  on 
all  important  occasions,  and  to  whom,  in  turn,  he 
gave  material  aid  in  the  grand  objects  of  the  ooble 
martyr's  life  —  the  extension  of  the  Christian  fairh, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  vi&ible  Church  according  to 
the  Koman  ritual. 

It  was  during  the  mayoralty  of  Pepin,  and  not, 
as  is  generally  assamed,  in  that  of  Cari  Martel,  that 
the  fhmons  and  important  act  of  Seeulariaatian** 
took  place,  which  will  again  be  spoken  of  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Church.^    The  practice  into  which 
Carl  Martel  had  been  driven  by  his  necessities,  of 
bestowing  ecclesiastical  benefices  on  laymen  who 
assumed  the  priesthood  with  purely  secular  viewsy 
v.  as  inconsistent  with  tlie  peace  and  good  order,  and 
inimical  to  all  the  higher  interests,  of  the  Christian 
ChuTcb.   As  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  however, 
even  rigid  disciplinarians  and  pious  churchmen  like 
Boniface  had  thought  it  expedient  to  yield  a  tacit 
assent  to  the  employment  of  Church  revenues  for 
military  purposes.    But  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
consequences  of  these  irregular  and  violent  expedients 
had  become,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  more  clearly 
evident ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  stricter  discipline,  and 
a  more  religious  and  ecclesiastical  spirit  had  been  ' 
diilused  through  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  by  the 


1  Both*8  Beneficislwesen^  p.  386. 
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labours  of  Boniface  and  his  school,  it  became  more 

and  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  true  friends 
of  the  Church  to  see  its  highest  offices  filled  by  ! 
masquerading  laymen,  who  had  nothing  of  the  priest 
about  them  but  the  name  and  dress.  In  this  re-  ^ 
pugnance  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
Garloman  and  Pepin  largely  shared ;  and  yet,  though 
not  engaged  in  an  internecine  struggle  like  their  | 
father,  they  carried  on  expensive  wars,  and  needed 
large'  supplies  of  land  and  money.  It  was  not 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  they  should  ease  the 
Church  from  all  participation  in  the  public  burdens, 
especially  at  a  time  when  it  had  absorbed  a  veiy  | 
large  proportion  of  the  national  wealth.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  compromise  was  effected  by 
the  influence  of  Boniface  at  the  Synod  of  Lestines.^ 
In  this  important  council  the  assembled  bishops 
consented,  in  consideration  of  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  State,  to  luuke  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  civil  rulers  should,  on  their  part, 
abstain  for  the  future  from  all  arbitrary  interference 
with  its  discipline  and  property. 

Preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at 
Lestines,  Carloman  and  Pepin  summoned,  on  the  21«t 
of  April,  A.  D.  742  (at  Saltz  ?),  a  council  of  the  great 
seigniors,  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  consider  how 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  which  had  fallen 

»  Lest  ineSi  iQ  the  neighbourliood  ofCambrai  i  or^  BB  soidg  writdt 
think,  Ettinoi^  near  Binche^  in  Hainault. 
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into  confusion  and  ruin  under  former  rulers,  might 

be  best  restored.  "For  more  than  eighty  years," 
says  Bonifiace,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Pope  on  this 
occasion*,  "  the  Franks  have  neither  held  a  synod,  nor 

appointed  an  archbishop,  nor  enacted  or  renewed 
their  canons  i  but  most  of  the  bishoprics  are  given  to 
rapacious  laymen  or  dissolute  and  avaricious  priests 
for  their  own  use ;  and  though  some  of  these  profess 
to  be  chaste,  yet  they  are  either  drunkards  or  fol* 
lowers  of  the  chase ;  or  they  go  armed  into  battle, 
and  shed  with  their  own  hands  the  blood  of  Christians 
as  well  as  heathens  1"    Before  this  first  assembly* 
which  was  a  council  of  state,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical 
synod,  Boniface  as  papal  legate  brought  forward  his 
measures  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  its  relations  to  the  State.    Through  the 
influence  of  Carloman  many  of  these  propositions 
received  the  sanction  of  the  council,  and  they  must 
be  regarded  as  concessions  made  by  the  State  to  the 
Church.   It  was  enacted  that  annual  synods  should 
be  held;  that  the  property  of  which  the  churches 
and  monasteries  had  been  violently  deprived  should 
be  restored;  that  the  counts  and  bishops  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  should  be  directed  to  put 
down  all  heathen  practices  (to  which  the  people  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  were  still  addicted) ;  that 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  should   be  re-introduced 
into  the  monasteries ;  and  that  the  clergy  should  be 

'  Bonifac.  Epist  1S2.  (ed.  Wurdtwein,  ep.  51.)  ad  Zachar.  (an, 
742.). 
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praiiibited  £eqiii  wir  and  the  chaas,  firom  Boraal 

iliieroourse,  and  the  use  of  military  accoutrements. 

in  the  foUowixig  year(743),  the  Synod  of  Lestlnea 
itself  WIS  aunuiioiied  fiw  the  fiaftl  eettlement  of  the 
points  just  mentioned  i  «nd  it  waft  hare  ihet  the  tenna 
OQ  which  the  consent  of  Garloman  and  Fepin  to  the 
propoatlien  of  BoiiifiMe  had  beoi  given,  were  made 
public.  "  AVe  also  enact,"  runs  the  decree  of  these 
princes,  hy  the  counsel  of  God's  servants,  and  of 
the  Christian  people,  that|  hi  consideration  of  impend- 
ing  wars  and  the  persecutions  to  which  ^\\^  are  sub- 
ject from  surrounding  nations,  we  be  allowed,  by  tbe 
indolgeiioe  of  God,  to  retain  for  some  time  mtb  pr$^ 

carlo  et  censu  a  portion  of  the  Church's  property,  for 
the  support  of  our  army ;  on  these  conditions,  that  a 
aolidns  Id  piece  of  IS  denarii)  should  be  paid 
annually  to  the  church  or  niunastery  for  every 
estate,  and  that  tbe  church  be  re^invested  with  iti 
property  at  the  death  of  the  present  hold^.  Should, 
however,  necessity  coiiipel,  or  ike  prince  ordain  it, 
the  pricarium  (or  life-interest)  must  be  renewed 
and  a  new  document  drawn  np;  and,  in  ev<nry  esse, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  churches  and  monasterieSi 
of  which  the  property  is  m  precario  (granted  for  a 
single  life),  soSer  no  want  or  poverty.  But  if  po- 
verty renders  it  necessary,  the  whole  property  must 
be  restored  to  the  church  or  house  of  God."  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  remarkable  doeument 
before  us  has  been  (quoted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  evi- 

1  Stmoaa,  CoociL  GalL  (Farii^  lfi29.>  tosL  i.  p.  54a 
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deuce  of  the  absolute  power  which  the  Gurlovingian 
mayors  assamed  over  the  Church ;  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  inviolability  of  Church  property,  and  the  dis- 
qyprobation  with  which  the  amduet  of  Carl  Martd 
was  regarded  even  by  his  own  sons.  Our  first  im- 
pression, on  reading  this  dccreCi  is  that  the  clergy 
had  little  reason  to  rqoioe  in  the  results  of  Boni&ce's 
mediation  between  themselves  and  the  civil  power. 
Not  only  are  the  grants  of  ecclesiastical  property^ 
made  to  laymen  for  secular  and  warlike  purposes,  re- 
tained during  the  lives  of  the  occupants,  but  express 
proidflion  is  made  for  the  renewal  of  similar  grants, 
when  necessity  compels  or  the  prince  commands  it" 
The  powers  here  given  of  employing  the  superfluous 
wealdi  of  the  Church  for  secular  purposes  could  hardly 
he  greater;  yet  such  a  relation  between  Church  and 
State  is  quite  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
timea.^ 

Humanly  speaking,  the  Frankish  Church,  sur* 
rounded  as  it  was  on  either  side  by  the  still  heathen 
Germans  and  the  Mohammedan  conquerors^  owed  its 
preservation  to  the  sword  of  Carl  Martel.  Boniface 
himself  emphatically  declares  that  the  success  of  his 
atiflBioDary  efforts  was  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  to  the  same  potent  instrument.  The  influence 
which  the  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  derived  from 
thdr  aacred  calling — ^the  great  extent  and  valuable 

1  Fagl  (OriL  m  AmuiL  Bmrcm*  an.  74S;  toiii«  iiL)  on  this 
subject :  "  Uno  Terbo  Pippinus  qnidem  edictis  suis  bona  Ecclesias* 
ticorum  reddi  precepit,  sed  interim  eorum  laicis  liominibu3 
reliquit.** 
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immunities  of  their  landsiand  their  skill  in  fonnijag  and 
leading  parties  in  the  State — had  been  greatly  lessened 

by  the  bold  inroads  of  the  same  vigorous  prince  upon 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  his  triumph  over  the 
factious  nobles.  The  irresponsible  power,  too,  of  the 
bishops  within  the  Church  itself  was  also  curtaiiecl 
by  the  successful  efforts  of  Boniface  to  restore  the 
chain  of  subordination  among  the  clergy,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  body  under  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne.  The  important  results  of  this  change 
are  sufficiently  evident;  for  this  liead  of  the  Western 
Church  was  himself  au  unwilling  tributary  to  the 
Langobards»  and  a  suppliant  to  the  Frankish  mayors 
for  deHveraiice  from  triumphant  enemies. 
*  We  cannot,  then,  be  surprised  that  the  ecclesiastical 
Synods  should  submit  to  any  terms  which  promised  a 
settled  state  of  things  for  the  future.  And  on  close 
examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Lestines,  we 
shall  find  that,  though  much  is  conceded  under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  the  future  is  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  The  State  acknowledges,  in  the  first  places 
that  certain  lands  now  held  by  laymen  had  belonged, 
and  did  still  essentially  belong,  to  the  Church ;  and  its 
claim,  though  held  in  abeyance,  is  effectually  kept  aUve 
by  the  p;i} ment  of  a  small  fixed  rent  to  the  original 
owners ;  and,  secondly,  ecclesiastical  property  i» 
spoken  of  as  a  whole;  a  point  of  very  great  import- 
ance —  since  the  possessions  of  every  religious  body, 
however  weak  in  itself,  were  thus  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  vast  fuuds which  the  "  Secularisation"  placed 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Fraukish  prmoes  contributed  in 
no  small  d^ree  to  establish  the  GarloYingian  throne; 
for  it  enabled  them  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
system  of  beneficial  (or  non-hereditary)  grants,  and 
to  seenie  the  services  of  the  powerful  sdgniors,  who 
were  bound  to  the  Sovereign,  not  only  by  a  sense  of 
gmtttude,  but  by  the  hope  of  future  favours  and  the 
ftar  of  deprivation. 

A  change  took  place  at  the  period  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  which,  though  easily  and  noiselessly  made, 
and  apparently  but  nominal,  forms  an  important  era 
in  Frankish  history.  Tt  costs  us  an  effort  to  remem- 
ber that  Carl  Martel,  Carloman  and  Pepin,  were  not 
kings,  but  officers  of  another,  who  still  bore  the  royal 
title,  and  occasionally  and  exclusively  wore  the  crown 
and  sat  upon  the  throne.  Carloman  and  Pepin,  when 
they  were  heading  great  armies,  receiving  oaths  of 
allegiance  from  conquered  princes,  and  giving  away 
duchies,  were  mayors  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  UL, 
a  Merovingian  king.  Even  they  had  thought  the 
time  not  yet  come  for  calling  themselves  by  their 
pvcqper  name,  and  had  placed  Childeric  on  the  throne. 
The  king*s  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  which  they 
who  had  met  and  defeated  every  other  enemy  seemed 
to  shrink  from  attacking. 

The  fenndations  of  the  Merovingian  throne,  indeed, 
had  been  thoroughly,  perhaps  systematically,  sapped. 
The  king*maUng  mayors  had  set  up  monarchs  and 
deposed  them  at  thdr  pleasnre;  they  had  even  left 
the  throne  vacant  for  a  time,  as  if  to  prove  whctiicr 
the  nation  was  yet  cured  of  its  inveterate  notion  that 
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none  but  a  Meroyingian  could  wear  a  Fraakish  crown. 
Thm  laat  experiment  resuitod,  as  we  htm  said,  in  the 
placinc^  of  Childeric  III.  upon  the  throne ;  an  act  by 
whicii  Carlomaa  and  Pepin  must  have  thought  that 
some  advantage  muld  be  gamed,  or  some  danger  be 
avoided.  At  the  commencement  of  their  reign  power- 
ful tribes  were  in  rebellion,  and  semi-dependeut  princes 
might  think  themfielves  absolved  bjr  a  dumge  of 
dynasty  from  their  oaths  and  engagements,  and  re- 
gard revolt  as  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure.  The 
Franks  themselves  luid  not  yet  reeeived  sufficient 
proof  that  the  sons  were  worthy  of  tlieir  sire ;  and 
the  heathen  among  them  naturaUy  clung  to  the  pri- 
meval race» 

But  circumstances  cljaiiged.  The  mayors  became 
more  and  more  the  heads  of  a  great  semi-feudal 
system^  to  the  members  of  which  they  were  the  sole 

source  of  wealth,  uutliority  and  honour.  The  intes- 
tine troubles  of  the  kingdom  had  in  great  measure 
been  hesied ;  the  revolted  tribes  were  reduced  to  more 

complete  ubcdieiiec  ;  Pepin  liimsclf  acquired  great 
military  renown,  and  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 
extended  to  the  furthest  point  which  they  had  ever 
reached.  Pepin  was  already  king  indeed ;  and  even 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  royal  name  and  style 
some  gradual  progress  had  been  made*  It  had  be- 
come customary  to  reckon  in  Jutes  bv  the  years  of 
the  mayor's  ofUcQ  as  well  as  the  king's  reign.  The 
title  of  prineeps  and  dim  is  freely  given  in  the  chro* 
nicies  to  Carl  Martel  and  his  sons,  \vhu  regarded  the 
royal  palaces  as  their  property,  and  conferred  both 
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lands  and  dignities  in  their  own  name.   There  was  but 

one  step  more  to  the  throne,  and  that  step  was  taken 
at  last,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  empire 
who  had  either  the  power  or  the  wish  to  prevent  it.^ 
In  A.  D.  750  Pepin  assumed  the  name  of  king, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation  and  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope;  and  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  was 
shorn  of  his  royal  locks,  the  emblems  of  his  power, 
and  sent  to  end  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Bertin,  at  Sithiu^  (St.  Omer  in  Artois). 

The  immediate  motive  for  the  change  is  not  appa- 
rent ;  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  all  impatience  on 
the  part  of  Pepin  to  assume  the  royal  name  seems 
to  justify  the  notion  that  the  coup-de-grdce  was  given 
to  the  Merovin^n  dynasty  by  another  hand  than  his. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  still  deferred,  but  for  the 
growing  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  the  Carlo- 
▼ingians  and  the  Pope. 

The  Bishops  of  Rome  had  by  no  means  surmounted 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  they  had  been 
long  surrounded.  The  Greek  emperors,  to  whom 
they  were  nominally  subject,  were  too  weak  either  to 
a£ford  them  the  necessary  protection  against  their 
enemies,  or  to  enforce  obedience  to  themselves ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
were  continually  diverging  from  each  other,  both  in 
their  theological  views  and  secular  objects. 

*  Erchamberti  Breviarium  (Mon.  German,  ii  p.  328.). 
>  AtmaL  Metten,  an.  750.:   *<£z  oonaoltu  beat!  Zachariau" 
Fredeg.  Chnnu  Cont  czvii. 
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The  Langobards  hung  over  the  eternal  city  like  a 
cloud  which  might  at  any  moment  send  forth  the 

destructive  flash.    Its  only  chance  of  safety  for  the 
moment)  its  only  hope  of  independence  and  spiritual 
dominion  in  the  nearer  and  more  distant  future,  were 
founded  upon  a  close  alliance  vnth  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.   It  was  a  cherished  object,  therefore,  with 
the  Popes  to  bind  this  illustrious  family  to  themselves 
by  the  strongest  of  ties, — the  sense  of  common  in- 
terest and  mutual  indispensability.   It  was  probable 
that  Pepin  would  one  day  ascend  the  Frankish  throne, 
and  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  ijo  assume  the  initiative  in  this  inevitable  dy- 
nastic  revolution  ;  for  thus  they  would  acquire  a  title 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  new  king,  and  give  him  an  in* 
terest  in  the  preservation  of  the  source  from  which 
his  royal  title  seemed  to  spring*.    Tlie  part  which 
Boniface  took  in  this  transaction  is  unkuown ;  but  his 
position  as  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  the  papacy, 
and  the  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of  Pepin,  leads 
to  the  conjecture  that  a  change  so  much  in  accordance 
with  his  known  views  was  not  made  without  his  co- 
operation.    All  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is 
the  fact  that,  in  a.  d.  750  (or  751),  an  embassy,  com- 
posed of  Burchard  Bishop  of  Wttrzbu rg,  Fulrad 
Abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  Pepin  s  own  chaplain,  ap- 
peared at  Rome  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  laid  the  fol- 
lowing  question  before  Pope  Zachary  for  his  decision : 
Whether  it  was  expedient  that  one  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  no  authority  in  the  land  should  continue 
to  retain  the  name  of  king,  or  whether  it  should  be 
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traDsfeired  to  him  who  really  exercised  the  royal 

power." 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  Zacbary 
was  unprepared  with  his  reply  to  this  momentous 

question,  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  pro- 
posed had  there  been  any  doubt  respecting  the 
answer.  The  Pope  replied,  that  "he  who  really 
governed  should  also  bear  the  royal  name and  the 
embassy  returned  to  Pepin  with  this  message,  or,  as 
some  writers  take  a  pleasure  in  calling  it,  this  com- 
mand.  A  grand  council  of  the  nation  was  assembled 
at  Soissons  in  the  same  year,  and  the  major-domus  was 
unaiiiiiiously  elected  sole  king  of  the  Franks,  and  soon 
afterwards  anointed  and  crowned,  with  his  wife  Ber- 
trada,  by  his  old  and  faithful  friend  Boniface.^ 

This  sokian  consecration  by  the  use  of  holy  oil, 
and  other  ceremonies,  observed  for  the  iirst  time  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Garloyingian  king,  were  not 
without  their  important  signiiicance.  The  senti- 
ment of  legitimacy  was  very  strongly  seat^ed  iu  the 
hearts  of  the  Prankish  people.  The  dethroned  &mily 
had  exclusively  supplied  the  nation  with  their  ru- 
lers from  all  time ;  no  one  could  trace  their  origin, 
or  point  to  a  Merovingian  who  was  not  either  a 
king,  or  the  kinsman  of  a  king.    It  was  far  other- 

1  EiiiLai  Vit.  Carol.  M.  c.  i.  Ge^t  i  Reg.  Francor.  an.  752. 
Frcd<  g.  Ckron.  Cont.  cxvii.  Annal.  Laurissenscs  Mumr.  an.  7o3 
(Monum.  Grcrm.  i.) :  *'  Zacharias  igitur  papa  secundum  auclnrUu' 
tern  apostolicam  ad  interrogationem  eorum  l  espondit,  melius  atque 
utilitu  aibi  videri  ut  ille  Rex  noniinaretur  et  esset,  qui  potestatem 
in  regno  Uabebat,  quam  ille  qui  (nho  Bex  appeUabatur."  Annal. 
Lanrisaenses  et  Einbardi,  an.  750  (Monim  German,  tov.  i.). 
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wise  with  Pepin.    He  was  the  first  of  his  race 
who  had  not  fought  for  the  office  of  major-domiis 
with  competitors  as  noble  as  himself.    It  was  little 
more  than  a  century  since  his  namesake  of  Landea 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  Dagobert.    The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Carlovingian  family  in  warriors  and  statesmen 
had  hitherto  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  gainsayers.    But  if  the  new  dynasty  was  to  rest 
on  something  more  certain  and  durable  than  the  un- 
interrupted transmission  of  great  bodily  and  mental 
powers  in  a  single  family,  it  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Garlovingians  to  rear  their  throne  upon  foun- 
dations the  depth  of  which  was  beyond  the  ken  of 
vulgar  eyes.    Such  a  foundation  could  be  nothing  else 
than  the  sanction  of  heaven,  and  was  to  be  sought  in 
the  Christian  Church,  in  the  fiat  of  God*s  representa- 
tive on  earth,  who  could. set  apart  the  GarlovingiaDS 
as  a  chosen  race,  and  bestow  upon  them  a  heavenly 
claim  to  the  obedience  of  their  countrymen. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  Boniface  and  his  followers  in  the  cause  of  Roman 
supremacy.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Bishops 
of  Home,  as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  to  set  up  and  to  set  down,  had  already  taken 

root  ill  the  popular  mind,  aud  rt  iidrrcd  the  sanction 
of  the  popes  as  efheacious  a  legitimiser  as  the  cloud 
of  mystery  and  fable  which  enveloped  the  origin  of 
the  fallen  Merovingians. 

So  gradually  was  this  change  of  dynasty  effected, 
so  skilfully  was  the  new  throne  founded  on  well*con« 
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aolidated  aathority,  warUke  raiown,  good  govem- 
nent,  and  religious  faith,  that  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  history,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  the 
aspiring  mayor,  when  hiB  warriorSy  more  nugarum^ 
raised  him  on  the  shield,  and  bore  him  thrice  through 
the  joyful  throng ;  and  when  Boniface  anointed  him 
with  holy  oil,  as  King  of  the  Franks  by  the  grace  of 
God,"  not  a  sinsfle  champion  was  found  througliout 
that  mighty  empire,  to  draw  his  sword  ia  the  cause 
of  the  last  monarch  of  the  house  of  Glovia.^ 

Pepin  Avus  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  his  new  dig- 
nity in  peace,  but  was  quickly  called  upon  to  ex- 
change the  amenities  of  the  royal  palace  for  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  battle-field. 

The  Saxons  had  already  recovered  from,  and  were 
desirous  of  avenging,  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
them;  and  having  rebelled  "in  their  way,"^  were 
now  marching  upon  the  Rhine.  But  Pepin,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  be  a  general  when  he  became  a  king, 
collected  a  large  army,  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Bhtne,  and  entering  the  territory  of  the  Saxons, 
wasted  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  carried  back  a 
large  number  of  captives  into  his  o^vn  dominions. 
*'When  the  Saxons  saw  this,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  they  were  moved  by  penitence ;  and,  with  their  usual 
fearj  begged  for  the  king's  mercy,  declaring  that  they 

1  *<Fippinu8  groHa  Dei  Rex  Franconun,**— i^alii?.  CapiL  Reg* 
Francor,  torn.  i.  p.  185. 

•  Fredeg.  CUron.  Cont.  pars  iv.  c  cxviii.  an.  753.  (ap.  Bouc^. 
torn.  y.  p.  1.). 
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would  take  an  oath  of  fidelity^  and  pay  more  tribute 
than  they  had  ever  paid  before,  and  never  revolt 

again.    King  Pepin  rcturaed,  by  the  aid  of  Chriat,  in 
great  triumph  to  Bonn." 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  eampaign  thatbe 
received  the  news  of  Lis  brother  Gripho*s  death.  Thi:^ 
restless  and  unhappy  prince — ^whom  the  indelible  no- 
tion of  his  right  to  a  throne  rendered  ineapable  of 
enjoving  the  noble  fortune  allotted  to  bim  by  his 
brother — had  fled  to  Wai&r,  Duke  of  Gasconyi  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  him  to  take  up  arms.  But  Wai&r 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  protect  him;  and  when 
the  ambassadors  of  Pepin  demanded  that  he  shooki 
be  given  up,  Gripho  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asy- 
lum. The  fugitive  then  directed  his  course  to  King 
Haistulphy  foreseeing,  probably,  that  Pepin  would  be 
dra\vn  into  the  feud  between  the  Pui  e  and  the  Laiigo 
bardsy  the  subjects  of  Haistulpb,  and  therefore  thiok- 
ing  that  he  might  already  regard  the  latter  as  the 
enemy  of  Wis  brut  her.  As  he  was  passing  the  Alps, 
however,  with  a  small  retinue,  he  was  set  upon,  in 
the  valley  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  by  Count  Theodo 
of  Vit;iiiiu  and  the  1  rans-juran  Count,  Friedricli. 
Gripho  was  slain,  but  not  uutii  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  both  the  counts  above  mentioned 
also  lost  their  lives. ^ 

Pepia  uow  retired  to  his  royal  residence  at  Dieten- 
hoven,  on  the  Moselle,  and  spent  the  few  months  of 
peace  that  followed  the  Saxon  war  in  ordering  the 

^  FreAes.  Cfaron.  Coqt.  pan  ezTiii. 
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affmre  of  the  Church;  which  he  effected  chiefly 

through  the  instrumentality  of  ecclesiastical  synods. 
The  influence  of  these  assemblies  had  wry  much  in- 
creased since  Boniface  first  summoned  them,  and 
their  jui  isdiction  extended  itself  beyond  the  sphere 
of  merely  ecclesiastical  matters  into  the  wide  and 
undefined  field  of  public  morals. 

King  Pepin  was  now  called  upon  to  repay  the 
obligations  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Papacy  when 
it  hallowed  his  usurpation  of  the  Prankish  crown. 
The  influence  of  Carl  Martcl  with  his  ally  and  friend 
Luitprand)  and  the  reverence  which  the  latter  enter- 
tained for  the  Popes  in  their  spiritual  character,  had 
caused  a  temporary  lull  in  the  aflairs  of  Italy.  But 
Luitprand  died  about  two  years  after  the  accession  of 
Pepin,  and  was  succeeded,  first  by  his  grandson  Hil- 
debrand,  who  reigned  seven  months,  and  then  by 
Ratchis  Duke  of  Friuli,  under  whom  the  Langobards 
renewed  the  war  against  Rome.    In  this  emergency, 
Zachary,  who,  like  many  other  popes,  trusted  greatly 
and  with  good  reason  to  his  personal  influence  over 
the  rude  kings  and  warriors  of  the  age,  went  him- 
self to  Perusia  to  beg  a  peace  from  Ratchis.  The 
result  was  favourable  to  a  degree  beyond  his  highest 
expectations.    The  Lombard  monarch  not  only  re- 
called his  troops  —  which  were  already  besieging 
the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis — and  granted  a  peace 
of  forty  ycarri,  but  was  so  deeply  afFectcd  by  the  dig- 
nified demeanour  and  eloquent  exhortations  of  the 
holy  father,  that,  like  another  Carloman,  he  renounced 
his  earthly  ciowu,  and  sought  a  reiuge  from  the 
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cares  of  government  in  the  quiet  doisters  of  Monte  | 
Casino.^  I 

Ratchis  was  succeeded  ia  A.  D.  749  by  lils  brother  I 
Haistulph,  a  man  by  no  means  so  sensible  to  spiritual  i 

influences,  and  remarkable  for  his  energy  and  strength  1 
of  purpose.^    In  three  years  from  his  accession  to  the 
Lombard  throne,  he  succeeded  in  driving  out  Euty* 
chius,  the  last  exarch  of  the  Greek  emperors,  from  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravennai  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
city.  Having  thus  secured  the  possession  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Roman  territory,  lie  marched  upon  j 
Komc  i tseii ;  and  when  Pope  Zachary  died,  1 5th  March, 
in  the  year  a.d.  7 52,  it  must  have  been  with  the  mehm-  | 
choly  conviction  that  all  his  efforts  to  ])reserve  the  in- 
dependence of  Rome,  and  to  further  the  lofty  claims 
of  the  Papacy,  were  about  to  prove  fruitless.  Once 
more  was  Hannibal  at  the  gates  j  but,  fortunately  lor 
the  interest  of  the  threatened  city,  the  successor  of 
Zachary,  Stephen  IL,  was  a  man  in  every  way  equal 
to  the  situation.    1]\  ii  well-timed  embassy  and  custly 
presents,  he  stayed  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  Lombard 
for  the  moment,  and,  as  often  happens  in  human 
affairs,  by  gaining  time  he  gained  everything.^ 
After  remaining  quiet  for  a  few  months,  Haistulph 

^  Vita  S»  Zacharia^  vlt.  xciii. 

*  VTe  know  nothing  of  him  but  what  his  enemies  say  of  him. 
According  to  them  he  was  **  ProterTus*  iolquus,  impios,  nefariui^ 
malignus,  atrodssiraus,  blaspbemns,  diaboUens ! 

>  £z Vit.S.Stephan*IL(i^Ana8las.i.p.l9a>  Onthisnis- 
sion  he  sent  his  brother  Panllns  Diaeonns  and  Ambrosius  the 
PrimieeriWf  who  was  the  chief  of  the  seven  Palatine  judges* 
These  hist  were  the  chief  judges  and  executive  of  Home,  wbo 
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igain  ranimed  bis  threatening  attitude  towards  the 

Eomans,  aiid  demanded  a  palpable  proof  of  their  sub- 
jedioii  to  himselfi  in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax  of  a  gold 
solidus^  per  head.  A  fresh  embassy  from  the  Pope, 
which  the  Lombard  king  received  at  Nepe  (near  Su- 
tri,  N.  of  Rome),  met  with  no  suocessi  and  the  holy 
Abbots  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Benedict^  who  composed 
it|  returned  to  their  monasteries  in  despair^  Nor  was 
any  greater  effect  produced  by  the  arrival  of  John,  the 
imperial  SilmHariw^  who  was  sent  by  the  Greek  em< 
peroT  from  Constantinople.*  This  pompous  messenger 
bzongfat  letters  for  the  Pope  and  King  Haistulph,  in 
which  the  latter  was  called  upon  to  derist  from  his  pre- 
sent undertcaking  and  to  restore  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
toiy  of  which  he  had  unjustly  robbed  the  Grecian 
empire.  The  high-sounding  language  and  haughty  re- 
quirements of  the  Byzantiansi  unsupported  as  they 
were  by  any  material  power,  could  make  no  impres- 
sion  upon  such  a  man  as  Haistulpb,  and  he  dismissed 
the  imperial  envoy  with  an  unmeaning  answer. 

The  danger  of  Rome  had  now  reached  its  highest 
point,  and  no  deliverance  seemed  nigh.  "  King  Ihiis- 
tulph,"  in  the  language  of  the  chronicler,  was  in- 
iBamed  with  rage,  and,  like  a  roaring  lion,  never 
ceased  to  utter  the  most  dreadful  threats  against  the 
Romans,  declaring  that  he  would  slay  them  all  with 
the  sword,  if  they  did  not  submit  themselves  to  his 

cbose  the  Pope,  and  appear  i»  liSTe  been  prototypes  of  the  sevea 
Electors  of  the  Empire. 

>  About  Bovi^n  shillings  and  sixpence. 

'  Yii.  S.  Stephaa.  II.  (Auastas.  toui.  i.). 
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rule."  An  appeal  which  the  i'upe  had  made  to  the 
Byzantine  emperors  for  protection  was  entirely  fruit- 
less, and  the  Romans  were  utterly  unequal  to  sustain 
unaided  a  contest  with  the  warlike  Langobards.  It  was- 
in  this  extremity  that  Stephen  determined  to  test  once 
more  the  value  of  that  dose  relation  which  it  had  heen 
the  object  of  so  many  popes  to  form  with  tlie  Frank- 
ish  people,  and  more  espedally  with  the  Garlovingian 
family.^  He  knew  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  induce  King  Pepin  or  his  Franks  to  undertake  an 
expedition  into  Italy  with  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
object  in  tow.  He  felt,  too,  that  a  mere  letter  from 
Pepin,  such  as  Carl  Martel  had  sent  to  his  good 
friend  Luitprand^  would  be  of  no  avail  to  turn  the 
ambitious  Haistulph  from  his  purpose.  He  therefore 
adopted  tiie  singular  resolution  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Frankish  monarch 
and  thus  giving  him  a  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
that  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Papacy  was  at  stake. 

With  this  view  the  holy  father,  seeing  that  all  his 
entreaties  the  fold  which  had  been  entrmted  to  him 
(Kome),  and  the  lost  sheep'' {Uir'iA  and  the  Exar- 
chate of  Rav6nna)|  were  fruitless,  started  irom  Rome 
on  the  14th  of  October,  a.  d.  753  -,  in  company  with 
the  Abbot  Botdi^ang  and  Duke  Autchar,  whom  Pepin 

'  Vit.  S.  Stephan.  II. 

•  Ibid.:  ^'Itaque  diini  isdom  saiictissimus Tir,  jam  Adum  pestife- 
runi  Longobardorum  Hegcni  immunsis  vicibus  innumerabilia  tribu- 
ens  niunera  deprccaretur  pro  gregibus  sibi  a  Deo  eommissis  et  per- 
ditis  ovibus  scilicet  pro  uuiverso  exercitu  Ravennas,  atque  cuocla 
hiiv.^  haiiiu  provincirL^  populg^  quoa  diabolic*  iraudo  ipae  inpia 
dece^crat  Rex,  et  ^jotdidebau** 
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bad  preyioudy  Aent  to  Stephen  with  general  promises 
of  support.    He  was  also  followed  by  a  considerable 

number  oi  the  Roman  clergy  and  nobility.'    On  iiis 
journey  northwards  he  passed  through  the  city  of 
Pa  via  ^,  where  Haistulph  then  was;  and  though  the 
latter  had  forbidden  him  to  say  a  word  about  re- 
storation of  territory,  he  once  more  endeavoured,  by 
rich  presents  and  earnest  entreaties,  to  induce  the 
king  to  give  up  hia  couc^uests  and  forego  his  hostile 
purposes.   He  was  warmly  seconded  by  Pepin's  en* 
voys,  iiiiJ  another  epistle  fruiu  the  Greek  emperor; 
but  the  mind  of  the  fierce  Langobard  remained  un- 
ehanged*   It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  he  would  have 
prevented  Stephen  by  force  from  continuing  his  jour- 
ney but  for  the  threats  of  the  Frankish  ambassadors. 
As  it  was  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  Pope  in 
the  presence  ot"  Kotdigang  into  a  denial  of  his  wish 
to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Pepin ;  and  ODly  then  dis- 
missed him  when  he  saw  that  Stephen  would  yield  to 
nothing  but  actual  violence. 

Pepin  was  still  at  his  palace  at  Dietenhofen, 
when  the  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Pope, 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  had  passed  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  ^,  and  was  hastening,  according  to  agreement, 

*  Vit.  S.  Stephan.  II.;  "Christo  prsevio  —  magnnm  iUi  cali 
sereniiatem  Domino  in  ipso  itinere  tribuente.*'  Yet  a  little  further 
on  we  read  :  "Papa  pra^  nitnio  laborc  itineris  a(gue  teniporU  in- 
aqualitate  fortitpr  inflrniatus  est." 

*  Fred.  Chron.  Cont.  pars  iv.,  cxix.  Pope  Stephen  arrived  at 
Pavia  Nov.  15ili,  a.  b.  753. 

'  Fred.  Chron.  Cont.  cxix.  "  Monte  Jovid  transmealo  "  (Great 
St.  Bernard).   Yit.  S.  Stephan.  II. 
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to  the  monastery  of  St  Maurice  at  Agaunuia.^    It  had 

been  expected  that  the  king  himself  would  be  there 
to  receive  the  illustrious  fugitive  ;  but  Stephen  on  his 
arrival  found  in  his  stead  the  Abbot  Fulrad  and 
Duke  Rothard,  who  received  the  holy  father  with 
every  mark  of  joy  and  reverence,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  palace  of  Pontyon,  near  Chalons,  where  he 

arrived  on  the  Gth  of  Jaiiiuiry,  A.D.  754.    As  a  still 
further  mark  of  veneration,  the  young  prince  Carl  was 
sent  forward  to  welcome  Stephen  at  a  distance  of 
about  seventy  miles  from  Pontyon  ;  and  Pepin  him- 
self is  said  to  have  gone  out  three  miles  on  foot  to 
meet  him,  and  to  have  acted  as  his  marshal,  walking 
by  the  side  of  his  palfrey.-    The  extraordinary  ho- 
nours paid  by  Pepin  to  the  aged  exile  proceeded 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  reverence  and  sympathy 
which  his  character  and  circumstances  called  forth. 
But  his  conduct  might  also  result  from  a  wise  regard 
to  his  own  interests,  and  a  desire  of  inspiring  his  sub- 
jects with  a  mysterious  awe  for  the  spiritual  poten- 
tate  at  whose  behest  he  had  himself  assumed  the 
crown. 

The  decisive  conference  between  Pepin  and  Stephen 
took  place  at  Pontyon  on  the  16th  January.  The 
Pope  appeared  before  the  Frankish  monarch  in  the 
garb  aud  posture  of  a  suppliant  \  and  received  a  pro- 

'  In  th6  Swiss  Canton  of  Valais. 

'  **  Desoendens  (Fipinus)  de  equo  tm,  cum  magna  humilitale 
term  proatratua,  ana  cam  saa  coqjuge  filiia  et  optimatibas  eanden 
aanctlasimom  Papam  aascepit.'*— S,  Stephan*  IL 

*  Ckrom  MoMae,  "  Ortua  Pippin^  (Mon.  German,  torn.  i. 
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mise  of  protection,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the 
tenitority  of  which  the  Langobards  had  deprived 
him. 

The  winter,  during  which  no  military  operations 
ooald  be  undertaken,  was  spent  by  Stephen  at  the 

monastery  of  Saint  1)(  iiis  at  Paris.  The  spectacle  of 
tlie  harmony  and  friendi^hip  subsisting  between  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  King  Pepin  was  calculated  to  pro. 

ducc  a  good  elRct  on  the  Ivoiiiarice  subjects  of  the 
latter  ;  who,  on  account  of  his  German  origin  and  ten- 
dendes,  was  regarded  with  less  attachment  in  Neustria 
and  Burgundy  than  in  his  Austrasian  dominions. 
This  eifect  was  increased  by  Stephen's  celebrating  in 
person  that  solemn  act  of  consecration  which  he  had 
already  performed  by  proxy.    At  the  second  corona- 
tion of  Pepin,  which  took  place  with  great  solemnity 
and  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  on  the  28th 
July,  A.  D.  7j4,  his  (^ueen,  ijertrada,  and  her  two  sons 
Carl  and  Carloman,  were  also  anointed^  with  the  holy 
oil,  and  the  two  last  were  declared  the  rightful  heirs 
of  their  father's  empire.    That  nothing  might  be 

p.  293.) :  "  Sequente  die  iida  cum  clero  mo  aspenras  eitiere,  ei  inda- 
tns  dHcio  in  terram  prostratos.  •  • 

1  Vit.  S.  Stepban.  II.:  <<Qainto  KaL  Aug.  .  .  .  nnxit  (Steph* 

amis  P.)  in  r^es  Francoram  iloreiitisnniaiii  Begem  Pippinam  et 

daoB  filioa  ejua  Carolum  et  CarolomaDaum,  aed  et  Bertradam  ipaias 

incljti  Regis  F.  conjugem,  cycladibus  fegtis  gratia  septifomisspi- 

riCiia  sancti  ...  in  Dei  nomine  oonaecraTit^  atqne  Francoram 

Procerea  Apostolica  benedictione  Banctificani^  auctoritate  beati 

Petri  •  •  .  oblijjiatU  tt  4>bte$iaiKi  eti  nt  nunqwm  de  aUera  sHrpe 

per  wceedenHum  temparum  eurriadot  ipH  vel  quique  ex  earum 

progente  orti^  Regem  super  se  prmmant  aUquomodoeomUituere.** 

Chron.  Ifoiniac.  Ortaa  Pipptat* 
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wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  set  apart  the 
Garlovingian  family  as  the  chosen  of  God,  Stephen 
laid  a  solemn  obligation  on  the  Franks,  that  "  through- 
out all  future  ages  neither  they  nor  their  prosterity 
should  ever  presume  to  appoint  a  king  over  them* 
selves  from  any  other  family."  The  title  of  Fat/  icius, 
which  had  lirst  been  worn  by  Clovis,  was  bestowed 
by  the  Pope  upon  the  king  and  his  sons.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  this  dignity  could  at  tiiis 
period  be  imparted  to  any  one  without  the  authority 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Constantine  (nicknamed 
Copronymus)  may  indeed  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  the  Pope's  journey  to  offer  the  patriciate  to  Pepin ; 
but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  circumstances  we 
have  described  to  suppose  that  Stephen  was  acting 
irregularly  and  without  authority  in  conferring  a 
Roman  title  on  the  Frankish  king;  and  that  he  in- 
tended at  the  same  time  to  give  a  palpablcproof  of  his 
independence  of  the  Emperor  who  had  neglected  to 
aid  him,  and  to  point  out  Pepin  as  his  future  ally  and 
protector. 

The  task  which  Pepin  had  undertaken  to  perform 

was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  nor  did  tlic  execution 
of  it  depend  solely  on  iiiniself.  The  empire  indeed 
was  enjoying  an  unwonted  freedom  from  foreign  wan 
and  domestic  broils;  but  the  p^reat  vassals  of  the 
crown  w  ere  averse  to  distant  campaigns,  both  from  the 
length  of  time  they  consumed^  and  the  ruinous  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  followers  far  from  home.^ 
On  the  1st  of  March,  a.  d,  755,  however,  he  sum- 

>  iicdcg.  Chron.  Cont.  cxx. 
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moned  his  couacil  of  state  at  Bernacum  (Braine)S 
where  the  war  against  the  Langobards  was  agreed  to, 
provided  no  other  means  could  be  found  to  reinstate 
the  Pope.   In  the  meantime  ambassadors  were  de- 
spatched to  Haistulph,  with  terms  which  show  that 
the  Franks  were  by  no  means  eager  for  the  expedition,^ 
King  Pepin  on  this  occasion  styles  himself  **  Defender 
of  the  holy  Roman  Churcli  by  Divine  appoiiUnitnt*^ 
and  demands  that  the    territories  and  towns  should 
be  restored' —not  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  to  whom 
they  at  any  rate  nominally  belonged,  but  "  to  the 
blessed  St.  Peter  and  the  Church  and  commonwealth 
of  the  Romans.''   It  is  at  this  crisis  of  aflairs  that 
Carloraan,  the  brother  of  Pepin,  once  more  appears 
upon  the  stage,  and  in  a  angular  character — viz.  as 
opponent  of  the  Pope.    Haistulph,  by  what  influence 
we  are  not  informed,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  Frankish  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  Stephen's  representations. 
He  met  of  course  with  no  success,  and  was  sent  by 

I  Between  Soissons  and  Cambrai. 

>  VUa  S.  Supk.  Ur.  ''Plena  ei  poliioitus  eat  mnnera."  Annai. 
MeiLi  ^^znmillia  soUdoram*"  draw.  MiMacx  **XS%  Sanctam 
Bom.  Eoelea.  cajna  ille  de&nior  per  ordinationem  diyinam  fuerat 
nonaffligere^  aed  omnemjqatitiain  de  reboa  ablatia  faceret  •  •  •  . 
Haiatalfua  autem  reqaisiyit  quae  ilia  juatitla  ewet ;  eui  legatl 
Bpondeninti  ut  ei  reddas  Pentapoliro,  Naniiaa  et  Cecaaiim  .... 
et  hoc  tibi  mandat  Pippinus,  quod  n  joatitiam  sancto  Petro 
veddeM  via  dabit  tibi  xn  miUia  solidonim.'*  Cadea  Carol  £p.  7. : 
•  •  .  reddere  ehUaUi  et  loea  B,  Petro  sanctague  Dei  eeclesue*^ 
et  Reipublicce  Romanorum^ 
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Pepin  and  Stephen  into  a  monastery  at  Vienne, 
where  he  died  in  the  sameyear.^ 

Haistulph  on  his  part  was  equally  determined,  and 
war  became  inevitable.   He  would  make  no  promiae 
concerning  the  conquered  territory,  but  would  ^rant 
a  safe  conduct  to  Stephen  back  to  his  own  diocese. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  allowed  of  no  lengthened 
negotiations.    Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  Hais^ 
tulph^s  answer  Pepin  began  his  march  towards  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Stephen ;  and  having  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  fol- 
lowed it  with  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  Passing 
through  Lyons  and  Yienne,  he  made  his  way  to 
Maurienne,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Alps  by 
the  valley  of  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  This 
important  pass,  however,  had  been  occupied  by  Hus- 
tulph,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  there  and  was  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage.   According  to  the 
chroniclers,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  pod* 
tion  by  the  same  warlike  machines  which  lie  had 
wickedly  designed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Koman 
state  and  the  Apostolic  Chair."*   The  onward  march 
of  the  Franks  was  effectually  checked  lor  the  moment, 
and  Pepin  pitched  his  camp  on  the  river  Arc   In  a 
short  time,  however,  a  few  ot"  tlie  more  adventurous 
ol  his  soldiers  made  their  way  through  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valley  of  Susa,  where  Haistulph  lay. 
Their  iiiierior  niiinbcis  emboldened  the  Langobards, 
who  immediately  attacked  them.     The  Franks,''  says 
the  chronicler,  "  seeing  that  their  own  strength  and 

>  Vita  S.  Stephan.  11.  *  Ibid. 
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vesoarces  coald  not  sairethem,  invoked  the  aid  of  God 

and  the  holy  Apostle  Peter ;  whereupon  the  enirnge- 
ment  began,  and  botii  sides  fought  bravely.  But  when 
King  Haifltolph  beheld  the  loes  which  his  men  were 
suffering,  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  after  having 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army,  with  the  dukes, 
counts  and  chief  men  of  the  Langobards."^  The 
main  body  of  Pepin's  army  then  passed  the  Alps 
withoat  leristancei  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
plains  of  Italy  as  far  as  Pavia,  in  which  the  Lombard 
king  had  taken  refuge.    The  terrible  ravages  of  the 
invaderSi  who  plondered  and  burnt  all  the  towns  and 
villages  which  lay  along  thdr  route,  and  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  himself  and  his  royal  cityi 
snbdned  ibr  the  moment  the  stubborn  spirit  of 
Haistulph,  and  he  earnestly  besought  the  Prankish 
prelates  and  nobles  to  intercede  for  him  with  their 
^'merdfol''  sovereign.   He  promised  to  restore  Ba- 
vcnna  and  all  the  other  towns  wliich  he  had  taken 
^^Jrom  the  holy  see^"  to  keep  faitlifuUy  to  his  allegiance 
to  Pepin,  and  never  again  to  inflict  any  injury  on  the 
Apostolic  Chair  or  the  Roman  state.    The  Pope  him- 
self, who  had  no  desire  to  see  the  i'ranks  too  power- 
ftil  in  Italy,  earnestly  begged  his  mighty  protector 
"  to  shed  no  more  Christian  blood,  but  to  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  by  peaceful  m^ms."  ^   Pepin  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  be  spared  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and 
having  received  forty  iiostages  and  caused  Haistulph 

I  FieJeg.  Chion.  Cont.  pars  iv.  c.  cxx. 
»  ViU  S.  Steph.  II. 
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to  ratify  his  promises  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  he 

gent  the  Pope  with  a  splendid  rcriimc  tu  Rome,  and 
led  his  army  Iiomewards  laden  with  booty. 

But  Haistulph  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  quietly 
uuder  a  defeat,  or  to  forego  a  lonu  cherished  purpose. 
In  the  following  year  he  renewed  the  attack  upon  the 
Roman  territory  with  a  fury  heightened  by  the  desire 
of  vengeance.^    Rome  it&elf  was  besieged,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican  saerile^oosly 
defiled.  Pope  Stephen  II.,  from  whose  life  and  letters 
we  gain  our  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  re- 
peatedly wrote  to  Pepin  and  his  sons  for  aid,  in  the 
most  urgent,  and  at  times  indignant  terms.    In  one 
of  his  epistles,  St.  Peter  himself  is  made  to  address 
them  as    his  adopted  sons,"  and  to  chide  the  delay 
and  indecision  of  the  kin^?.   After  assurini^^  them  that 
not  he  (the  Apostle)  only,  but  "the  Mother  of  God, 
the  ever- Virgin  Mary,"  and  "  thrones  and  dominions, 
and  the  whole  army  ui  Heaven,  and  the  martyrs  aiul 
confessors  of  Christy  and  all  who  are  pleasing  to  God," 
earnestly  sought  and  conjured  them  to  save  the  holy 
see,  the  Apostle  promises,  in  case  of  their  compliance, 
that  he  will  prepare  for  them    the  highest  and  most 
glorious  tabernacles  "  and  bestow  on  them  "  the  re- 
wards of  eternal  recompense  and  the  infinite  joys  of 
paradise."      But  if,"  he  adds,    which  we  do  not  ex* 
pect,  you  should  make  any  delay, ....  know  that,  for 
your  neglect  of  my  exhortation,  you  are  alienated  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  from  eternal  life."  When 
speaking  in  his  own  person  Stephen  says,  "  Know  that 

J  Frcul.  Chroii.  Cunt,  pars  iv.  c  cxxi.    Vit.  S.  Sltpli.  11.  c.  41. 
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the  Apostle  Peter  holds  firmly  in  his  hand  the  deed  of 

gift  which  was  granted  by  your  hands."  Nor  docs 
he  neglect  to  remind  the  Prankish  princes  of  their 
obligation  to  the  Papacy  and  the  return  that  they 
were  expected  to  make.  "  Therefore^^  he  says,  "  has 
the  Lord,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Apostle  Peter  and 
by  means  of  our  lowliness,  consecrated  you  as  kings, 
that  through  you  the  holy  Church  might  be  exalted 
and  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  regain  his  lawful  pos- 
sessions."* 

The  boundless  promises  and  awful  denunciations 
of  the  Pope  might  have  been  alike  unavailing,  had 
not  other  and  stronger  motives  inclined  the  king  to 
make  a  second  expedition  into  Italy*  The  interests 
of  his  dynasty  were  so  closely  connected  with  those 
of  the  Roman  Church,  that  he  could  not  desert  the 
Pope  in  this  imminent  peril  without  weakening  the 
foundations  of  his  throne ;  and  his  honour  as  a  war- 
rior and  a  king  seemed  to  require  that  the  Lombards 
should  be  punished  for  their  breach  of  faith.  The 
influence  of  Boniface,  too  (who  was  still  alive,  though 
he  died  before  the  end  of  the  campaign ),  was  no  doubt 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Papacy  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  raise.  Pepin  determined  to  save  the  l^opc, 
but  he  did  so  at  the  immineiit  risk  of  causing  a  revolt 

1  Codat  CaroL  No.  IIL :  •  .  •  ideoque  ego  Petros  Apottolui 
—qui  vos  sdoptivos  habeo  filios.  .  .  •  Sed  et  Domina  Dostra,  Dei 
Qenltrizy  semper  Virgo  Maria,  nobiacum  VO0  magnis  obligationi* 

bus  a^nrans  protestatiar*  he  eciatia  voa  ex  aoctoritate 

sanete  et  trnica  TrimtaCis  per  gratiam  apostolatus,  qua?  data  vM 
mihi  a  Christo  Domioo,  vos  alignari  pro  transgressione  nostra,  ud 
karkEUonis  a  regno  Dei ei Hta  aterna** 
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amoDg  his  own  vassals^  who  openly  and  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  the  war.    ^^This  war'* 

(against  the  Langobards),  says  Eiiihard  \  "  was  im- 

dertaken  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  Franks  with  whom  he  (Pepin)  was 

accustomed  to  take  counsel  were  so  strongiy  opposed 
to  his  'mshes  that  they  openly  declared  that  they  would 
desert  the  king  and  return  home."   Pepin  found 
means  to  pacify  or  overawe  these  turbulent  dis- 
sentients, and  persisted  in  his  determination  once 
more  to  save  the  head  of  the  Church  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.    In  this  second  expedition  Pepiu 
was  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Tassilo,  who^  in  obe- 
dicncc  to  the  war-ban  of  his  liege  lord,  joined  him 
with  the  Bavarian  troops.^    The  Prankish  army 
marched  through  Ghftlons  and  Geneva  to  the  same 
valley  of  Maurienne  and  to  the  passes  of  Mont 
CeniSy  which,  as  in  the  former  year,  were  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  Haistulph.  The  Franks,  however,  in  spite 
of  all  resistance,  made  theii*  way  into  Italy,  and  took 
a  fearful  vengeance  for  the  broken  treaty,  destroying 
and  burning  everything  within  their  reach,  and  giv- 
ing no  quarter  to  their  perfidious  enemies.  They 
then  closely  invested  Pavia ;  and  Haistulph,  convinced 

'  Einhurdiy  l  it.  Carol.  M. :  "  Quod  (bcllum  contra  Lango- 
bardos)  prius  quidem  et  a  patre  ejus,  Stcphano  Papa  supplicante, 
cum  magna  difficultato  eusceptum  est,  quia  quidaui  e  prinioribus 
Francorum  cum  quibus  consultare  solebat,  adeo  voluntate  rjus 
reni^i  sunt,  ut  so  regem  deserturos  domumque  redituros  libera 
voce  proclamarcnt,** 

^  Fredcg.  Chron.  Cont.  pars  iv.  c.  cxxi.  an.  755.  Annal.  Laurisa. 
et  Einhardii  an.  756.  (Mouum.  Germ,  i.)    Vita  P.  Stephan.  IL 
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of  liis  utter  inability  to  cope  with  Pepin,  agaia  em- 
ployed the  willing  services  of  the  Prankish  seigniors 
to  negotiate  a  peace.  Pepin  on  his  side  accepted  the 
overtures  made  to  him  with  singular  facility,  but 
obliged  Haistulph  to  give  fresh  hostages,  to  renew 
his  oathsi  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  to  de- 
liver up  a  third  of  the  royal  treasure  in  the  city  of 
Pa  via.  Haistulph  also  agreed  to  renew  an  annual 
tribute^  which  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  a  long 
time  previously  to  the  Prankish  monarchs. 

And  thus  a  second  time  was  the  Papacy  delivered 
from  a  danger  which  went  nigh  to  nip  its  budding 
greatnes:;,  and  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Lombard 
bishopric. 

Haistulph  died  while  hunting  in  a  forest,  before  he 

Lad  iiad  time  to  forget  the  rough  lessons  he  had  re- 
ceived and  to  recover  from  his  losses  in  blood  and 
treasure.    The  fact  that  his  life  was  preserved  while 

he  was  besieging  Rome  and  desecrating  St.  Peter^s 
church,  and  the  consideration  that  good  men  too  are 
sometimes  killed  while  hunting,  did  not  prevent  the 
chroniclers  from  giving  an  unanimous  verdict  of 
^^struck  by  Divine  vengeance.'^  ^  We  know  but  little 
of  liiui  beyond  this,  that  he  was  an  ambiti(ni.s  man 
with  a  strong  will,  and  not  more  scrupulous  in  keeping 
oaths  than  the  other  princes  of  his  age.  Unfortunate!} 
we  cannot  use  the  letters  of  the  Kuiiian  puiuifFii  as 
sources  for  the  biography  of  their  opponents,  on  ac- 

>  Fred.  Chron.  Cout.  para  iv.  c.  cxxii.  Dec.  7 66*    Vita  P.  Ste* 
pban.  IL   AnnaL  Meft.  an.  756. :    IKvina  uitionc  percussus.'* 
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count  of  the  exceeding  vigour  of  th^r  style. 
tyrant  Haiatulph"  says  Stephen  IL^  "  the  child  of  Ae 

devil,  who  tliirsted  for  the  blood  of  Christians  awi 
destroyed  churches^  has  been  struck  by  the  hand  of 
God  J  and  thrust  into  the  abyss  of  hell  in  the  same 
days  in  which  a  year  before  lie  had  marched  out  to 
destroy  Rome^*^  ^  ^c.  ^c. 

A  danger  Irom  another  quarter,  wlucli  threatened 
the  development  of  the  papal  power,  was  also  warded 
off  by  the  power  and  Bteadfastness  of  Pepin.  When 
the  ExLirchate  uf  Ravenna  was  overrun  by  the  Lango 
bards,  it  was  taken,  not  from  the  Pope,  but  from  the 
Greek  Emperor ;  and  even  the  towns  and  territories 
which  were  virtually  under  the  sway  of  the  papal 
chairi  were,  nominally  at  least,  portions  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire.  As  Stephen  had  never  for* 
laully  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  he 
could  receive  even  the  Roman  duchy  only  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  other  remsins 
of  the  Ivoman  Empire  in  Jtal}"  he  had  no  claim  what- 
ever. The  Langobards  had  dispossessed  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Franks  had  expelled  the  Langobards.  It 
was  there iV  rtj  open  to  the  conqueror  to  bestow  his 
new  acquisition  where  he  pleased ;  but,  at  all  events, 
tlic  claim  ut  the  Greek  Emperor  w^1S  stronger  than 
that  of  his  vassal  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  when  we  read,  that  ambassadors^  from 
Constantinople  came  to  meet  Pepin  in  the  neighbour- 


1  Cod.  Carol.  No.  VIII. 

'  Tlic  IVotuubccrctu  Gcorgiud  and  the  SiidUiuiius  Johannes* 
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hood  of  Pavia,  and  begged  him  to  restore  Bavenna 

uiid  the  other  towns  of  the  exarcliate  to  the  Roman 
Emperor.      But  they  did  not  succeed,"  says  the 
cHronicler,        znoying  the  stead&at  heart  of  the 
king;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  would  by 
no  means  allow  these  towns  to  be  alienated  from  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  chair,  and  that  nothing  should 
turn  him  from  his  resolution."^    Accordingly,  he 
despatched  the  Abbot  Fulrad,  with  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  King  Haistulph,  to  receive  possession  of  the 
towns  and  strong  places  which  the  Lombard  had 
agreed  to  resign*^   The  abbot  was  further  instructed 
to  take  with  him  a  deputation  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  from  these  towns,  and  in  their  company 
to  carry  the  keys  of  their  gates  to  Kome,  and  lay  them 
in  St.  Peter's  grave,  together  with  a  regular  deed  of 
gift  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors. 

The  independence  of  the  holy  see,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  Greek  Empire,  was  thus  secured,  and  a 
solid  foundation  laid  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  who  may  now  be  said  to  have  taken  their  place 
for  the  first  time  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

The  rising  fortunes  of  the  Homan  pontiifs  were 
still  further  favoured  by  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
Lombard  throne.    On  the  death  of  liuistulph,  his 

>  Vita  Stephan.  II.    Cod.  Carol.  No.  VIIT. 

2  These  were  Ravenna,  Ariniinum  (Rimini),  risniirum  (Pesaro), 
Conca,  Fanura,  Cesina,  Senogallia  (Sinigaglia),  ^H^io  (Jesi),  Fo- 
rum Po]Mili,  Forum  Livii  (Forli),  Sassubium, Mons  Foliri,  Acerrcf", 
Agiomous,  Mons  Lucati,  Sena,  the  Castle  of  S.  Muriiii,  Bobiuin, 
Urbinum,  CaUi%  Luciolis,  Eugubium  (Gubbio),  auU  Comiacluin* 
Vit.  Steph.  II. 
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brother  Uatchis,  who  bad  formerly  chauged  a  crown 
for  a  cowl,  was  desirous  of  returning  to  his  previous 
dignity,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  popular  can- 
didate.  DesideriusS  Duke  of  Tuscia,  Constable  of 
Haistulph,  obtained  the  support  of  the  Pope.  In 
order  to  secure  this  valuable  alliance,  he  had  pro- 
mised   to  comply  witb  all  the  holy  fiither's  wishes,'' 
to  deliver  up  other  towns  in  Italy  besides  those  mo- 
tioned in  Pepin's  deed  of  gift,  and  to  make  him  many 
other  rich  presents.     Upon  this,"  says  the  chronicle, 
"  the  Arch-shepherd  took  counsel  with  the  venerable 
Abbot  Fulrad,  and  sent  bis  brothers,  Diaconus  Paulus 
and  Primicerius  Christopher,  in  company  with  Abbot 
Fulrad,  to  Desiderius,  in  Tuscia,  who  immediately 
confirmed  bis  former  promises  with  a  deed  and  a 
most  fearful  oath."  ^ 

After  this  prudent  precaution,  it  was  agreed  at 
Rome  that  the  cause  of  Desiderius  should  be  sup- 
ported, even  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  against 
Katchis.  "But  Almighty  God  ordered  matters  in 
such  a  manner  that  Desiderius,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Pope,  ascended  the  throne  without  any  further  con* 
test.  The  promised  towns,  Faventia  (Faenza),  with 
the  fortresses  Tiberiacum,  Cavellum,  and  the  whole 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  were  dmmed,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  received,  by  the  papal  envoys ;  though 

I  "Desiderius  vir  mitissimuft.  — (  'u</.  Carol,  No.  VIII. 

•  Vit  Stcpli.  II.  Fred.  Clirun.  Coat,  pars  iv.  c.  cxxii.  The 
promises  of  Desiderius  wvvc  iiulued  ma<^uitiueiit.  Vit.  Cod.  CaroL 
.No.  VIU.  Anual.  Mutt.  an.  76$, 
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the  next  Pope  oomplaina  that  Deaiderius  had  not 

kept  his  promises.^  Stephen  II.  ended  his  eventful 
life  on  the  24th  of  April,  AJD.  757. 

With  the  exception  of  an  animportant  expedition 
against  the  SaxooSj  in  which  Pepin  gaiiicJ  a  victory 
on  the  river  Lippe,  and  again  at  Sithiu,  near  Duiinen 
on  the  Stever  (in  W^tphalia),  nothing  of  importance, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  appears  to  Iiave  been 
undertaken  beibre  a.d.  760 ;  when,  according  to  some 
aathors,  Narbonne  was  taken  from  the  Saracens,  who 
were  now  driven  from  all  their  possessions  on  the 
Gallic  side  of  the  Pyrenees.^ 

In  A.D.  760,  began  a  long  series  of  annnal  expe- 
ditions against  Aquitaine,  a  country  which  had  as* 
serted  a  degree  of  indqiendence  highly  offensive  to 
the  Franks.  The  Aquitanian  princes,  too,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peculiarly  odious  to  Pepin,  as  oil- 
shoots  from  the  Merovlng^  stock.^  Waifar,  the 
reigning  duke,  the  son  of  that  Hunold  who  had  re- 
tired ^om  the  world  in  disgust  after  his  defeat  by 

»  Epist.  PaulU  ad  Pippin.    Cod.  Carol.  No.  XV. 

'  Annal.  Blett  an.  752,  represent  Pepin  as  marching  against 
Narbonne  in  7d2,  and  loaving  a  force  before  tliat  town,  bj  which 
it  was  taken  after  a  three  yean*  nege,  i.e.  in  7o5,  when  he  was 
himself  eng^fi!re<l  in  Italy,  In  tlic  war  with  the  LangobardB. 

'       Clotaire  IL,  son  of  Cbilperie  and  Fredogunda. 

I 

Cbaribert  II. 
I 

I  ' 

Eades. 

I 

Hunold. 
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the  Franks,  inherited  the  restleas  and  haughty  Bpirit 
of  his  &ther,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  contest 
which  liunold  hud  abandoned  in  despair.  The  ambitious 
deures  of  Pepin,  quickened  by  a  personal  dislike  of 
Wai&r,  were  seconded  by  a  strong  tnutaal  antipathy 
existing  between  his  own  subjects  and  the  Aqiiita- 
nians.  German  blood  did  not  «iter  lai^y  into  the 
comporition  of  the  populattm  of  Aquitdne,  and  that 
small  portion  which  did  flow  in  their  veins  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Ostrogothsi  a  German  tribe,  indeed,  bat 
one  which  differed  very  widely  from  their  Frankish 
kinsmen.  The  Aquitanians  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  possessed  a  degree  of  ciiolisalion  unknown  to 
the  Franks,  whom  they  regarded  as  semi -barbarians; 
while  the  Franks,  in  turn,  despised  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  their  weaker  neighbours.  Their  mu* 
tual  dislikes  and  jealousies  were  kept  alive  by  a  per- 
petual border  warliare,  which  was  carried  on  (as  for- 
merly between  England  and  her  neighbours  on  the 
north  and  west)  by  powerful  iiidivi duals  in  either 
country,  without  regard  to  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween their  respective  rulers*  It  was  from  tiiese 
causes  that  Pepin  came  to  look  upon  the  Aquitaniaus 
and  their  duke  in  the  same  light  as  the  Welsh  were 
regarded  by  our  own  Edward  I.  The  affected  inde- 
pendence of  Waifar,  and  the  continual  inroads  made 
by  the  Aquitanians  into  his  dominions,  exasperated 
his  feelings  in  the  highest  degree;  and  be  evidently 
sought  the  quarrel  which  occupied  hiux  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life* 
In  A.D.  760,  Pepin  sent  an  embassy  to  Waifar,  with 
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demands  which  betrayed  his  hostile  intentions  against 
that  unfortunate  prince.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the 
Prankish  inoimrch  came  forward  as  a  protector  of  the 
Church.  Ue  demanded  of  Waifar  that  he  should  give 
up  all  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  his  dominions 
Avhich  had  been  in  any  way  alienated  from  the  Cliurcii; 
restore  the  immunities  which  the  lands  of  the  clergy 
had  formerly  enjoyed ;  and  cease  for  the  future  from 
sending  into  them  his  officers  and  tax-gatherers. 
Furthermore,  he  demanded  that  Waiiar  should  pay 
a  weregeld  "  for  all  the  Goths  whom  he  had  lately  put 
to  death  contrary  to  law;''  and,  lastly,  that  he  slioukl 
deliver  up  all  fugitives  from  the  dominions  of  Pepin 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  A(|uitaine.^ 

Waifar  had  thus  the  option  given  him  of  sub- 
mitting to  become  a  mere  lieutenant  of  Fepin,  or  of 
having  the  whole  force  of  the  Prankish  empire  em- 
ployed for  his  destruction.  Ue  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  as  every  high-spirited  prince  must  have 
done  under  the  circumstances ;  and  the  war  began  at 
once.  "  All  this,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  Waifar  re- 
fused to  do ;  and  therefore  Pepin  collected  an  army 
from  all  quarters,  although  unwuUnyly^  and^  as  it  were, 
under  comjnddonP^  The  Frankish  army  marched 
throuirh  Troyes  and  Auxerre,  and,  crossing  the  Loire 
at  the  village  of  Masua^,  and  passing  through  Berri 
and  Auvergne,  devastated  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 

1  Annal.  Einhard.  an.  760.    Annal.  XdUiriss,  an.  760.  IVed. 

Cbron.  Cunt,  pars  iv.  c.  cxxiv. 

*  Ibid. :  "  Invitus  et  coartatus." 

•  Meflv«}8,  ia  the  Departraejit  JSicvre. 
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taine  with  fire  and  sword.    Waifar,  who  was  not 

sufficiently  prepared  for  the  attack,  made  an  insincere 
profession  of  penitence  which  deceived  no  one ;  and, 
after  taking  the  necessary  oaths  of  fidelity  and 
giving  hostages,  was  relieved  from  liis  unwelcome 
visitors.  That  this  was  a  mere  marauding  ex- 
pedition, to  which  Wai&r  offered  no  serious  re- 
sistance, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  "  Pepin  returned 
back  without  having  suffered  the  Mghteat  loss/'  ^ 

In  the  following  year  Waifar,  who  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Hunibert,  Ck)unt  of  Bourges,  and 
Blandin,  Count  of  Auvergne,  considered  himself 
strong  enongh  to  venture  upon  an  inroad  into  the 
Fraiikish  territory;  and,  in  company  -svith  these  allies, 
he  led  his  army,  plundering  and  burning,  as  &r  as 
Chalons  on  the  Sa6ne.  Pepin^s  rage  at  hearing  that 
the  Aquitanians  had  dared  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
had  ravaged  a  krge  portion  of  Neustria,  and  even 
burned  his  own  palace  at  jMclciacum,  was  furtlier 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  some  of  his  own 
counts  were  aiding  the  invaders.  Hastily  collecting 
his  troops,  he  took  a  terrible  revenge,  and  showed 
the  unusual  exasperation  of  his  feelings  by  putting 
his  prisoners  to  death,  and  allowing  a  great  number 
of  luen,  women,  and  children  to  perish  in  the  flames 
of  the  conquered  towns.  As  Waifar  still  continued 
contumacious,  a  similar  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  the  Franks  in  the  following  year,  and  Bourges 
and  Thenars  were  stormed  and  taken.   Pepin,  ac- 

^  Fre<U  Chron.  pars  iv.  c  1 2d. 
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cording  to  the  chronicles,  invariably  returned  from 

these  campaigns  victorious  **by  the  aid  of  God," 
or  "under  the  guidance  of  Christ,"  "laden  with 
booty,  and  without  the  slightest  loss." 

At  the  return  of  spring,  in  a.  d.  763,  Pepin  held 
the  Campus  Maius  at  Nevers^  at  which  it  was 
resolved  once  more  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
devoted  land  of  Aquitaine,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  already  lost  almost  everything  but  their  stubborn 
hatred  of  their  Prankish  oppressors.  It  is  curious, 
when  we  consider  that  this  war  was  uudcrtaken  by 
Pepin  on  behalf  of  the  Church  (which  Waifar  was 
accused  of  despoiling),  to  read  the  account  of  the 
destructive  march  of  the  Franks.    "  After  desolating 

o 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  about  Limoges,''  says 
the  chronicler,  "  and  plundering  many  monasteries,  he 
inarched  to  Issandon  (near  Limoges),  and  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  Aquitaine,  which  was  chiefly  covered 

with  vineyards ;  for,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Aqui- 
tania,  the  churches  and  monasteries^  the  rich  and  tiie 
poor,  cultivated  the  vine,  but  he  destroyed  everything 

The  campaign  of  this  year  is  rcmui  kablo  for  the 
sudden  defection  of  Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
nephew  of  Pepin,  who,  during  the  march  towards 
Aquitaine,  suddenly  withdrew  with  his  troops  under 

'  In  tlie  Dep.  Nievre.  According  to  the  Aiiiial.  Petav.,  the  Cam- 
pus Alnius  (or  May  Field)  was.  introduced  a.d.  75o.  Annal. 
Me  it.  an.  762  et  763. 

*  Fred.  Chron.  Cont.  pars  iv.  c.  cxxx.  Tlirro  \^  a  tliflPerence  of 
two  or  three  years  in  the  cLroiiology  of  T  redegar  and  tliat  of  the 
Anna).  Lauriss.  et  Einhardi.  Annal.  Lariss.  et  Eiabardi,  an.  763> 
where  these  erenta  are  placed  a.d.  763. 
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pretence  of  illness,  with  the  firm  resolve  ^'  never 
to  866  his  onde'fl  face  again."  When  aboat  tweoly- 
oiie  years  oi  age,  Tassilo  had  been  compelled  to  swear 
iealty  to  Pepin  at  the  Campus  Mains  held  at  C<^* 
piegne  in  A.  D.  757.  Since  that  period  he  had  been 
kept  continually  near  his  uncle's  person,  if  ilic 
latter  was  not  satisfied  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
subservience.  The  defection  of  Tasmlo,  at  a  time 
when  the  Frankish  power  was  engaged  in  this 
desperate  and  bitter  contest  with  the  Aquitamansi 
caused  great  anxiety  to  Pepin ;  and  though  the  march 
was  continued  as  far  as  Cahors  (Dep.  Lot.),  little  of 
importance  was  eflfected. 

The  diet  was  held  in  the  following  year,  a.  d,  764, 
at  Worms,  where  it  was  discussed  whether  the 
war  should  be  proceeded  with  or  the  revolt  of 
the  Bavarians  be  first  su[)pressed.  It  would  ap- 
pear»  however,  that  Pepin  found  it  impossible  to 
induce  his  vassals  to  march  in  either  direction, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  passed  the  whole  year  at 
home,  and  spent  the  winter  at  his  palace  at  Chiersy.^ 
He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  plant  a  thom  in  the  side 
of  \\  aifar  by  bestowing  the  lately  coiKjuered  town  of 
Argenton  and  the  province  of  Berri  on  Remistan^ 
the  uncle  of  Waifar,  who  had  voluntarily  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  But  this  hope,  too,  failed;  for 
Remistan  was  fidse  to  hjs  own  treachery,  and  soon 
reconciled  himself  to  his  nephew,  and  took  irp  the 
national  cause.    To  show  his  sincerity  in  this  second 

*  According  to  Uie  Aniud.  Leuriss.  et  Einhordi,  a  j).  764. 
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cliange,  Remistau  devastated  the  territory  of  Bourgea 
and  Limoges  in  so  terrible  a  manner  that  ^^not  a 
farmer  dared  to  till  his  fields  or  vineyards."* 

Tiie  etiect  of  the  perpetual  and  haraaaing  inroada 
of  the  Aqoitanians  upon  the  Franks  was  such  as 
Pepin  most  desired.  It  exasperated  them  to  such  a 
d^ree  that  they  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrihce  to 
destroy  their  troablesome  enemy.  In  the  campns 
Mains,  therefore,  wliich  Pepin  held  at  Orleans  in  a.d. 
766,  he  found  hia  vassals  fuUy  prepared  to  second  his 
designs,  and  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  finish  the 
war.  Considerable  progress  was  made  towaids  the 
subjugation  of  Wailar's  territory  during  thia  year,  but 
still  more  in  the  two  following ;  in  the  former  of  which 
the  city  of  Toulouse  and  the  fortresses  Scoiuille, 
Xurennef  and  Peiruce  were  taken,  and  in  the  latter 
the  Fraiddsh  army  pressed  on  as  fiir  as  the  GaronnOi 
Perigueux,  and  Saintes. 

Wai&r  and  his  people  were  by  thia  time  utterly 
exhausted  by  their  exertions  and  calamities,  and, 
being  without  the  means  of  continuing  the  war,  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqnerora*  Embittered  by  the 
opposition  he  had  met  with,  Pepin  acted  with  nnnsnal 
harshness.  Taking  his  family  with  him  to  Saintes, 
and  leaving  them  there,  he  turned  bis  whole  mind 
to  the  destruction  of  Wsifeu*,  and  determined  never 

1  Fred.  Chron.  Cont.  pars  iv.  c.  cxxxiii. 

*  Annal.  Lauriss.  et  Einhard.  an.  767. ;  Conf.  Ann.  Einh.  ad 
an.  eond.  -.In  tliis  same  year  he  also  held  S  sjood  at  Salmonojr 
(near  Lacm),  de  Saneta  Triniute  vel  do  SanctortlBi  Inagiijibtia inter 
crieptalemct  oectdepfakai  Ecdca.,  id  caty  Booiaiw  et  Owacofc  .  • 
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to  rest  tUl  he  had  captured  or  killed  tlie  rebel."  ^ 
Remifltan  was  soon  aftermrds  taken  priflooer  and 

hung  as  a  traitor.*  The  mother,  sister,  and  niece  of 
Waifar  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  Franks,  and  were 
sent  off  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.^  That  un- 
happy prince  himself,  deprived  of  every  hope,  and 
every  consolation  in  disaster,  deserted  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  GasoonSi  and  hunted  from  hiding-place  to 
hiding-place  like  a  ^vild  beast,  met  with  the  common 
fate  of  unfortunate  rnonarchs;  he  was  betrayed  and 
murdered  by  his  own  followers  in  the  forest  of  Edoboid 
in  Perigord.^  The  independence  of  Aquitaine  fell 
with  him,  and  the  country  was  subseqiK  inly  governed 
by  Frankish  counts  like  the  rest  of  Pqpin's  empire* 

The  victor  returned  in  triumph  to  liis  queen  Ber- 
trada  (who  was  awaiting  liim  at  baintcs),  rejoiciug, 
doubtless,  in  having  at  last  attained  the  object  of  so 
many  toilsome  years.  His  implacable  and  liated  foe 
was  no  more  j  the  stiff-necked  Aquitanians  were  at 
his  feet;  his  southern  border  was  secure;  and  the 
whole  empire  was  in  an  unwonted  state  of  peace. 
He  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  with  conhdence 

*  AnnaL  Einliardi,  an.  768. 

*  Fred,  Chron.  Cont.  pars  iv.  c.  cxxxiv. :  "In  patibuio  sus- 
pend! jnssit.*'  Cunf.  Tacit,  Germ,  zii.:  "Proditorea  et  tnma- 
fugas  arboi  tbus  suspend iint.'' 

'  **  Quas  cum  pie  susceptas  servari  jussissei." — £inhard.AnnaL 
an.  768. 

*  "  Dolo  warrat  — AntmL  Lanriss.  Min.  nn.  V6«.  Fred. 
Chron,  Cont.  pais  iv.  c.  cxxxv. :  "  Dum  hire  ntrrrt  ntur,  ut  as^se- 
runt,  consilio  Regid  iactuiUy  Waiiariua  Friucepfl  AquiUoia  a  auia 
interfectus  eat" 
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to  an  intervml  at  least  of  quiel,  iriikh  he  migbt  spend 
in  dotneade  pleaaiirea  and  in  the  r^nlation  of  the 

internal  affairs  of  the  vast  empire  over  which  he 
nikd* 

Bat  where  he  had  looked  for  repose  and  safety  an 

enemy  awaited  him  more  terrible  tliao  any  whooi  he 
Iiad  enoonntered  in  the  field.  A  short  time  after  he 
airived  at  Saintes,  he  was  attacked  bya  disease  which 

is  variously  d^cribed  as  fever  and  dropsy.  Con- 
vinced that  his  case  was  beyond  all  human  aid,  he 
set  out  with  his  wife  and  children  to  Tovirs,  and, 

entering  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  earnestly  prayed 
for  the  intercession  of  that  patron  saint  of  the 
Frankish  kings.    From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  passed  some  time  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Uenia, 
invoking  the  aid  of  God  throogh  his  chosen  servants. 
But  wlien  he  saw  that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  lie 
should  die,  he  provided  for  the  iuture  weliare  of  his 
subjects;  snnunoning  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  hishops 
and  clergy  of  his  Frankish  dominions,  lie  divided  the 
whole  empire,  with  their  concurrence,  between  his 
two  sons,  Gari  and  Carloman.   He  died  a  few  days 
after  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  a.  d.  768,  in  the  twenty-tifth  year  of  his 
prosperous  reign,  and  was  buried  by  his  sens,  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  at  Paris.  ^ 

Pepin  was  described  by  Alcuin,  in  the  following 
generation,  as  an  "  energy  tic  and  honourable''  prince, 
•'dibtiiiguiahtd  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  vir- 


»  Fred.  ChroiuCoiit.  pan  iv.  c  ezxzvi,   AimaL  Mett.  an.  768. 
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tucs and  although  sucli  epithets  were  used,  more  es- 
pecially in  that  age,  without  su&cient  discriminatioo, 
there  is  every  reaaon  in  the  present  case  to  adopt  them 
in  their  lull  significance.  In  the  field,  iiidcerl,  he  liad 
fewer  difficulUes  to  deal  with  than  his  warlike  father. 
In  all  his  military  undertakings  the  odds  were 
greatly  in  his  favour;  and  lie  had  not  the  same 
opportunities  as  Carl  Martel  of  showing  what  he 
could  effect  by  the  mere  force  of  superior  genius. 
Yet,  whatever  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  he  did  with 
energy  and  success.  He  quickly  brought  the  re* 
volted  German  nations,  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians, 
to  the  obedience  to  which  the  hammering  of  his 
predecessor  iiad  reduced  them;  and  he  drove  back 
the  restless  Saxons  to  their  ^mld  retreats.  Twice  he 
led  an  army  across  the  Alps  against  a  brave  and 
active  enemy,  and  twice  returned  vjctorioos,  after 
saving  the  distant  city  of  Rome  from  imminent 
destruction  and  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Pope. 

As  a  civil  roler  he  showed  himself  temperate  and 

wise.  Though  greatly  superior  in  every  respect  to 
his  brother,  he  took  no  un&ir  advantage  of  him,  but 
lived  and  acted  with  hun  in  unintermpted  harmony. 
Though  his  ambition  induced  him  to  assume  the 
name  of  king,  he  did  so  without  haste  or  rashness, 
at  a  time  and  under  drcumstances  in  which  the 
change  of  dynasty  was  likely  to  cause  the  least 
amount  of  ill-feeling  or  disturbance. 

In  his  rektions  to  the  Church  he  displayed  both 
reverence  and  self-respect*   from  conviction  as  well 
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ii^  policy,  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Christianity 
and  the  Roman  Church:  but  he  was  no  weak  fa- 
natic; lie  cherished  and  advanced  the  clergy,  and 
availed  himself  of  their  superior  learning  in  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  give  way  to  immoderate  pretensions 
on  their  part.  He  always  remained  their  master, 
though  a  kind  and  considerate  one;  nor  did  he 
scruple  to  make  use  of  their  over-flowing  coffers  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  btate. 

Of  his  private  life  we  know  scarcely  anything  at 
uU;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  that  respect  for  religion,  that  love 
of  order,  justice,  and  moderation  which  he  generally 
manifested  in  his  public  acts.  In  his  last  campaigns 
against  Waifar  and  the  Aquitanians  alone  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  betrayed  into  a  cruel  and  ^m- 
dictive  line  of  conduct ;  and  from  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  received  the  greatest  provocation. 

With  such  high  qualities,  important  transactions, 
and  glorious  deeds,  connected  with  his  name,  we 
might  wonder  that  the  fame  of  Pepin  is  not  greater, 
did  we  not  know  the  diminishing  force  of  unfavour* 
able  contrast.  Unfortunately,  for  his  renown  at  least, 
he  had  a  father  and  a  son  still  greater  than  himself. 
Such  a  man  would  have  risen  like  an  alp  from  the  level 
plain  of  ordinary  kings:  as  it  is,  he  forms  but  a  link 
in  a  long  chain  of  eminences,  of  which  he  is  not  the 
bighest ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  tomb 
of  one  who  ruled  a  mighty  empire  for  twenty-five 
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years  with  invariable  sttccesa,  who  founded  a  new 

(U  iiasty  of  kings,  and  established  the  Popes  on  their 
earthly  throne,  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  still 
more  glorious  successor;  and  all  his  high  qualities 
and  glorious  deeds  appear  to  be  forgotten  in  the  fact 
that  he  was   Fater  Cardi  Jdagnil" 
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Thb  political  institutions,  laws,  and  customs  car* 
ried  by  the  Fraokd  into  Gaul,  which,  in  a  form  deve- 
loped by  time  and  modified  by  foreign  influence,  were 
subsequently  established  by  Charlemagne  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  are  the  groundwork  of 
modem  eivilisation*  They  possess,  therefore^  the 
strongest  claims  to  the  interest  of  all  who  would 
study  the  Carlovingiau  period  of  Fraukish  history, 
or  trace  to  their  origin  the  various,  and  often  incon* 
gruous,  phenomena  of  European  life. 

But  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  rendered 
difllcult  and  disappointing  by  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  re- 
specting the  political  state  of  Europe  in  the  aixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  And  if  the  poverty  of  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge  were  all  we  had  to  regret, — if  they 
were  but  clearer,  less  adulterated  with  fable,  more  in 
harmony  vrith  each  other, — our  task  would  be  less  ar- 
duous  than  it  is.  Yet  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  a 
constitutional  history  of  tliis  period  is  not  accidental — 
not  the  consequence  of  Alexandrian  fires  or  monkish 
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mmt  of  taste  cr  pMchmeDt^  bat  of  the  circnmstances 
of  the  tinMB  themfldves.   The  diflerent  mibetances  of 

which  societj  is  composed  lie  before  us  now  in  distinct 
andregolar  stnta;  Am  tilejrweiemaatateof  fusioiL 
And  who,  when  looldng  into  that  IxHling  mass,  could 
undertake  to  describe  each  evane;icent  babble,  as  it 
rae  to  the  troidiled  aarfiuse^  or  prophesy  what  en-* 
Uurinjz  shapes  would  one  day  issue  from  it  ? 

The  literary  monuments  from  which  we  derive  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages  aie  indeed  con* 
fused,  but  not  more  so  than  tlie  then  existing  state  ol 
things.    They  are  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  be« 
yond  ail  parallel,  bat  so  were  the  phenomena  them- 
selves.   The  Gallo-iioinan  and  tlie  Genuiiii  differed 
so  widely  from  each  other  in  their  national  charac- 
teristics, as  to  render  their  onion  difficult  under 
any  circumstances ;  hut  their  original  disparity  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  different  degrees  of  civilisa* 
tion  to  which  they  had  attained  when  they  first  came 
into  collision  with  each  other,  and  by  the  opposing 
nature  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  civil  polity^  In 
that  strange  period,  forms  of  government  fresh  fitom 
the  forests  of  Germany  were  seen  side  by  side  with 
the  latest  rescripts  of  imperial  tyranny;  and  laws 
^*  dictated  by  necessity  and  written  down  by  free* 
dom"  witli  the  subtlest  refinements  of  the  Romuu 
jurists.    The  votaries  of  the  rude  and  cruel  super* 
stitions  of  the  Northern  Mythology  became  da  11} 
witnesses  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Fearless  independence  and  rude  poverty 
were  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  mean  ser* 
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vility  and  enervffting  luxnry.   On  the  one  side  was 

ignorance,  on  the  other  learning:  here  bodily  strength 
and  martial  prowess;  there  mental  subtlety  and  .vi<- 
goar:  here  radeness  of  manners,  bordering  on  bru- 
tality ;  and  there  refinement,  carried  to  an  effeminate 
excess.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  succeeding  age 
was  one  in  which  history  was  silent,  or  gaye  but  an 
uncertain  sound, — that  men  of  tlie  clearest  intellect 
should  be  able  to  see  but  little  in  that  chaotic  dark* 
ness, — that  after  many  a  long  and  anxious  gaze  they 
should  so  widely  differ  from  one  another,  in  their 
reports  of  what  they  see^  Such,  in  fact,"  says  M« 
Guizot,  is  the  character  of  the  barbarian  epoch  ;  it 
is  the  chaos  of  ali  elements,  the  infancy  of  all  systems, 
a  universal  pell-mell,  in  which  even  the  struggle  itself 
is  neither  permanent  nor  systematic."  And  again : 
After  examining  in  all  its  phases  the  social  state  of 
this  period,  I  could  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  anywhere  a  principle  at  all  general,  or  at  all 
established;' 

Nor  does  the  difficulty  which  history  finds  in 

making  her  way  through  this  intricate  region  arise 
solely  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  mingling  of 
dismmilar  races  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
^luch  of  this  disorder  would  have  arisen  had  the 
i'ranks  found  Graul  altogether  uninhabited ;  for  they 
were  not  at  one  among  themselves.    The  govern* 

ment  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans  were  very 
local  in  their  character,  not  easily  transplanted  to 
another  region.   The  exercise  of  their  political  rights 

and  the  performance  of  their  religious  ceremuuiea 
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were  bouiid  up  with  oertain  family  and  communal 
arrangements,  and  associated  with  certain  holy  places, 
and  when  these  were  disorganised  or  left  behind,  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  reconstruct  them  under 
novel  circumstances  and  on  foreign  ground.  During 
their  long  wanderings  in  search  of  their  promised 
land,  the  citizen  became  a  soldier,  the  people  an 
army  ;  and  they  were  subjected  for  an  unusually  lung 
period  to  a  control  of  a  much  stricter  kind  than  any 
in  which  they  would  have  acquiesced  at  home.  And 
when  at  length  they  ceased  to  move,  and  settled 
down  in  the  lands  which  their  swords  had  won,  the 
more  arbitrary  authority  which  had  grown  up  during 
the  period  of  transition  was  too  firmly  established  to 
be  immediately  shaken  off.    Yet  those  who,  for  a 
definite  object,  submitted  themselves  to  military  ride, 
could  not  forget  their  rights,  or  easily  consent  to  l>e 
permanently  degraded  in  the  social  scale.  And 
hence  arose  fresh  struggles  between  existing  powers 
and  ancient  traditions,  between  claims  of  authority 
which  were  not  allowed,  and  inalienable  rights  which 
could  not  be  exercised. 

The  difficulty  of  this  transition  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state,  from  the  habits  and  arrangements  of 
soldiers  and  wanderers,  to  the  manners  and  laws  of  a 
settled  community,  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
most  striking  national  characteristics  of  the  Teuton. 
He  is  by  no  means  social  or  plastic  in  his  nature  ;  he 
is  a  stubborn,  angular,  and  impracticable  unit,  which 
loves  to  develope  itself  on  all  sides  in  its  own  way, 
and  hates  above  all  things  to  be  fitted  into  a  system, 
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or  to  liecome  part  of  a  machine.   This  peculiarity 

would  display  iUclf  most  strongly  in  sucli  a  scene  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  describe^  where  the  statei 
which  is  generally  strong  enough  to  coerce  the  most 

unruly  individual,  was  disorcanised  and  weak,  liav- 
iug  no  longer  before  him  the  beaten  road  which  his 
ancestors  had  trodden  for  ages,  every  man  fol* 
lowed  after  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes," 
crossing  his  neighbour's  path,  thwarting  his  neigh- 
bour's plans^  with  all  the  ineradicable  idiosyncrasy  of 
his  race. 

The  influence  of  this  strong  leaven  in  the  Teutonic 
nature  is  still  observable,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
nation  whose  German  blood  is  least  contaminated  " 
by  foreign  admixture^,  and  in  the  land  where  German 
institutions  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  fully 
developing  themselves.  We  mean  of  course  England 
and  the  English.  Where  are  there  found  so  many 
incongruous  materials  in  one  structure  as  go  to  form 
the  English  constitution  ?  Where  greater  incon- 
sLstenqr  and  confusion  than  in  the  English  law  ? 
Where  greater  irregularity  of  action  than  in  English 
legislation  and  English  justice  ? 

The  individual  is  not  absorbed  into  the  mass  in  the 
same  degree  among  us  as  in  other  nationst  Nowhere 

*  Tac.  Gtirm^  c  iv. $  •  •  nnllb  aliis  aliurnin  Dationam  eonnn- 
biia  isfectos*  •  •  -*  The  Anglo-Saxons  drwM  out  Uie  Britons ;  and 
both  Danes  and  Kormans  were  Germans.  Conf,  Roth,  Beneficial* 
wesen,  p.  33. :  "  It  was  not  its  insular  position^  but  the  exclusion 
of  an  Celtie  and  Romance  elements  which  kept  Eogtand,  compara* 
l^velj  speakiflg,  free  and  happy.** 
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else  do  you  hear  so  much  of  vested  rights,  or  so  often 
see  a  single  arm  thrust  into  the  great  wheel  of  state, 
whether  to  check  its  beneficial  progress  or  to  stay  the 
perilous  rapidity  of  its  course.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  induce  Englishmen  to  combine,  even  for  the  at- 
tainment of  really  great  and  worthy  objects;  but 
happily  still  more  so  to  unite  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  phantoms  of  the  political  empiric's  phrenzied  brain. 
Our  course  is  circuitous,  and  our  motions  irregular 
and  slow,  but  they  are  nearly  always  in  the  ri^IiC 
direction. 

It  is  this  Teutonic  peculiarity  which  makes  our 

institutions  so  clumsy,  but  so  massive  and  impreg- 
nable, it  is  this  which  makes  our  people  at  the  same 
time  the  most  liberal  and  the  most  conservative,  the 
freest  and  the  most  loyal  in  the  world,  the  greatest 
lovers  of  what  is  old,  and  the  first  to  reap  the  real 
advantage  of  what  is  good  in  the  new. 

The  object  we  propose  to  ourselves,  of  gaining  as 
correct  a  view  as  is  practicable  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  will  be  best  promoted  by  first 
coiksidering  the  principles  and  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  among  them  previous  to  their  migra* 
tions.  And  here  if  we  could  adopt  the  opinion  of  M. 
Lehuerou,  that  our  German  forefathers  were  mere 
bands  of  marauders,  with  robber  chieftains  at  their 
head  ;  or  that  of  M.  Guizot,  who  says,  that  they  had 
no  public  power,  no  government,  and  no  state,  then 
our  trouble  would  be  small.  But  as  all  ancient  au« 
thorities  agree  in  attributing  to  the  early  Germans  a 
sense  of  justice  and  order  remarkable  in  barbarians; 
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as  their  institutions  still  form  an  important  part  of 
the  strongest  form  of  goyemment  in  the  old  worldy 
and  reign  triumphant  in  the  new,  it  seems  both  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  indispensable  to  our  purpose, 
to  giye  a  brief  outline  of  their  principal  features. 

The  German  state  owed  its  origin  to  the  union  of 
fiunilies  into  separate  but  politically  connected  com- 
munities.  The  freeman  chose  his  place  of  abode  ac- 
eording  to  his  own  wants  and  tastes,  without  much 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  others.    There  he  fixed 
himself^  and  establisbedi  reared,  and  ruled  his  family. 
But  though  he  thus  gratified  his  individuality, — to 
him  the  iirst  necessity,  —  he  stood  in  close  relation 
to  others,  as  a  member  of  different  communities  of 
smaller  and  greater  ext^t.   Those  &milies  in  whom 
the  principle  of  association  was  strongest  chose  a 
place  for  a  villa  (village,  in  which,  however,  each  house 
must  stand  by  itself),  and  common  land,  to  be  divided 
among   the  occupants  according  to  their  wants. 
Others,  living  at  a  greater  distance  from  one  another 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  land  {Mcmaua),  formed  a 
Mark;  and  these  too  had,  besides  their  mausi,  lands 
and  woods  in  common.   In  the  earliest  times  of  Ger* 
man  history,  the  fcmUy  had  great  significance  and 
importance;  iu  rights  were  respected  even  in  the 
battle- field.^   On  this  subject  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  more  in  a  chapter  on  the  Salic  Law, 
in  which  tiie  family  is  often  referred  to,  and  the 
viUag^  appears  as  a  dose  corporation. 
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The  free  possessors  of  land  and  heads  of  families, 
whether  liviDg  iu  the  Btricter  union  of  the  villay  or 
spraid  through  the  muk  in  disUot  mansi,  were 
nienibers  of  the  political  division  called  the  Hundred  / 
a  tenaof  which  the  origia  caa  only  he  guessed  at.  It 
has  been  soppoeed  by  some,  with  *  gnat  degree  of 
probability,  that  it  was  originally  composed  of  a 
handled  eetates;  others  have  tried  to  connect  the 
word  with  a  paasage  of  TacUna^ ;  and  others  again 
look  upon  it  as  a  military  division.    However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  numerical  meaning  of 
the  word  was  loon  as  entirely  loat  as  in  England  at 
thi:?  day.    The  hundred  was  a  political  and  probably 
a  territorial  division ;  and  itaeif  formed  part  of  the 
Gau  (or  Canton),  the  limits  of  which  were  not  aniii** 
trarily  fixed,  but  varied  with  the  extension  of  the 
tribe.  Before  those  great  confederations  were  formed, 
of  which  the  Franks  were  one,  the  gau  was  a  comitry 
in  itself.^    Thus,  the  Sicambri,  Bructeri,  Ansibarii, 
&c.,  each  inhabited  a  gaa;  in  their  union,  those 
petty  principalities  became  integral  portions  of  a 
kingdom. 

The  state  was  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  equal 
and  independent  freemen,  whose  rights  as  citizens 

were  bound  up  with  the  possession  of  land  and  mem- 
bership of  certain  corporate  bodies.  Freedom  and 
land  were  the  necessary  conditions  of  polilacal  ex- 
istence.   We  shall  see  hereafter  that  there  were  other 

'  Tac.  Germ.  xii. 

*  The  origin  uf  the  Gau  id  seen  ia  Oesar,  BelU  GalK  Ti.  2S:« 
and  Tac  Germ,  xxyu 
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inhabitants  who  were  not  free,  and  who  stood  iu  no 
direet  relation  to  the  State. 

Thfougfaout  the  whole  system,  the  principle  of  adf* 
government  prevailed  in  its  greatest  purity.    As  the 
fipeemaa  ruled  his  £Mnily,  so  the  vilUs  the  mark,  the 
handred,  the  gau,  governed  itself  by  means  of  elected 
magistrates  and  popular  assemblies,  to  which  every 
freeman  had  access.^   Each  of  the  divisions  above 
mentioned  had  its  Parliament  {MaBus^  Thin^,  Sec»\ 
which  either  managed  local  affairs,  as  in  the  hundred, 
or  exercised  supreme  aathority  over  the  whole  tribe, 
as  in  the  gau.    These  assemblies  of  the  whole  body 
of  freemen  had  a  triple  Ciipacity, — the  local  or  political 
one  just  mentioned,  that  of  a  court  of  jusUce,  and 
that  of  a  council  of  war.   Where  the  gaus  or  coun- 
ties were  united  into  a  larger  country,  this  too  had 
its  council,  in  which  all  rights  were  repres^ted,  all  au- 
thorities combined,  and  all  the  links  of  the  long  chain 
of  government  united  and  firmly  joined  together* 
To  this  assembly,  however,  came  not  the  whole  mass 
of  treemen,  as  to  the  others,  but  Deputies  (Lt^^ationes) 
from  every  gau  or  hundred. 

The  assembly  of  which  Tacitus  has  given  us  a 
graphic  description  was  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the 
gau. 

'^Tfasy  meet,"  he  says, — unless  something  fer* 

tuitous  or  unexpected  intervenes  —  on  certain  iixcd 
dayS|  either  at  the  new  or  lull  moon.  '^.  They  come  to 

1  Toe  €hrm.  jiL  ^^igmniur  in  iudem  conciliis  et  prmeipeM, 
qui  jara  per  pagos  Ticosque  loddant.* 
*  Taa  Germ.  xi. 
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the  place  of  assembly  \n  arms,  as  befits  tlieir  freedom, 
and  slowly  and  irregularly,  to  show  their  indepeu- 
dence*  The  transaction  of  business  was  preceded  by  a 
feast*  which,  according  to  him,  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  natural  reserve  of  their 
character.  Whether  they  have  to  consult  on  the 
reconciliation  of  enemies,  or  the  formation  of  new 
alliancesi  or  to  determine  the  questions  of  peace  or 
war,  they  generally  deliberate  during  a  banquet; 
thinking  that  at  no  other  time  is  the  miud  so  ac- 
cessible to  sincere  thoughts^  or  so  capable  of  being 
warmed  to  great  ones.  The  nation,  neither  astute  nor 
crafty,  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  breasts  in  the 
license  of  joviality.  The  opinions  thus  unreservedly 
revealed  are  reconsidered  on  the  following  day.  .  .  . 
"  They  deliberate  when  they  cannot  feign,  tiiey  make 
their  decision  when  they  cannot  err/' 

When  they  are  all  assembled  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  chief  priest  of  the  nation  comes  forward,  com- 
mands silence,  and  begins  to  take  the  auspices  in  the 
manner  described  above.^  If  the  lots  were  favouniblc, 
the  meeting  was  constituted  and  the  proceedings  com- 
menced ;  if  otherwise,  no  consultation  could  be  held 
on  tliat  clay.  "  On  minor  matters,"  continues  Tacitus, 
the  Priucipes  (the  magistrates  of  the  gaus  or  hun- 
dreds) consult — on  the  more  important,  all,"'  but  in 
such  uiiianner  that  the  magistrates  first  considered  the 
matter  tlioroughly,  and  then  laid  it  before  thepeople 
for  their  decision.    The  absolute  authority  of  the 

>  Tac.  Germ.  xxii.  >  P.  29.  «  Xm.  Germ.  zi. 
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popular  willf  and  the  limited  nature  of  the  power 

which  the  chiefs  and  even  the  kings  themselves 
(where  such  existed)  can  have  exercised,  is  deducible 
from  another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  The  as- 
sembly is  addressed,"  he  says,  "now  by  the  king, 
now  by  a  magistrate  (princeps),  and  now  by  other 
persons,  according  as  they  are  distinguished  by  age, 
nobility,  military  glory,  or  eloquence ;  and  they  in- 
fluence their  hearers  rather  by  the  power  of  persuasion 
than  the  right  of  command.'' 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
that  the  form  of  government  varied  in  different  Ger- 
man  states,  some  of  which  were  pure  democracies^, 
while  others  were  ruled  by  a  petty  king— elected,  but 
elected  for  life.  Tacitus  also  mentions  states  where 
pure  monarchy  prevailed;  but  these  were  exce})tional, 
and  entirely  out  of  the  usual  German  norm.  We 
have  preferred  to  describe  the  constitution  of  the  de- 
mocratic states,  because  by  doing  so  we  give  the  best 
idea  of  the  characteristic  German  polity;  and  because 
the  magistrate  kings  of  the  Germans  were  something 
superadded  to  the  social  structure,  and  did  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  general  principle  of  self-government 
by  popular  assemblies.  The  very  limited  nature  of  the 
power  of  the  kings  is  a  proof  tliat  that  power  was  not 
gamed  through  any  violent  political  convulsion.^  Ger- 

>  CtBtar.  Btll  GoIIyu  23.:  ^^In  pace  iiuUtt8  est  eommanis 

magistratus,  sed  principes  regionum  atque  pagorum  inter  boos  jiu 
dicunt,  controversiasque  minuunt." 

*  T(u\  Germ,  viii. :  "  Nec  Regibus  infinto  ant  libera  potestas ; 
et  Duces  exemplo  potius  quam  iraperio  pneraDi." 
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man  royalty  was  of  native  growth,  and  differed  essen- 
tially from  any  other  type  of  kingship.^  Its  <mgiii 
may  have  been  different  in  different  tribes.  In  some 
the  Dux  who  was  chosen  in  war  establUhed  himself 
so  firmly  in  his  seat  as  to  receive  the  obedience  of 
the  Principes  in  time  of  peace.  The  leaders  of  the 
Prankish  tribes  were  originally  called  Dukes,  aud 
ruled  their  gaus  with  monarchical,  but  eTidently 
very  limited  powers.  The  principal  difference,  as  we 
have  said,  between  the  kings  in  the  monarchical,  and 
tiie  Principes  or  magistrates  in  the  democratic  states, 
was,  that  the  former  were  elected  for  lite,  and  that 
the  ofhce  was  coniined  to  certain  families.  The  length 
of  time  for  which  the  mere  magistrate  of  the  gau  was 
chosen  is  uncertain,  but  we  know  tliat  he  was  rc- 
ib^ponsible  to  thode  who  chose  him  :  the  ofice  was  open 
to  every  freeman,  without  distinction  of  birth.  Where 
the  royal  power  was  extended  over  an  union  of  gaus, 
it  is  probable  that  the  king  had  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  magistrates  (principes). 

We  have  hitherto  coniined  our  attention  to  those 
orders  of  men  who  alone  enjoyed  political  exist* 
ence  and  constituted  the  state,  —  the  kings — and 
the  freemen  or  Inyaiuu  Below  these,  last  in  the 
social  scale,  and  only  connected  with  the  body  politic 
through  them,  were  the  LiberH  or  freedmen,  the  Xtf 
or  hereditary  bondsmen  of  the  soil,  and  the  Servi  or 
proper  slaves.  Of  the  Liberti,  Tacitus  remarks  that 
their  condition  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the 

^  Tae*AnnaL  xiii.54.:  *'Auetore  Yerrito  et  Malorige  qui  na- 
ionem  mm  r^ebantf  in  quantum  Germani  regnaniur" 
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alaTe, — thai  they  seldom,  exoept  In  countries  where 
royal  power  previuled,  attained  to  any  influence  in 
the  family,  and  never  in  the  state.  ^  In  the  Salic  law 
we  find  them  imder  tbe  protection  or  tnundium  of  a 
matter. 

The  Liti,  though  not  free,  formed  a  distinct  order, 
and  probably  differed  from  the  Servi  both  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  fell  into  the  servile  condition, 
and  in  the  services  required  of  them.  When  a  country 
was  conquered  and  taken  permanent  possession  of  by 
Geniictii  settlers,  the  former  owners  of  the  land  were 
in  some  cases  compelled  to  cultivate  it  for  the  proiit 
of  their  new  lords.  They  answered  therefore  to  the 
Coloni  of  the  Romans.  Like  these,  they  paid  a  fixed 
rent  in  kind  to  their  masters,  who  allowed  them  to  live 
in  a  house  of  tfa^  own,  and  to  enjoy  with  some  degree 
of  security  whatever  was  left  to  thtm  after  luUlUing 
the  imposed  conditions,  buch  were  the  Liti,  who, 
altfaougli  they  too  were  the  absolute  property  of 
others,  enjoyed,  on  sufferance  and  by  custoiu,  —which 
often  gives  a  sort  of  right  to  those  who  have  no  rights> 
«~a  certain  modicum  of  independence*' 

But  the  class  of  Servi  was  formed  from  the  pri^ 
Sonera  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  were 
considered  as  a  saleable  part  of  the  victor^s  booty. 
On  the  same  footing  were  those  who  forfeited  their 
liberty  in  gaming,  when  the  frenzied  player  staked 

*  Tac.  Germ.  xxv. 

2  Tac,  Germ,  xxv.:  " Riiam  quisquc  scdem,  suos  pt'iiatei*  regit. 
Frumeati  modum  dummus  aut  ^ecoris  aut  vestis,  ut  colono^  ii^ungiu*' 
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himsdf  and  lost.  ^  To  the  services  required  from 
this  class  there  was  no  limit.   Like  beasts  of  die 

field,  they  received  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  serve  their  masters,  and  no  more. 
Without  rights,  without  protection  from  the  law, 
they  were  regarded  as  the  mere  chattels  of  their 
owner,  to  be  scourged,  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  or 
slaughtered  at  his  pleasure. 

We  have  purposely  deferred  the  consideration  of 
the  disputed  question,  as  to  the  existence  or  non* 
existence  of  an  order  of  nobility  among  the  Franks, 
on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  their  miUtary 
constitution — ^the  subject  of  the  next-following  pages. 
The  generally  received  opinion  is  that  of  Eichhom 
and  Savigny  ;  who  infer,  from  some  passages  ia 
Tacitus,  that  the  Franks  had  an  hereditaiy  class 
of  nobles,  with  exclusive  political,  military,  and  even 
priestly  rights  and  privileges.^  According  to  these 
writers,  the  Principes^^  of  Tacitus  are  the  pre- 
decessors and  ancestors  of  the  Antrustiones  and  the 
feudal  chiefs  of  still  later  times.  The  controversy 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  word  prin- 
ceps,  and  a  few  passages  which  speak  of  the  for* 
mation  of  a  military  retinue.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  language  of  Tacitus  is  very  obscure  on  this 
subject ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  sense  for 
some  of  his  terms,  wMch  is  equally  suitable  to  every 

<  Tae.  Germ.  xziv. 

*  Eiehhoni,  DeuCsclie  Staats*  und  R«e]ita*Geflehiolite.  Gottbgoa 
1948.  Savigny,  Becbtsgeschicbte  dea  Adek. 
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passage  in  which  they  occur.  ^   He  certainly  seems  to 

speak  ui  a  class  superior  to  the  "  Ingenui"  ^  though  he 
assigns  them  no  place  in  the  state  above  the  simple 
freeman.  Nor  are  traces  of  the  early  existence  of  a 
German  nobility  altogether  wanting  in  documents  of 
later  times.  ^  In  the  laws  of  the  Bavarians  mention 
is  made  of  five  noble  families,  whose  weregeld  was 
fixed  at  double  that  of  an  ordinary  freeman.  In  the 
Scdic  lawj  however^  there  is  no  aUuswn  to  such  an 
order.  If  it  ever  existed  among  the  SalianiJ  it  must 
either  have  died  out,  or  have  been  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  privileges  of  any  kind  as  to  leave  no  trace 
in  a  code  of  laws  in  which  all  the  different  orders 
of  men  are  very  accurately  distinguished.  Even  in 
those  tribes  in  which  the  existence  of  nobles  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  their  numbers  appear  to  have 
been  very  small.    We  have  seen  above  that  the 

1  E.  g.  compare  tlie  use  of  the  word  Friaeeps  in  Toe.  Germ, 

xii.,  and  xiii. 

•  Tac.  Annal,  xi.  17.:  *'Quando  nohUUate  cetcros  anteiret. 
Tac.  Hist,  iv.  15.:  "  Brinno  claritate  nalalium  insigni."  Id. 
iv.  o5. :  "  Classicus  woii7i7<7/e  opibupque  ante  alios."  Conf.  Tac, 
Germ.\\'n,:  "  PuelltB  ;<t>Z/i7t.s."  Ibiei.  xiii.  Vellcius  Paterc.  \0%.' 
*'  ^laroboJuus  juvenis  genere  nobilU*'  Strabo  sa^s  that  Alurobod 
rose  €f  iciwrov. 

'  Grimm  (^Deutsche  rni(hsaUerthinnf}\  p,  says:  "Da  der 

Atlei  ul»t'rluiijpt  anf]jeseli«  11  werden  luu&.s,  meht  als  tin  nrspriing- 
lich  von  (ii  in  Stamle  dcr  J  t  vien  rersc/iii(le?i  vichnchr  oh  ein  atis 
Ut  fH  flifrrh  (lie  fiohere  Bezie/i  u>/>_/  anf  die  jyUrde  des  Herrschers 
tind  Konigs  hervorgetjangen^'  \;<  .  Wailz:,  Verfassun^'s-Gesch. 
i.  p.  81.:  "H  'orin  der  Adel  hestami  /  Jch  weiss  es  mit  liestimmt" 
heU  nicht  zu  sagt/i,  und  alU  Zeugnisse  geUen  keine  Antwort,** 
Bartby  Urgesch.  ii.  p.  415. 
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Bayaiiana  bad  only  five  aach  &mili6a.    Of  the 

Cherusci,  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  whole  of  their 
nobility  had  been  destroyed  in  civil  discord,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Borne  for  the  aok 
remaining  scion  of  the  royal  stock.  These  facts  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  old  nobility  of  the  Franks 
had  dbappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Merovingian  fa  mil)  ,  to  whom  was 
leit  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  kings  to  the 
several  Aankish  tribes* 

The  inquiry  is,  however,  of  less  importance,  be- 
cause, even  if  such  a  class  existed  among  the  Franks 
at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  wholly  disappeared  before 
their  history  comiiiences ;  and  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  newly-formed 
nobility  of  a  subsequent  age  have  been  entirely 
fruitless.    At  the  time  when  the  Salic  law  was 
composed,  the  Ingenui  had  no  superiors  but  their 
king,  and  such  of  their  own  class  as  derived  from 
royal  favour  or  popular  election  the  temporary  and 
responsible  authority  of  office. 

In  a  nation  like  the  Franks,  whose  favourite  pur- 
suit and  most  important  business  were  war  and 
conquest,  the  constitution  of  the  army  is  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  interest.  The  foundation  of  their 
military  system  was  the  obligation  of  every  freeman 
to  serve  the  king  in  his  own  wars,  on  conditions 
determined  rather  by  custom  and  precedent  than  by 
any  legislative  enactment. 

The  migrations  and  conquests  of  the  Germans 
were,  for  the  most  part,  niadc  by  whole  tribes  or 
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nations;  moying  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  their 

central  government,  under  regularly  constituted 
leaders.  The  ban^  which  summoned  the  nation  to 
war,  was  published  by  the  king  or  temporary  doz. 
The  freemen  of  tlie  various  divisions  of  the  country 
assembled  under  their  respective  leaders,  and  set 
forward  to  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  entire  army. 
When  they  had  new  settlements  in  view,  they  were 
accompanied  on  their  march  by  their  children  and 
wives,  who,  on  many  occasions,  appear  to  haye  played 
no  mean  or  unimportant  part. 

But,  besides  the  wars  and  conquests  in  which  the 
whole  nation  took  part,  we  have  accounts  of  expe- 
diiiuns  undertaken  by  enterprising  leaders  at  the 
head  of  volunteers,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and 
adventure.  The  passages  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus, 
where  they  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Corni- 
tatns  was  formed,  are  very  differently  interpreted 
by  different  writers,  and  have  never  yet  received  an 
entirely  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Comitatus  was  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  the  state  in  which  it 
was  Ibrmed.  It  had,  in  fact,  the  character  of  a  corps 
of  volunteers,  which  sometimes  acted  in  concert  with 
the  ngular  army,  and  sonietirnes  engaged  alone  in 
freebooting  expeditions  against  the  public  enemy. 
^'In  the  council,"  says  Giesar,  "when  one  of  the 
chiefs  declares  that  he  will  be  the  leader  of  such  an 
expedition,  and  calls  on  those  who  are  willing  to 
follow  him  to  come  forward, — all  who  approve  of 

A  A  4 
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th«  cause  and  the  man  rise  up  and  promise  tbeir 

The  transaction  is  here  described  as  taking  place 
ii\  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  in  the  presence, 
thvi>;tbru,  ot"  the  regularly  constitatud  autliorities  of 
the  country.  "  If,"  says  Tacitus,    the  State  in  which 
the  Comitatus  has  been  formed  grows  torpid  in  the 
iv.leiicss  of  a  lengthened  peace,  most  of  the  noble 
\'ouths  voluntarily  go  to  those  nations  which  are 
carn'ing  on  war,  both  because  repose  is  disagreeable 
to  the  Gernmn  nation,  and  because  a  great  Comitatus 
can  only  be  maintained  by  war  and  rapine/'  ^  We 
haw^  here  an  unmistakable  recognition  of  the  fact 
iliAt  tlic  Comitatus  was  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  regular  government,  and  could  only  carry  on  its 
v'[\  nitions  agamst  the  declared  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  next  point  in  connection  with  this  inquiry 
concerns  the  leaders  of  these  voluntary  corps.  Who 
had  the  right  of  forming  a  Comitatus  7  According 
to  Eichhorn  and  Savigny,  it  was  the  exclusive  privi^ 
Uge  of  the  hereditary  nobles ;  others  confine  it  to  the 
iiuu;iatmtes  of  the  gaus.  The  former  of  these  sop- 
■>vv>iia»t4^i  i*  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  general 
\  v<^N  wv'  have  taken  of  the  political  system  of  the 

.  .»,vuji.    Xor  can  we  agree  with  Waitz  and  Roth, 

.  ,vi,iiuiti^  the  privilege  to  the  chiefs  of  the  gau. 

*v  'Nii^u.4^t^  of  Tacitus  does  not  warrant  such  a 
.  No  doubt  the  right  of  keeping  a  niili- 

N     ^     v'<U  VI.  i}3.  *  Tac.  Germ.  xiv. 

.  V.  ^  \'  U\  17.:  "Nec  patrcm  (Klavium)  rtihori, 
.  U«nu«nos  voleiUibus  Germauis  auinptaiu» 
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tary  rednae  was  most  freqoenfly  ezeraaed  hy  them, 

but  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  it  to  any  single  class. 
Where  a  nobility  eadstod,  the  Gomittttus  might  be 
fonned  by  tok  enunent  member  of  that  order.  Nor 
would  the  privilege  be  denied  to  any  fireeman  dis- 
tinguished for  his  military  tslentSy  and  possessed  of 
sofficient  means  to  undertake  so  heavy  a  responsibility. 
Bat  by  whomsoever  these  military  retinues  were 
farmed,  th^  could  oody  act  under  the  authority  of 
the  general  government. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  passages  above  quoted 
is  of  the  greatest  impartance,  because  thdr  misinter'- 
pretation  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern 
historians  has  been  the  means  of  introdueiog  con* 
■derable  dificully  and  confusion  into  the  history  of 

the  middle  ages.  It  is  uii  tlie  supposed  authority  oi' 
these  passages  and  one  ui  the  ibrmuks  of  Marcuii'i  that 
the  ieudsl  system,  which  was  the  grsdoal  growth  of 
ages,  and  was  not  coiupietely  established  before  the  8th 
or  iHh  c^tury,  has  been  introduced  £ull*blown  into  the 


u 

the  greater  number  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  afiairs  of  the  cmnmunity  at  all,  but 
made  by  the  nobles  at  the  hesd  of  their  free  com- 
psnies.  In  their  opinion,  those  who  bound  themselves 


aenqwua  Miiiiaet.*  Ililieiif  bad  been  ol^eeted  to  hj  wame  Gcr- 
mioi^  on  the  gronnd  that  hit  filber  bed  fought  on  the  tide  of 
the  Bomenss  contra  patriem  ee  Deoe  penetea.*"  It  would  ap« 
peer,  from  this  peeaege^  thet  even  individoel  chiefs  bad  to  obuun 
leave  befoie  tbej  eonld  eater  a  foreign  eer?iee» 
^  Marealfi  Fomralc  (ep.  Belni.  Capit  Beg.  Franc  torn.  ii.). 
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to  a  parttcnkr  leader  in  the  manner  before  described 

were  relieved  from  the  military  obligations  to  the 
state ;  nor  was  the  leader  himself  in  any  way  respon- 
sible to  the  goTemment  for  the  service  on  irhich  he 

employed  liis  Irci'-coiiipany.  Many  GrTrnaii  uaiior.s," 
says  Eichhorn,  owe  their  very  origin  to  a  body  of 
this  kind,  which  had  followed  its  noUe  leader  in  some 
adventurous  cauipaign."  *  The  nobles  in  their  turn 
he  represents  as  forming  the  Comitatas  of  the  kiiig ; 
and  thus  it  needed  but  the  possession  of  land,  which 
was  soon  supplied  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  to  make 
the  feudal  system  as  complete  under  Clovis,  as  under 
William  the  Norman  after  the  conquest  of  England. 

The  impossibility  of  reconciling  such  a  theory  with 
the  political  institutions  of  the  franks  at  that  early 
period,  will  become  more  and  more  evident  as  we  pro* 
ceed;  the  perception  of  the  difficulties  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  has  been  the  principal  indtemenl 
to  several  modem  writers  to  reconsider  the  whole 
subject.  The  theory  of  Eichhorn  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  to  run  counter  to  the  whole  tenour  of 
history.  Neither  Gregory  of  Tours  nor  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Salic  law  knew  anything  of  a  f  rankish 
nobility  at  all,  nor  of  any  class  of  men  poasessbg 
such  extraordinary  powers  as  have  been  by  some  as- 
cribed to  them  —  powers  which,  if  exercised  in  the 
unshackled  manner  supposed,  would  render  almost 
every  form  of  governmeut  iuipossible.    The  effect  of 

»  Eichhoro,  BficbtfgeMb.  4m  AMa,  see  14.  p.  69.^160.  la 
p*  75. 
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sach  BM^tiamhoB  oathoxityi  where  H  did  ezisti  is  strik- 
ingly  set  forth  in  Csesar^s  Gallic  War*^ 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  two  kinds  of  military 
expeditione:  that  in  which  the  whole  nation  moved  nn* 

(ler  its  regularly  appointed  leaders  for  the  acquisition 
of  booty  or  territory ;  and  that  in  which  the  magistrate 
of  the  gatt  or  other  diatingaiahed  peraonage  eoUected 

II  free  company  or  small  army  under  his  coiniiiaiid, 
and  kd  it  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The 
operations  of  the  Comitains  were,  generall}  speak- 
ing, of  no  great  moment,  and  had  plunder  for  their 
principal  object^  whik  aU  the  more  important  mili- 
tary movements^  inch  as  retreat  before  a  superior 
enemy,  or  the  conquest  of  new  settlements,  were 
undertaken  by  the  whole  people  in  arms,  of  which 
the  Gomttatos  formed  hot  an  integral  part. 

No  point  in  the  history  of  the  Frankish  settlement 
in  Gaul  has  been  more  frequently  discussed  without 
any  satis&ctory  result  than  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Leudes,  which  is  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  Frankish 
army.  The  theory  respecting  the  Lendes  hitherto 
almost  universally  received  is  that  of  Montesquieu  and 
tichhom.^  These  writers  place  the  chief  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  before 
and  after  the  conquests  of  Clovis  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  period  the  Frankish  settlers  took  possession  of 
the  land  by  lot  and  in  their  own  right ;  while  in  the 
latter,  ail  land  not  occupied  by  the  Romance  popula- 

i  Belt  GalL  i.  17, 18. 

*  Honieiqaieii»  'Esp*  dea  Loii^  eb.  xvi. 
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tion  became  crown  property,  and  was  arbitrarily 

apportioned  to  his  fuUuwers  by  the  king-.     By  receiv- 
ing property  of  this  nature,  a  person  entered,  as  they 
suppose,  into  a  new  and  specific  relation  to  the 
sovereign,  essentially  diil'ering  from  that  in  which  all 
freemen  stood  to  the  head  of  the  state.    This  rela- 
tion was  formed  by  receiving  a  grant  of  land^  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king,  and  contracting-  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  serve  bim  in  his  wars.    Thus  in 
Neustria,  Aquitaine,  and  Burgundy,  according*  to  this 
theory,  where  all  that  was  taken  from  the  provincial 
inhabitants  became  crown  property,  the  greater  por- 
tiou  ui  the  Prankish  settlers  wereLeudes:  while  in 
Austrasia,  hi  which  lay  the  earlier  acquisitions  of  the 
Franks,  the  number  of  this  class  was  very  limited 
Of  the  Leudes,  again,  tliere  was  a  select  number  called 
AntrusiioneSf  distinguished  probably  by  the  larger 
amount  of  land  they  had  received,  and  a  closer  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  king.    These  are  regarded  by 
Eichhorn  and  Savigny  as  the  successors  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  from  whom  they  inherited  the  sole  right  of 
leading  a  Comitatus  ^  (Arimanniaj,  exemption  from 

•  The  well-rounded  theory  of  the  Arimannia  (comitatos)  of 

the  Ant  rust  ioncs  is  deduced  from  a  single  and  doubtful  passage 
in  the  Forniul.  of  IMaiculf,  which  rehitcs  to  tlic  oath  of  ft-alty 
taken  by  the  Antrustio:  '*l)e  Ke^'ia  Ann  ustionu.  Ileclum  est  ut 
qui  nobis  fidem  pollicentur  inlaisam,  nostro  tueantur  auxilio. 
Et  quia  ille  fidelis,  Deo  propitio,  noster  venicns  ibi  in  palatio 
nostro  una  rum  Arimanmd  sua  in  mariu  nostra  trusttni  et  tideli- 
tatem  nobis  visus  est  eonjurasse,"  &c.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  mention  that  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  is  arma,  whkh 
rilhon,  taking  uinhrage  at  the  gramnuitical  error,  changed  to 
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taxes,  and  a  general  superiority  in  personal  dignity 
and  influeace  over  the  simple  freeman.  The  difficalty 
of  reconciling  the  exclusive  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Leudes  with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the 
sabseqnent  Carlo^ngian  period,  is  evaded  by  an 
alleged  extension  by  C  iiarlemagne  of  the  oath  of  fealty 
—  originally  taken  by  the  Leudes  alone  — to  the 
entire  population  of  the  empire. 

The  very  slight  historical  foundation  on  whicii  this 
theory  rests,  its  incompatibility  with  innumerable  pas- 
sages in  history  of  an  opposite  tendency,  have  led  the 
acute  and  learned  M.  Koth  and  others  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  the  Leudes  as  a  peculiar  class.^ 
According  to  Roth,  the  liability  to  serve  the  king  in 
war,  which  has  been  attributed  exclusively  to  them, 
was  common  to  all  freemen  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  monarchy.  The  word  Leudes,  in  his  opinion,  is 
strictly  synonymous  with  "i^icfofefi,"  and  is  used  sim- 
ply of  all  subjects  in  their  military  relation  to  the  king. 
It  gi^  cs  no  slight  countenance  to  this  novel  view  of  the 
matter,  that  the  word  Leudes,  the  name  of  a  class  by 
which,  in  the  commonly  recdved  theory,  almost  all 
wars  were  carried  on,  and  all  the  more  iuiporlant  con- 

Arimannia, — a  mere  conjecture — "  too  weak  a  prg,*^  so.ys  Loebell, 
«  to  hang  a  whoU  iheorjf  upon"  Marculf,  i.  lb.  Yid.  hoahdl, 
p.  161. 

>  The  word  Leodes  ia  used  in  rery  di^erent  senses.  Fredogar 
UNt  it  for  laymen,  in  contrast  with  Ecelesiasf  'fi  l ;  and  when  the 
snihor  of  the  Gestft  Fnuicor.  has  to  translate  it,  he  docs  so  hj 
Duet9  and  PrinapeB^  Oonf.  Both,  Q«8oh.  dea  Beneftoialweieiis* 
Srlsagan,  ISSa 
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quests  made,  occurs  only  fhree  times  in  the  History 
of  Gregory  of  Toors.  The  peculiar  obligationai  too, 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  Leudes  exclusively, — 
viz.|  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  liability  to  senre  the 
king  in  war,  —  may  be  clearly  proved  to  have  been 
universal. 

The  position  and  privileges  of  the  Antrustiones  are 
better  established;  they  answer  on  the  one  side  to 
the  Comites  of  Tacitus,  aud  on  the  other  to  the  J^a^'si 
of  the  Carlovingian  period.    They  were  the  cooatant 
attendants  of  the  monarch,  and  derived  from  this 
close  relation  a  high  degree  of  personal  consideration- 
We  find  their  lives  protected  in  the  Salic  law  by  a 
triple  tfferegdd;  and  though  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Merovingian  period  they  were  distinguished  from 
other  freemen  only  by  their  relation  to  the  king  (a 
relation  into  which  any  man  might  hope  to  enter), 
yet  it  is  from  them  that  the  great  feudal  sad 
territorial  aristocracy  was  gradually  developed. 

According  to  the  view  now  given  of  tlie  con- 
stitution of  the  Frankish  army,  we  must  regard  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  as  having  been  made,  not  by  bands 
of  freebooters  under  robber  chieftains,  nor  even  by 
the  king  at  the  head  of  a  particular  class  of  his  sab- 
jects,  called  Leudes,  but  by  the  whole  Salian  tribe 
under  their  hereditary  monarch,  who  marched  at 
their  head,  surrounded  by  a  devoted  train  of  warlike 
Antrustiones. 

Each  division  of  the  army  was  led  by  a  gau 
magistrate,  who  arranged  his  men  according  to  their 
families^  that  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  held 
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dearest  might  nerve  th^  arm  and  sustain  their 
courage  in  the  hoar  of  danger.   And  here  and  there 

was  seen  a  company  of  eager  and  impetuous  warriors, 
formed  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  but  marching 
ander  a  chosen  leader  of  th^  own,  to  whom  they 

had  iii  a  mure  apt;ciLtl  manner  dcvuicd  their  services 
and  lives. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

BTATK  or  GAUL  AT  THB  TOIB  OF  THB  FBAHKiaH 

OOHQUXST. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Linpire/'  says 
M.  Goizoti  ^preMits  a  most  singular  phenomeuoo. 
Kot  only  does  ihe  nation  fiul  to  support  the  govem- 
ment  iu  its  struggle  with  the  barbarians,  but  the 
natioDi  when  left  to  itself  makes  no  attempt  at 
leristance  on  its  own  aoooont;  nay  more,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  long  struggle  which  reveals  to  us  that 
any  nation  exists.*' 

Almost  the  sole  ezeepdon  to  this  remaric  is  found 
in  the  famous  "  Complaint  of  the  Britons,"  recorded 
by  the  venerable  Bede»  in  which  they  lament  that 
"  the  barbarians  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
drove  them  back  again  upon  the  barbarians.'' 

M.  Guisot  attributes  this  extraordinary  absence  of 
that  national  spirit — which  has  often  enabled  a  na- 
tion weak  in  numbers  and  resources  to  withstand  the 
most  powerftd  conquerors — to  the  destruction  of 
the  middle  classes  in  tlie  Mimicipia^  by  the  ruinous 
exactions  made  from  them  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  sinking  empire.   In  the  better  days  of  Borne 
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the  office  of  Deewricn  in  the  nranicipal  towns  of  Italy 

and  Gaul  was  coveted  as  an  honourable  distinction, 
and  the  community  was  only  taxed  for  its  own  ad* 
vantage.  Under  Diodetian,  however,  a  system  of 
taxation  was  introduced,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
to  procure  uKmey  for  the  emperor,  an  object  which 
was  parsned  with  an  ntter  disregard  of  consequences. 

When  an  impoverished  municipium  was  unable 
to  furnish  the  appointed  sum,  the  Cwrim^  which  in^ 
daded  all  the  middle  classes  and  their  decurion,  were 
made  answerable  for  the  deficit  with  their  private 
fiirtnnes»  Nor  was  there  any  escape  from  this  crash* 
ing  responribility.  Every  man  whose  estate  exceeded 
twenty-five  arpents  was  a  member  of  the  Curia ;  and 
what  zmidered  the  weight  of  the  obligation  heavier 
and  more  vexatious  by  placing  it  on  fewer  shoulders, 
was,  that  all  the  clergy  and  the  civil  and  military 
fanctionariea  were  exempt.  The  miserable  victims  of 
imperial  avarice  sought  refuge  by  thousands  in  the 
Church;  and  it  was  iound  necessary  to  i  xclude  the 
possessors  of  property  firom  every  office  which  brought 
exemption  with  it. 

The  fearful  condition  into  which  the  middle  classes 
were  brought,  by  this  selfish  and  cruel  policy,  is  set 
forth  in  vivid  but  not  exaggerated  colours  by  Sal- 
vianus.  ^^iiobbed  and  tormented  by  bad  and  cruel 
judges,  they  are  compelled  to  become  bagaiudcB  (bri* 
gandfe),  and  thus  their  own  misery  is  charged  upon 
themselves;  we  impute  to  them  what  we  ourselves 
have  done*  We  call  those  rebels  and  abandoned 
men  whom  we  have  driven  into  crime;  •  •  •  •  but 
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what  else  could  thorn  nnliappy  people  do  nho  mSse 
under  the  frequent,  nay  uuceasiiig,  e^actioos  of 
the  state?  over  whom  a  terriUe  aod  intermiiiaUe 

proscription  b  ever  impending, — who  desert  tbdr 
dwellings  that  they  may  not  be  tortured  in  their 
own  homeSy — who  seek  exOe  that  they  may  avoid 

punishment  ?" 

Besides  the  very  influential  cause  of  apathy  above 
described,  on  the  part  of  the  pioymcial  inhabitants  of 
(jaul,  we  must  not  forget  the  emasculating  effect  of 
Koman  rule  on  all  the  nations  subject  to  it.  This 
effect  was  produced  partly  by  the  systematic  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  depress,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
root  out  the  national  feelings  of  those  whom  they  sob* 
dued ;  and  partly,  also,  by  the  mveterate  haUt  the 
provincials  had  acquired  of  looking  lor  protection  to 
the  Roman  legionsi  rather  than  to  themselves.  The 
same  phenomena  occur  in  Gaul  as  in  Britain :  sod 
the  Gauls  were  as  little  able  to  resist  the  incursioas 
of  the  Franks,  as  the  Britons  those  of  the  Soots  or 
Saxons.  Long  dependence — the  habit  of  unmu^ma^ 
ing,  or  at  least  unresisting,  submission  to  the  most 
odious  tyranny  —  the  natural  aptitude  of  their  noe 
for  vicious  and  enervating  refinements  *  (the  effects  of 
which  are  always  worse  in  proportion  as  those  who 
adopt  them  are  less  civiliBed),  all  these  causes  com* 
bined  to  bring  the  Gauls  into  that  despicable  cuudi* 

•  Tacitus  (Agricolas  Vita,  c.  xxl.),  spealcing  of  the  Britons, 
bi\y^  '  "  Paullatimqiie  diacessum  ad  delinimt  nta  vitiorum,  por- 
ticus  ct  biilaou,  at  convivioruin  elegantiam  :  idf/tte  apud  Uiiperitot 
*  humaniias  *  voccUnUur,  cum  pars  tervUtUis  euet,** 
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tion  m  which  independence  is  an  intdexaUe  burden; 
The  Franki,  in  the  fresh  energy  of  their  nascent  power, 
were  scarcely  more  in  want  ot  subjects  to  command, 
than  the  Gallo-Bomans  of  masters  to  obey. 

What  has  been  said^  may  perhaps  snffioe  to  account 
for  the  uiicompkiiiing  submissiveiiess  with  which  the 
Fnmkish  conqnerors  were  received  in  Ganl ;  though 
there  are  many  other  causes  of  the  same  tendency, 
which  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter.  We 
have  now  to  acocmnt  for  a  phenomenon  of  sn  o|q)osite 
kind,  viz.,  tlie  influence  and  power  which  tlie  con- 
quered Komaiis  acquired  over,  or  rather  among,  the 
conqnerors.  In  considering  this  pointy  we  most  not 
foffrct  the  effect  of  mere  numbers,  h\  wliich  the 
£omancc  inhabitants  had  the  advantage  throughout 
the  whole  of  Western  Gaul.  They  had,  moreover, 
what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the  traditions  of 
Koman  glory,  settled  institutions,  habits  of  business,  a 
weE  developed  language,  and,  above  all,  they  had  the 
Christian  religion.  A<?ain8t  the  contempt  with  which 
the  franks  r^;arded  them  as  conquered,  and  easily 
conquered  dependants,  as  weak  and  unwarlike  slaves  of 
luxury,  their  minds  were  sustained  by  the  conscious 
soyeriority  of  civilised  men  over  barbarians,  of  the 
learned  over  the  ignorant,  of  Christians  over  heathens. 
As  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  martial  spirit  and  bodily 
Strength,  so  long  the  Frank  was  the  superior ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  more  settled  state  of  things  succeeded,  and 
the  provinces  which  had  been  cuH(|uered  had  to  be 
ganemedf  and  the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  to 
be  enjoyed ;  then,  the  mental  power,  the  extended 
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yiewBf  the  knofwledge  of  affairs^  and  the  thousand 
trifling  arts  of  cheering  and  adorning  life,  vhidi  Ae 
Romans  possessed,  asserted  their  value  and  found  a 
field  for  thdr  display. 

In  the  collision  of  minds  which  followed  the  conflict 
of  arms,  the  weaker  and  less  disciplined  were  obliged 
to  yield ;  and  here  the  advantage  was  all  on  the  aide  of 
the  Koijuini.    Xor  could  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Christianity  and  heathenism, — between  a  form 
(though  an  imperfectly  developed  and  corrupted  one) 
of  Divine  truth  and  human  error,  remain  for  any  long 
time  doubtfuL    Clovis  had  little  difficulty  in  defeating 
the  Gallo-Boman  armies,  but  he  had  no  force  to  bring 
against  the  Christian  priesthood  and  the  strongholds 
of  the  Christian  Church*    The  high  social  positioiZy 
the  learning  and  personal  dignity  of  its  ministerSi 
its  magnificent  temples  and  splendid  ritual,  were  not 
opposed  by  any  equivalent  forces  on  the  other  side. 
The  vantage  ground  which  the  Roman  soldier  had 
lost  in  the  battle-field,  was  in  some  degree  recovered 
by  the  Roman  priest,  when  he  brought  the  conqueror 
into  the  pale  of  a  Church  to  whose  highest  offices  the 
lowest  of  the  conquered  might  aspire,    J^for  was  the 
victory  of  Clovis  over  Syagrius  at  Soissona  more 
complete  or  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  than  that  of 
the  Rouuuis  over  Clovis  at  his  baptism  —  a  victory 
proclaimed  by  St.  Remi  at  the  font  in  the  well- 
Icnown  words,  "bow  the  neck,  Sicambrian.''^ 

This  brief  outline  of  the  state  of  Gaul  at  the  period 

'    Mitiii  Ue^one  colla  Sicamber  1  '* 
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of  the  Frankish  conquest  may  assist  us  to  understand 

tlie  mode  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  was 
made ;  and  how  the  political  institutions  which  have 
bad  so  great  an  effect  in  determining  the  character 
and  fate  of  Europe  were  gradually  developed  by  the 
joint  efforta  and  under  the  mutual  influences  of  the 
two  races. 

The  prevailing  views  on  these  subjects  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  error  already  mentioned,  of  refer* 
iring  to  the  fifth  century  a  state  of  tUngs  known 
under  the  name  of  jeudaiism  which  did  not  exist 
before  the  eighih  and  ninth. 

According  to  those  writers  who  consider  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  to  have  been  made  by  Ciovis,  not  at 
the  head  of  the  Salian  nation  at  large,  but  of  a  clasa 
of  military  dependants  called  Leudes,  the  conquered 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  without  the  slightest 
r^rd  to  the  rights  of  the  previous  owners ;  and  that 
too,  not  in  ilie  name,  or  for  the  benefit,  of  the  wliole 
nation,  but  as  private  booty  of  the  royal  vassals. 
The  Romans,  they  suppose,  were  indeed  allowed, 
or  rather  eompelled,  to  rciuain  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings, and  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the£elds; 
but  no  longer  for  their  own  advantage.  They  were, 
in  short,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  de- 
prived of  all  civil  rights,  and  degraded  almost  to  the 
condition  of  serfs. 

The  widely  different  account  which  we  have  given 
of  the  military  and  social  constitution  of  the  Franks 
in  thdr  original  seats,  justifies  and  indeed  necessitates 
a  different  view  of  their  settlement  in  Gaul. 
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It  is  not  true,"  says  Montesquieu,  **  that  tlie 
Franks,  on  their  entrance  into  Gaol,  oocqpied  all 
the  landed  estates  in  the  country,  to  make  fie&  of 
them.  Some  writers  have  thougiit  so,  because  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  dynasty  they  see  that  all  the 
land  had  h^ame  fiefe."  ^   And  again  he  says:  **The 
conclusiou  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw,  that 
the  barbarians  made  a  general  regulation  to  establish 
everywhere  the  ieudal  tenure  of  land,  is  no  less  fiJse 
than  the  premises.    If,  at  a  time  when  the  fiefs  were 
amomble^  all  the  land  had  consisted  of  fiefii^  and  aQ 
the  men  in  the  kingdom  of  vassals,  or  their  dependent 
serfs;  then,  since  he  who  has  the  property  has  the 
power,  the  king,  who  from  time  to  lime  disposed  of 
the  fiefs  (i.  e,  of  the  only  existing  property  ),  would 
Imve  possessed  an  authority  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey, — a  supposition  which  oyerthioiri 
all  history.'* 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  admirably  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  passage*  The  upholders  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  which  Montesquieu  attempts  to  show  the 
vanity,  are  unable  to  prove  what  is  su£&cient  f<»r 
their  purpose  'vrithout  prolong  a  great  deal  too  much; 
viz.,  tlie  establishment  of  the  feudal  svstem  in  its 
full  integrity  before  the  end  of  the  fitth  oentuiy,— 
a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  maintained. 

Yet  so  general  is  the  belief  in  the  Vandalic  cruelty 
oi  the  con<]uerors  of  Gaul,  and  the  d^raded  poaitioa 
in  which  the  provincial  population  stood  to  their  bar* 
bariau  masters,  that  while  nobles  of  France  have 

^  Hoiitmqitieti»  Eap.  des  Loii^  lib.  tjou  c  t* 
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been  prood  to  trace  thdr  descent  from  Frmnkiah 

warriors,  the  democratic  writers  of  the  same  country 
liave  represented  the  French  revolution  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  CdtB  to  regain  the  freedom 
of  which  Clovis  and  his  Gennan  followers  once  de- 
prived them  I  ^ 

Tins  genendly  reodved  opinion  respecting  the 
f  rankish  settlement  in  Gaul  seems  to  be  chiefly 
£danded  on  arguments  derived  — 

1st.  From  the  arUtrary  treatment  which  the  pro- 
vincial population  in  other  parts  oi  the  dismembered 
Boman  empire  received  at  the  hands  of  their  Gennan 
invaders. 

2nd.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Franks  them* 
selves  appear  to  have  acted  in  their  first  settlement 

in  Gaul  (before  the  age  of  Clovis),  in  the  aucieut  Salic 
land. 

3rd.  From  the  Salic  lav,  in  which  the  life  of  a 

Eomnn  is  protected  by  a  lower  weregeld  than  that 
of  a  Frankish  freeman. 

With  respect  to  the  analogy  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  the  Vandals  and  the  O^troiroths  in  Italy,  there  is 
no  lack  of  reasons  for  rejecting  it  as  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Clovis.  Apt  and  eager  as 
were  the  Gauls,  when  once  their  fitful  ferocity  had  been 
tamed  by  the  blows  of  Caesar,  to  ape  the  manners  and 
vices  of  their  Boman  models,  they  neither  had  had 
time  nor  means  to  reach  that  fearful  depth  of  corrup- 
tion and  degradation  in  which  the  Italians  had  been 

I  Thierry,  £ogene  Soe,  and  others. 
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sunk  for  ages ;  and  in  so  iar  they  merited  and  ex- 
perienced a  less  degree  of  oontempt  at  the  fawdB  of 
their  conquerors.  Again,  the  national  antipathy 
between  Goths  or  Vandals  and  liomans  was  exagge- 
lated  by  the  theological  odirnn  of  Catholics  and 
Arians ;  while  a  common  creed,  of  which  the  con- 
quered were  the  interpreters  and  priests,  became  a 
powerful  bond  of  union  between  Clovky  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Church,"  and  his  provincial  subjects. 

Nor  can  we,  in  the  next  place,  safely  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  fate  of  the  Gallic  provmoes  sub* 
dued  by  Ulovis,  fruiu  the  cruel  oppression  to  which 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  old  Salian  lands  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Rhine  were  subjected. 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  was  not  made 
all  at  onccy  as  we  have  seen,  but  by  successive  stages; 
and  different  portions  of  the  country  were  taken 
possession  of  on  different  terms.  In  the  Batavian 
Islands,  the  Salians  do  appear  indeed  to  have  paid 
vc  iy  little  regard  to  ^Wested  interests/'  The  harsh 
treatment  which  the  provincial  population  met  with 
in  this  country  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  heathenism  not  only  existed  in  Toxandria  and 
Brabant  ^  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  but  was  actu- 

1  Roth's  Beneficialw.  p.  66.:  "  Eleutlierii  I.  20.  Feb.  3.  187» 
Congregatis  Senioribus  popuH  tribunus  Scandiniensis  cum  onmi 
multitudine  paganoram  decreTit  u(  omnes  tarn  sobiles  quam 
ignobiles  ChristiaiMB  religionis  enitom  Toiniacensi  urbe  ejiceren- 
tnr,  et  de  suis  posscado&ibus  omntoo  prifsrsntur."  In  Toxandria 
and  Brabant  the  traces  of  beathenUm  were  found  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  msoj  iahabitants  of  the  Ar* 
doaiiM  were  converted  to  Chrietiaai^. 
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ally  piedominanty  a  fact  which  impfies  the  utter 
degradation  of  the  Ghristiaii  inhabitants. 

Hut  during  the  period  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  conquest  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  many  drcum- 
stances  combined  to  hanta  the  ammosity  between  the 
two  nations,  and  to  bring  theia  nearer  to  one  another. 
When  Clovis  became  chief  of  his  tribe,  the  Salians 
and  Gallo- Romans  were  no  longer  strangers;  they 
Lad  lived  in  near  neighbourhood|  though  in  mutual 
independence^  for  a  long  aeries  of  yean,  and  had 

doubtless  exercised  a  muiuul  ihfiuence.  We  i'lhd 
them  fighting  on  the  same  side  against  the  lluns,  at 
the  great  battle  of  Chalons.  Ghilderic,  the  £sther  of 
Clovis,  served  many  campaigns  under  the  Romans, 
and  when  he  was  expelled  for  his  vices  by  his 
Salian  subjects,  the  latter  did  not  disdain  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  Uuuian  Syagrius;  a  fact  which 
speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  very  character  of  the  crafty  and  politic  Clovis, 
— his  conversion  to  Catholic  Christianity, — the  de* 
▼oted  respect  he  pud  to  the  Soman  priesthood,  and 
his  joyful  acceptance  of  lioman  titles  and  insignia,  — 
seem  to  point  the  same  way,  and  to  prove  that  he, 
at  least,  fdt  no  hatred  against  the  provincials,  and 
was  far  from  wishing  to  alienate  their  a  flections,  or 
to  render  them  comparatively  useless  to  himself  by 
despoiling  them  of  their  property.  It  was  not  his 
object  to  destroy  them,  but  to  rule  over  them  as  the 
successor  of  their  Roman  lords.  Nor  did  any  neces- 
sity exist  to  com|)el  him  to  the  impolicy  of  genera^ 
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confiscation  or  forced  partition  of  the  land ;  measures 
which  would  have  rendered  his  conquest  far  more 

diificult,  less  secure,  and  less  advantageous.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  for  his  own  wants^  and  for  the 
liberal  reward  of  his  followers^  accrued  to  hun  from 
other  sources. 

In  the  first  place,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the 
confiscated  lands  of  those  who  had  resisted  him, 
whether  they  survived  or  not.  He  may  also  have 
received  portions  of  land  from  the  wealthier  Romans, 
as  a  sort  of  peace  offering ;  which  they  could  well 
afford  to  pay,  since  they  were  relieved  from  the  enor- 
mous exactions  of  imperial  tyranny* 

Secondly,  he  had  an  undisputed  claim  to  all  lands 
not  actually  in  private  possession  ^ ;  and  lastly,  to 
the  revenues,  the  tolls,  the  patronage  in  Church  and 
State,  the  rights,  claims,  and  pri\  i leges,  in  short,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former 
government. 

The  land  which  fell  in  this  manner  to  the  roval 
fiscus,  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
king ;  and  not,  like  the  Batavian  Islands,  by  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  with  a  \  lew  to  equal  partition.  The 
settlement  was  made  by  royal  decree  or  permissioo; 
and  the  grants  of  land  with  which  the  king  endowed 
such  as  he  deemed  worthy  were  made,  in  Merovingian 
times  at  least,  in  full  and  free  possession. 

In  this  important  respect,  therefore,  the  free  and 
unconditional  gilts  of  Clovis  and  his  race  diflfered 

^  Roih*8  BeDeftcialw*  pp.  68.  70.  73.   The  Formula  Hanttlfl 
(of  the  year  660  a.©.)  relate  onlj  to  heredituQ  grants. 
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BiateriaUy  from  the  Benefieia  of  Cailovingian  times, 
iriih  which  they  have  heem  so  generally  oonfounded* 

The  estate  which  had  been  originally  granted  to  a 
VBifior,  as  a  reward  for  his  services^  or  as  his  share 
in  the  booty,  was  allowed  to  pass  to  a  woman  or  a 

mouk,  Irom  wiiom  no  military  service  could  possibly 
be  exacted.^  The  Saliaa  Frank  of  Picardy  and  Flan- 
ders— ^which  conntries  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
people  at  large,  without  the  intervention  of  the  king 
—'Stood  in  eoEaetly  the  same  relation  to  the  monaroh 
as  the  Saltan  in  Aqmtaine  or  on  the  Seine  —  where, 
according  to  some  writers,  all  the  grants  were  made 
on  strictly  feudal  conditions. 

But  of  all  the  argoments  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  degradation  of  the  Romans,  the  weightiest  are 
deriyed  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  Salic  law,  a  lower 
weregeld  is  set  upon  the  lives  and  limbs  of  a  pro- 
vincial than  upon  tiiose  of  the  Frankish  ingenuus. 

The  origin  of  this  marked  distinction  has  been 
sought  in  various  directions.  To  some  writers  the 
lower  weregeld  is  a  sign  of  positive  loss  of  freedom, 
and  of  the  right  of  holding  landed  property.  Others 
see  in  it  chiefly  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  vanquished,  whose  noblest 
freeman  was  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  Frankish 
litii^s,  by  Laving  his  person  and  life  valued  at  the 
same  price.  None  of  these  views  are  satisfactory,  or 
even  free  from  insurmountable  objections.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Roman  had  a  weregeld  set  upon  him  at 

i  Both*t  B«iieficifllir.  b.  Hi.  p.  203. 
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all  is  a  proof  of  freedom;  because  it  was  a  composition 
for  his  right  of  seeking  vengeance  when  injured  in 
his  person  and  family ;  a  right  wliicli,  according  to 
the  German  notions  of  honour,  none  but  the  free- 
born  man  could  possess.  It  is  true  that  the  litus 
and  the  slave  had  a  weregeld  too,  the  former  as  high 
as  that  of  the  free  Homan,  but  in  this  case  the  fine 
was  paid  to  the  mastery  and  not  to  the  actual  saf*- 
ferers  j  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  comjpenscUioti 
far  injured  property.^  The  practice  of  churning  com* 
pensation  for  every  resignation  of  the  sacred  right  to 
vengeance  was  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  and  was  not 
only  adhered  to  by  them  in  their  new  settlements, 
but  communicated  to  the  Romans.  The  latter,  we 
know,  were  governed  by  their  own  code  of  laws  in  all 
matters  where  only  fiomans  were  concerned ;  but  ss 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute  must  often  have 
been  a  Frank,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  meet  on  some  common  ground, — that  com- 
mon  ground  was  the  weregeld,  which  made  the  pro« 
vincial  master  of  his  own  life  and  limb,  and  gave  him 
the  choice  of  vengeance  or  compensation,  whenever 
his  rights  were  invaded. 

That  the  sum  by  which  his  right  of  revenge  was 
bought  off  was  less  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  than  of  a 
1  rank,  is  liardly  to  be  wondered  at.  It  would  have 
denoted  a  degree  of  humility  which  few  men  under 
such  circumstances  (and  certainly  not  the  Franks) 

'  Lex  Sal.  PaeL  x.  1. :  Si  guis  tervum  <^UT  ca vallum  vet  jumen- 
iwn  furaverit,"  &e.  This  passage  remiada  ouu  ui  mauy  a  trans- 
atlantic odreriisement* 
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would  pofisessi  to  think  no  more  highly  of  themselves 
llian  of  the  people  in  whose  knJ  they  had  settled 
"down  by  force  of  arms.    They  did  not,  and  could  not, 
think  the  life  of  any  Roman  of  equal  value  with  that 
of  a  Prankish  ingenuus.   "Without  therefore  depriving 
the  Eoman  of  hia  freedom,  they  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  inferiority  of  his  origin  by  giving  him  a  lower 
weregeld.     An  analogous  case  raay  be  seen  in  the 
Ws  of  the  Burgundians,  who  had  a  nobility  above 
the  freeman,  where  the  weregeld  of  the  noble  is  half 
as  large  again  as  that  of  the  mediocris  or  ordinary 
mgmuua.    In  the  Bipuarian  laws  the  weregeld  of  a 
free  Burgundian  or  other  German  was  lower  than 
that  of  a  Frank  ^;  by  which  nothing  more  could  be 
expressed  than  national  self-consciousness  and  pride. 

The  very  variety  of  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  formed,  regarding  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  to  one  another  in  Gaul,  is  a  proof  how  sin* 
gular  and  anomalous  the  state  of  that  country  was 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Franks.  The  institutions 
and  laws  which  the  Germans  had  brought  with  them, 
and  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  came  into 
close  contact  with  those  of  the  l^omans,  by  which 
alone  the  provincial  population  could  be  governed. 
The  two  systems  existed  side  by  side,  and  could  hardly 
avoid  interfering  with  each  other's  action  and  causing 
conflict  and  disorder.   We  must,  however,  take  care 

1  RotVsBeDeficialw.  pp.  94,  9o.  Waitz  (das  alte  SaliBoheBecbt, 
p.  102.)  lays  great  stress  on  tlie  fact  that  the  Salic  Laws  were  pub'* 
lishod  before  the  time  of  Clovis  ;  otherwise  he  ihinka  they  wotlld 
lisye  been  different  as  r^arda  the  position  of  the  provincittls. 
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not  to  mistake  the  practice  of  mdividoalB  for  insti- 
ttitioiiB  of  the  state,  or  breaches  of  the  law  for 
the  law  itself.    It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  £o- 
mance  population  did  suffer  deeply  in  their  proper^, 
their  rights,  and  even  their  persons,  from  the  law- 
less encn^hments  of  the  barbarians,  fiuabed  as 
th^  were  with  victory,  and  conscious  of  superior 
strength  and  courage.    It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
and  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which, 
from  their  remoteness,  were  in  a  great  meaflore 
withdrawn   from   the   surveillance  of  tlic  central 
government.    The  poorer  and  weaker  cUsses,  who 
have  in  all  ages  had  so  much  to  endure  from  those 
oil  wliom  they  depend,  were  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  Galio-Komans.    Those  therefore  who  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  strongest  govemment,  and 
the  most  equal  laws,  to  protect  the  weak  and  timid 
from  the  strong  and  proud,  will  readily  imagine  what 
must  have  taken  place  in  an  era  such  as  that  of 
Clovis,  and  in  a  country  on  whose  vitals  a  Chilperic 
and  a  Fred^unda,  with  all  the  ruthless  agents  of  their 
avarice  and  cruelty,  were  allowed  to  prey.   Many  a 
provincial  doubtless  was  despoiled  of  his  property, 
denied  his  rights,  iujured  in  his  person  and  his 
honour  by  the  Franks ;  but  it  was  done,  not  according 
to  the  law,  but  in  spite  of  it,  when  the  law  was  weak 
and  retribution  lame. 

We  should  never  gain  much  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional or  personal  law  in  England  or  Scotland, 
from  a  history  of  the  border  forays;  nor  must  we 
form  our  theories,  respectiii^  the  settlement  in  Gaul, 
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from  the  numerous  instances  of  lawless  oppression 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Frankith  annals. 

So  far,  indeed,  were  the  Gallo-Uuinans  from  being 
reduced  in  the  masa  to  an  almost  servile  conditioD| 
that  we  find  them  retaining  their  property,  thdr 
peculiar  laws,  customs,  language,  and  dress.  The 
municipal  constitutions  of  their  towns  also  remained 
in  most  respects  as  they  had  been  under  the  ^pire, 
a  lid  gave  the  inhabitants  a  very  coosiderable  degree 
<^  ftelf-govemment.    The  independence  of  feeling  and 
action  prevalent  in  the  municipia  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  made  a  successful  resistance  to 
Cioyis ;  and  that,  when  at  a  later  period  their  feara 
had  subsided  and  their  spirit  returned,  they  even 
ventured  to  make  war  upon  one  another  on  their  own 
account,  as  in  the  case  of  Blois  and  Orleans,  which 
joined  in  an  attack  upon  Dunois.^ 

Whatever  the  iiomance  population  may  have  suf« 
fered  immediately  after  the  conquest,  their  lot  was 
gradually  improved  in  succeeding  times.  We  liave 
already  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  which 
the  provincials  enjoyed  in  their  struggle  with  the 
less  cultivated  Franks,  and  the  means  they  possessed 
of  mingling  respect  with  the  contempt  with  which 
their  conquerors  were  apt  to  regard  them.  And 
the  involuntary  feeling  of  respect  was  more  real 
and  more  enduring  of  the  two;  and  enabled  the 
Romans  after  no  long  time  to  raise  themselves  in  the 
social  scale.   Accordingly  we  find  them  not  only 

'  Greg.  Tur,  vii.  2.    Lotbeii  s  Gi  t^or.  you  Tours,  p.  139, 
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occuj^ing  the  most  important  offices  in  the  State  as 
well  as  in  the  Choreh, — which  was  ezcbieively  their 
own,  — but  acting  as  intimate  friends  and  counsellors 
of  the  king,  and  maidng  themselvea  notorious  for 
ihdr  vast  possesnons ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  himself,  Desiderius  of  Auxerre,  and 
Dulce  Lupus  of  Champagne.^ 

But  what  speaks  more  strongly  than  anythiDg  else 
for  the  belief  in  a  gradual  approach  to  equality  in  the 
Jiosition  of  Franks  and  GaUoRomaus  is  the  indispa* 
table  &ct  that  the  office  of  count  of  a  gau,  and  genefal 
of  an  army,  was  frequently  held  by  a  Roman.  In 
Auveigne  and  Toursi  indeed,  the  majority  €£  the 
counts  were  provincials.  This  circumstance  is  at  the 
same  time  an  additional  argument  against  the  com- 
mon hypothesis  that  the  army  of  Clevis  and  his  snc^ 
cessors  was  composed,  like  that  of  the  Yandals  and 
Goths,  exclusively  of  Germans.  For  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  a  Boman  —  and  that 
too  not  in  one  instance,  but  frequently  —  would  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  commander  of  an  army,  from 
which  his  conntzymien  were  excluded  as  a  degraded 
and  inferior  class.^ 

And  if  we  can  find  no  suMcient  reason  for  taking 
the  common  view  of  the  treatment  which  the  Ganls 
received,  even  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  Gaul 
where  the  Prankish  settlers  were  most  numeroue^ 

'  Koth,  p.  81.  Bishop  Desitlerius  of  Auxerre  manumitted 
2000  scrfj^,  an  1  yave  them  the  land  vvhl*  h  they  Imd  previously  oc- 
cupied as  his  boodsmen.  Other  Homan  bishojps  lett  whole  counties 
in  their  wills. 

«  Greg.  Tur.iT.  13.  42^  v.  37.  48.,  viii.  lb.  30. 
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such  a  theory  must  be  8tiU  leas  tenaUe  in  dbtrictg 

snch  as  Auvergne  and  Tours,  where  the  conquerors 
wexe  few  in  number  and  scattered  through  the  conn* 
try*  And  we  have  no  indication  that  the  provincial 
in  these  places  stood  in  any  different  relation  to  the 
^neral  gpyemment  than  the  provincial  of  Mets  or 
Paris. 

Had  the  fate  of  the  Roman  inhabitant  indeed 
been  so  hard,  or  nearly  so  hard,  as  is  geneialiy  sup- 
poaed,  it  would  be  most  remarkable  that  in  the  long 
history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  iiimself  a  Koman,  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest  eamplaini  or  hint  of  iheui' 
<  justice  to  wMeh  his  emmtrymen  were  subject ;  that  his 
pages  should  not  bear  a  single  trace  of  a  struggle 
between  the  hostile  nationalities^   We  know  that 
Gregory  and  others  of  his  class  were  bold  enough  in 
the  defence  of  their  rights,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  Merovingian  kings ;  and  can  we  believe  that  they 
would  pass  over  the  spoliation  and  degradation  of 
their  beloved  countrymen  without  one  word  of  pro- 
test or  even  of  recoid  ? 


GO 
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GUAP.  IX. 

PiiaiOD  OF  Transition  fbom  Mebovihgiax  TO 

Ih  a  former  chapter  we  endeayoaxed  to  deaciibe 

the  national  character  and  institatioiks  of  the  Fiaafai 

before  their  entrance  into  Gaul,  while  they  were  as 
yet  amnfiuenced  by  the  ariginal  pftcnliaritieH  and  the 

superinduced  Roman  civilisation  of  the  conquered 
people. 

We  saw  reaaaa  to  z^azd  the  Fnnloi  as  a  Gcmun 

tribe  of  freemen  possessing  equal  rights,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  equal  property.  We  found  them  govermng 
and  jud^g  themaelYes  in  the  vaxkms  diviBioiiB  and 

subdivisions  of  their  nation  by  free  assemblies,  but 
differing  from  some  other  German  tribes  in  thifl| 
that  they  entrusted  the  executive  authority  to  a  ting 
(elected  from  one  family)  of  limited  but  considerable 
power.  We  considered  it  probable  that  the  king,  had 
{he  privilege  of  appointing  counts  for  thegovemment 
of  the  gaus  or  cantons;  and  he  claimed  from  bis  sub- 
jects an  universal  oath  of  allegiance  and  gratuitous 
service  in  time  of  war.  We  saw  that  the  Franldah 
system  both  civil  and  nulitary  was  founded  on  the 
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equal  rights  and  oommon  dntieB  of  aU  freemen;  and 
that  these  priyileges  and  obligations  were  essentially 

pcTsouaU  and  not,  as  in  a  subsequent  period,  attached 
to  the  poasesHon  of  pioperty*  In  disagreement  with 
writers  of  yery  high  authority,  we  exprewed  oar 
belief  that  no  order  of  nobility  or  any  privileged 
ehss  of  soldiers  under  the  name  of  Leudes  existed 
•  among  the  Franks,  and  that  freemen  were  only  distin- 
guished frooL  one  another  by  the  authority  of  office  — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  count,  or,  by  the  especial  &YOiir 
and  protection  of  the  king,  in  the  case  of  the  An- 
truatk)  —  to  which  latter  distinction  not  only  every 
fireeman,  bat  even  bondsmen  mig^t  aqpire. 

It  will  be  our  object  in  the  present  chapter  to 
show  whence  the  widely  differing  institutiuiis  took 
their  rise  which  we  find  existing  in  Garhmngiaa 
times,  and  which,  though  in  process  of  formation 
under  the  Merovingian  Dynasty,  first  make  their  ap- 
peanoioe  in  a  compact  and  established  form  in  the 

time  of  Carl  2^Iartcl  and  lils  ^n'cat  successor.  How  is 
it  that  when  the  political  institutions  of  the  1  ranks 
appear  again  tfafongfa  the  retreating  mists  of  historicai 

obliviuu,  their  sluipc  and  character  are  so  materially 

changed  ?  Where  are  the  small  but  free  and  inde- 
pendent landholders  who  once  Conned  the  strength 
marrow  of  the  State  ?  How  is  it  that  every  man 
seems  to  hold  all  that  he  has — to  live  and  breathci 
as  it  were,  at  the  will  of  another?  Whence  oome 
these  mighty  seigniors  or  feudal  lords  —  these  proud 
and  princely  churchmen — these  turbulent  and  mu- 
tinous counts,  wbo  with  their  dependent  vassals 
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destroyed  the  old  German  freedonii  and  shook  into 
ruins  the  throne  of  the  feeble  posterity  of  Glovis? 
Those  who  think  they  see  strong  germs  of  the  bene- 
fidal  and  feudal  systems  in  the  Germania  ot  Tacitua, 
and  their  complete  establishment  by  CloviSy  "vriien  he 
conquered  Gaul  and  divided  it  into  military  lias, 
will  £nd  an  easy  answer  to  these  and  similar  ques* 
tions.  To  this  unnataraOy  simple  mode  of  sotyiog 
so  difficult  a  question,  a  careful  study  of  the  sources 
and  the  ablest  commentators  upon  them  have  pre- 
vented our  assenting,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
given  us  the  means  of  tracing  the  gradual  transition 
from  the  early  German  to  the  Merovingian  and  from 
the  Merovingian  to  the  C^lovingian  constitatioDs; 
in  which  last  the  system  of  Benejicia  and  the  Sdg- 
fiioTBhip  played  so  prominent  a  part. 

This  transition  is  nowhere  sudden  or  violent 
Different  as  they  are,  the  complicated  system  of  the 
later  Carlovingians  was  developed  by  a  slow  and 
regular  process  from  the  institutions  which  the 
Franks  brought  with  them  into  Gaul.  The  extent 
and  importance,  however,  of  the  changes  which  took 
place — more  particularly  in  the  gradation  of  sodal 
rank  and  the  tenure  of  landed  property  —  imply  tbe 
long  continued  operation  of  very  powerful  agents. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon : — 

1st.  The  wealth  and  eternal  civilisation  of  tbe 
Bomanized  population  of  Gaul. 

2nd.  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
ministers. 

5rd.  Some  very  ancient  peculiarities  in  the  po- 

Uiical  and  social  system  of  the  Gauls  themselves. 
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One  of  the  most  imiwrinrtp  and  ntiHang  dmagm 

produced  by  Roman  influence  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  i:  rankiflh  king.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  foresee  how  greatly  his  poshkm  most  be  a^ 
fected  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  Tlie  nature  of  the 
German  monarchy  has  already  been  explained.  The 
very  mode  in  iriiich  the  devatioo  of  line  Salian  mo- 

narch  was  ann<  iinced,  by  placing  him  on  a  shield, 
and  expoaing  him  to  the  gase  of  the  jojfol  and 
applauding  mnltitade  who  had  elected  hiro^  is  sig- 
nificant of  his  true  position  as  the  leader,  not  the 
master,  of  his  people.^  He  had  no  libera  potestas; " 
he  raled  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force  ^;  he 
carried  out  the  laws  which  the  people  had  enacted, 
and  led  his  salgects  in  the  wars  which  they  themselyes 
proclaimed. 

Bat  the  freer  the  State,  in  which  royalty  existS| 
the  less  necessity  is  there  that  its  prerogatiyes  shonld 
be  accnrately  ascertained  and  circumscribed.  The 
encroachments  of  the  German  king  were  warded  off, 
not  by  the  written  clauses  of  a  paper  constitution, 
but  by  the  free  institutions  by  which  royalty  was 
surrounded,  and  by  the  national  spirit  which  kept 
those  institutions  in  healthy  and  powerful  action. 
And  hence  arises  the  great  dilliculty  we  find  in  de- 
termining the  exact  position  of  the  Merovingian 
monarchs.   In  the  Salic  law,  in  which  the  life  of 

^  7hc.  Hist.  iv.  15. :  "  .  .  .  impositusque  sciito  mote  geilib  6t 
sustinentium  humeris  vibratus,  Dax  deligitur." 

2  Tac.  Gfirm,  vii.  xi.;  "Auctoritate  auadendi  nuigit  qasm  ju- 
bendi  potestate.** 
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almost  every  creature,  from  aa  mgmum  to  a  bee^  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fine,  no  penalty  of  any  kind  is  denoonoed 

for  slaying  the  king;  nor  ia  any  reference  iiiaJe  to 
the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Yet  there  is 
no  doulyt  that  the  penalty  of  r^dde  was  death,  onoe 
even  the  smaller  ofl'ence  of  injidelitas  or  IcBsa  Ma- 
jeatas  was  thus  punished  in  Merovingian  times* 

This  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  the 
royal  authority,  which  was  harmless  and  even  sa- 
lutary in  a  state  of  liberty,  proved  to  be  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  unchecked  growth  of  arbitrary  power, 
when  the  natural  checks  upon  it  were  weakened  or 
withdrawn.  The  position  of  Glovis  too,  as  the  leader 
of  a  victorious  army  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire,  was  eminently  favourable  to  an  increase  of 
his  prerogative.   Royalty  was  almost  the  only  poU- 

tical  institution  wlncli  was  not  ilistiirbed  in  its  action 
by  the  rapid  change  of  fortunes  through  which  the 
Frankish  nations  passed.   The  rights  and  powers 

whiijh  tlie  deliberative  assemblies  used  to  exercise, 
during  a  period  of  migration  and  conquest,  naturally 
fell  to  the  executive  authority,  the  vigour  of  wUdi 
was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  change 
of  circumstances.  Yet,  amidst  a  purely  German 
nation,  the  boldest  monarch  would  soon  have  learned 
to  restrict  himself  to  his  legitimate  sphere.  Even  a 
Glovis  was  king  rather  in.  the  German  than  in  the 
Koman  sense.  Even  he  does  not  venture  to  dum 
more  than  his  own  share  of  the  common  booty  \  uud 

>  Greg.  Tnr.  it.  27. 
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dreads  tihe  displeasare  of  his  j  (  ople  when  he  is  urged 

to  abandon  the  superstitions  of  his  forefathers. 

How  difierent  was  the  light  in  which  a  monarch 
waa  regarded  by  the  Granls,  who  had  learned  to  bow 
with  slavish  fear  and  blasphemous  adulation,  not  only 
before  emperors  anworthy  of  the  human  fonui  but 
before  their  deputies  and  the  took  and  slaves  of  their 
deputies  !     What  a  contrast  must  the  Romance  pro- 
vincials have  presented,  when  they  came,  with  their 
studied  humility  and  plausible  fUsehood,  into  the 
presence  of  their  new  master,  to  the  bold  bearing  of 
the  Frankish  freeman  in  the  presence  of  his  chief  I 
The  conquest  of  Gaul  gave  to  the  rude  Saltan  mo- 
narchs  a  new  and  very  numerous  class  of  subjects, 
whose  aervile  but  graceful  homage  and  unreserved 
submassion  not  only  flattered  the  self-love  of  the 
king  and  widened  the  foundations  of  his  throne,  but 
led  the  Franks  themselves,  by  the  force  of  example, 
to  regard  the  royal  dignity  in  a  different  light.  To 
these  influences  may  be  added  the  no  slight  ones  of 
increased  wealth  and  of  that  external  splendour  with 
which  the  Romance  population  well  knew  how  to 
invest  the  throne. 

But  of  all  the  new  allies  which  aided  the  Frankish 
kings  to  exchange  the  sword  of  a  general  and  the 
of  a  judge,  ibr  a  sceptre  and  a  throne,  none  was 
so  omnipresent,  so  active,  or  so  constant  and  power- 
ful in  its  operations  as  the  Roiniui  Church.  The 
natural  tendency  of  this  institution  has,  in  all  ages, 
Wn  towards  royal  and  even  despotic  authority,  both 
on  account  of  the  analogy  with  its  own  hierarchy, 
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and  because  the  free  discussion  inseparable  from 
popular  governments,  and  the  turbulence  of  party 
strife,  are  unfavourable  to  its  secret  influeiictj  and  ks 
r^ular  and  systematic  action*  On  several  oocasioiis 
in  the  early  Prankish  history  we  find  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  animating  the  kings  to  the  exercise  of 
unusual  power.^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  royal  power  of  the 
Merovingians  could  not  fail  to  undergo  a  very  rapid 
development  after  the  conquest  of  GauL  Gregory  of 
Tours  represents  many  of  the  kings,  and  espedaOy 
Glotaire  and  Chilperic,  as  assuming  almost  unlimited 
powers^  and  indulging  in  the  most  cruel  and  arU* 
trary  acts  of  tyranny. 

So  remarkable  are  many  of  the  cases  with  which 
he  furnishes  us,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  profcq^  oi 
the  king  could  overrule  both  public  law  and  the  most 
sacred  private  rights.  Thus  when  Andarchius  wishes 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Ursus,  a  citizen  of  Aver- 
liuin,  for  her  money,  and  is  refused  by  her  father, 
he  procures  a  prseceptio  from  the  king,  lays  it  before 
the  judge  of  the  place  where  the  maiden  resided,  and 
demands  that  she  be  iinniediately  given  to  him  in 
marriage.  So  Pappolenus,  alter  causing  the  niece  of 
Bishop  Pelix  to  be  dragged  from  a  monastery,  in 

1  Greg,  Tur,  il  84.:  ATitQS,  Bishop  of  YieooQ,  when  vrgag 
the  Burgundian  king,  Giindobeld,  publicly  to  renoaDoe  the  Afitft 
heresy,  usee  the  following  language :  **  Tu  vero  emu  sis  Bex»  ei 
ft  nnllo  adpreheodi  formides,  aeditionem  paveads  populi  ne  Cr»- 
torem  omtiioni  in  pnblieo  eonfifeeris.  Relinqne  hane  stuititiiin 
.  .  ,  Tu  emm  ei  eapiil  populi,  »on  populus  capot  toiiin.'' 
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*which  she  liad  taken  refuge,  marries  Iier  against  the 
"wfll  of  her  relations  by  virtue  of  a  royal  prsBceptio.' 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  also,  a  point  in  which  we 
learn  from  history  that  nations  have  at  all  times  been 
peculiarly  sensitive,  the  actual  if  not  the  theoretical 
power  of  the  kings  appears  to  have  been  very  great. 
Chilperic  and  his  detestable  wife  afflicted  their  people 
by  arbitrary  exactions  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce 
thera  to  starvation  and  drive  them  to  rebellion. 
Fredegunda  heraelf»  when  her  cruel  heart  had  been 
touched  for  the  moment  by  the  death  of  her  children, 
feels  some  remorse  for  the  widely-spread  misery  she 
had  caused,  and  bums  the  tax  register  in  which  the 
victims  of  her  rapacity  were  noted  down. 

The  very  wide  interpretation  which  was  ^ven  to 
the  word  treason  (Isesa  majestas,  crimen  majestatis, 
infidt'litas  patriae,  infidelitas  regni  Francoruin ),  and 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  this  offence  was 
punished,  are  trustworthy  indications  of  the  height 
to  which  the  royal  power  had  l  isen.  Insults  offered 
to  the  king  or  his  family  might  be  punished  with 
death.  We  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours  ^  that  the 
Abbot  Lupentius  was  ac<  usi  d  by  Count  Innocentius 
of  having  uttered  proianum  aliquid  "  against  Brun- 
hilda ;  and  one  of  the  counts  in  ihe  charge  against 
.Sgidius  of  Rheims,  is  that  his  letters  contained 
sereral  things   de  improperiis  Brunichildis.'' 

1  Grtg.  nr.  ir.  47.  Ibid.  vi.  le.  Ibid.  vut.  II. :  "Befalibiu- 
qne  mamtaB  pnweptionibas  timere  ptnntiim  diiinlit  miDM," 
<  Gieg.  Tnr.  y.  26.  Ibid.  ?t.  37.   Ibid.  x.  19. 
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Another  fonn  of  treason,  which  wba  poniahed  with 
confiscation  and  death,  was  that  of  entering  into  cor- 
respondence -svith  a  foreign  enemy.  So  strict  waa 
the  bond  of  allegiance  which  united  sabjecta  to  their 
king,  that  not  only  was  it  treason  to  leave  the  do- 
minions of  one  Frankish  king  to  settle  in  those  of 

m 

another,  but  the  mere  quitting  the  country  without 

permission  was  u  treasonable  act,  and  might  be 
punished  by  contiscation.^ 

Such  fiMSta  as  these  and  many  others  that  might 
be  adduced,  such  as  the  violent  interference  of  the 
kings  in  the  course  of  justice,  and  the  dispensing 
power  which  they  appear  on  some  occamons  to  have 
exercised,  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  belief  that 
their  power  had  become  almost  despotic.  Yet  we 
should  be  wrong  in  drawing  the  full  condusion  wluch 
they  at  first  sight  seem  to  warrant.  We  are  consi- 
dering a  very  anomalous  periodi  in  which  different 
principles,  institutions,  and  nationalities,  were  strag- 
gling  for  existence  and  mastery,  unguided  or  unre- 
strained by  written  laws  or  even  by  experience  and 
usage. 

The  royal  power,  says  Guizot,  was  variable  et 
d^regl^:  aujourd'hui  immense^  demain  nuUe^  soave- 
raine  ici,  ignor^  ailieurs.*' *  The  juncture,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  preten- 
sions of  royalty,  and  the  more  so  because  at  that  time 
no  powerful  aristocracy  existed  to  resist  its  encroach- 
ments. 

1  Botb»  p.  135.  *  Gnisot^  Hist.  Gia6a^  p.  804. 
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We  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  rise  of  a  daas 
unknown  to  the  Franks  in  the  earliest  centuries  of 

their  history,  and  to  which  the  Salic  law  contains 
not  the  slightest  reference.  We  mean  the  aeigrnars^ 
whose  existence  and  privileges  were  not  folly  recog- 
ni&ed  or  legally  guaranteed  before  the  time  of  the 
Garlovingian  mayors. 

And  here  we  are  inclined,  with  Both,  to  attribute 
great  influence  to  the  Koman  civilisation  with  which 
tiie  Gauls  were  so  thoroughly  imbued,  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  but  most  of  all  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  civil  institutions  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
themsdves. 

The  warriors  of  Clovis,  under  which  designation  I 
include  all  free  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arms  (and 
not  Leudes  only),  entered  Gaul  as  freemen,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  political  equality,  bound  together  by  their 
common  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  necessary 
subordination  to  the  merely  official  authority  of  their 
civil  governors  and  military  kaders.    Very  different 
was  the  state  of  things  which  they  found  in  Gaul. 
There  existed  in  that  country  in  the  lime  of  Geesar, 
and  no  doubt  much  earlier,  a  kind  of  clanship,  and  a  re- 
lation between  lord  and  vassal,  unlike  anything  which 
is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  in  his  Germania.   The  great 
conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  iiad  excellent  opporr unities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  military 
life  was  passed,  has  left  us  a  clear  though  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Gallic  Comitafus.   He  speaks  in  more 
than  one  place  of  chiefs  and  generals  who,  in  addition 
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to  their  regular  foroeSy  had  followers  called  iwati  or 
Mldarii^  a  body  of  men  devoted  by  the  most  ^oiemn 

and  irrevocable  engagements  to  the  service  of  tLeu* 
leader.      Their  condition  of  life  is  this^  that  they 
share  all  the  goods  of  life  ^th  those  to  whom  tbey 
have  devoted  themselves.    Should  any  calamity  hefai 
their  chie&i  they  either  share  the  same  &te,  or  seek 
a  voluntaxy  death;  nor  was  it  ever  known  in  the 
liiemory  of  man  that  one  of  them  had  refused  to  die 
when  his  patron  had  been  killed."  ^  In  another  place 
he  says,  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul  there  are 
only  two  classes  of  persons  who  enjoy  any  degree  of 
rank  or  distinction;  for  the  plebs  are  regarded  almofit 
in  the  light  of  slaves,  undertaking  nothing  of  them- 
selveSi  and  sharing  in  no  counsels.    Most  of  tbem, 
when  oppressed  by  debt,  or  by  heavy  taxes,  or  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  the  more  powerlul,  enter 
into  a  condition  of  servitude  to  the  nobles,  who  exer- 
cise the  same  authority  over  them  as  masters  over 
their  slaves."  ^  Caesar  is  informed  by  the  Gauls,  on  one 
occasion,  that  there  were  private  persons  in  their  state 
who  exercised  great  influence  over  the  common  people^ 
and  who,  though  private  persons,  had  more  power 
than  the  magistrates  themselves.^    One  of  these  was 
DunmoriXy  who  maintained  a  large  Gomitatus  at  his 
own  expense.    Orgetorix  is  represented  as  having 

•  Cat.  Beil  Gall.  iii.  22.,  yii.  40. :  « JUtavicne  eum  snis  clien- 
liUw.-.  vjuibu^  more  Gallorom  nefas  est  etiam  in  eztrema  fottno* 
Ji^vivjo  ptttivaoa,  GergoTiaiD  profagit 

.  ^      B,  U.  vi.  13. 

»  X  >w  ttt     i.  17.   LoebeU'i  Gregor  ron  Tours,  pp.  83— S8. 
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escaped  the  pnnishmeiit  of  deatfa,  which  had  beeD 

awarded  against  him,  by  bringing  his  whole  clan 
(famiiiam),  to  the  number  of  10,000  men,  and  all  his 
elieiitB  and  debtors,  to  the  place  of  triaL   These  and 

similar  passages  have  been  most  erroneously  consi- 
dered as  parallel  to  the  13th  chapter  of  Tacitus'  Ger- 
mania  and  some  passages  in  the  work  of  Anunianas 

Marcellinus.'^  For  where  luis  Tiicituii  ever  liiiited  at 
the  sei  vitude  of  the  German  plebs  to  any  class  of 
nobles  ?  or  of  individuals  setting  at  nought  the  an* 
tliuiity  of  the  magistrates  witli  an  army  of  dependent 
clients  ?  The  honourable  devotion  of  ireemen  to  a 
kingt  <v  A  chosen  leader,  as  good  safajects  or  brave 
companions,  has  nolhin^^^  in  common  with  the  com- 
pelled devotion  of  the  miserable  serfs  and  bankrupts 
of  whom  CflBsar  speaks.   The  similarity  between  the 

passages  thus  com])ared  is  entirely  bupcrhcial ;  their 
essential  difference  may  be  seen  on  a  first  perusal. 

The  interval  between  dass  and  ehss  thus  eaiiy 
existing  among  the  Gauls  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  during  their  long  servitude  to  the  Romans. 
The  Frankish  conquerors  saw  the  wealth  of  the  coon* 
try  accumulated  in  the  hands  ot  a  few,  in  contrast 
with  general  poverty  and  dependence.  And,  though 
the  presence  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  could  not  but 
make  some  difference  to  both  extremes,  yet  as  the 
Boman  proprietors  kept  the  greater  part  of  their  pos- 

>  Ammkm.  Mar€§Ui$u  xyi.  12. :  ^  Chrodomaaiu  rex  Alemman- 
noram  —  m  dedit^  comitesque  cjiu  dvoeati  nnmero  •  .   .  . 

flagitium  arbitrati  post  regem  viifm,  vel  pto  rege  aoa  mori,  si  ita 
tulerit  ca&us  tradidere  se  vinciendos** 
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fleasiooBi  and  contiaued  to  rule  over  their  dependants, 
they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  invaders  a  spectade 
of  splendour  and  authority  which  could  not  Ikil  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  rivalry.    The  rich  and  fortunate 
freeman  learned  to  regard  himself  as  the  natural 
superior  of  his  poorer  fellow  ;  while  the  latter,  in  his 
turn,  became  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  porchaaing 
seenrity  and  sostenance  by  the  sacrifice  of  indepen- 
dence*   The  opposing  principles  which  regulated  the 
ownership  and  employment  of  German  and  Gallic 
Roman  property  came  into  collunon,  and,  as  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  worse  pre- 
vailedt   It  became  a  great  object  of  ambition  to 
amass 'property  in  land;  and,  ba  it  was  not  easy  at 
that  period  to  convert  agricultural  produce  into 
moneyi  this  accumuhition  inevitably  led  to  the  main- 
tenance of  numerous  dependants.    The  active  and 
fortunate  became  continually  richer  and  more  power- 
ful; while  the  unfortunate,  the  weak,  and  foolishy 
grew  poorer  and  feebler :  and  losing  their  rights  with 
their  property,  sank  into  a  state  of  hereditary  and 
hopdess  dependence.   And  thus^  in  the  time  of  Gsil 
Martel,  we  find  a  state  of  things  formally  acknow- 
ledged and  established,  in  which  one  class  of  trteuiea 
are  gradually  pressed  down  into  the  condition  of  seris* 
An  uligarcliy  of  wealth  and  office  arises,  which,  in 
still  later  times,  is  developed  into  a  nohiliiy  of  birth ; 
and  a  graduated  scale  of  authority  is  formed,  ex- 
tending from  the  monarch  to  the  slave. 

But  though  the  foundations  of  that  semi-feudalism, 
which  comes  so  prominently  forward  under  the 
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^venunent  of  Carl  Martei,  were  laid  in  the  earlier 
put  o[  the  MwrnngmMk  penod,  the  utrnctnre  itadf 
did  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  is  oommonly  supposed.  A 
very  convincing  argument  in  fi&vonr  of  thia  Btati^nifflit 
has  been  derived  6x1111  tfaeongiiMal  meanii^  of  oortain 

"Words  As^iich,  iii  l.Li!er  i;ii.cs,  muiual  re- 

lation of  lordahip  and  dependence.    Xlie  Yaania  or 

ViR8Sfllll]8y  iriuch  in  CttAiyingMi  ^mtm.  tigoS&BB 

clusively  a  freeman  in  the  iwitar\-  r-wiinue  01  the 
king  or  other  seignior,  ia  naed  in  the  Salic  and 
Alcmannic  laws  for  persona  m  a  Me  of  senriiude; 
and  in  the  former  code  the  Weregeld  of  the  Yassua 
ia  only  thirty  aolidL^ 

The  latter  meamng  of  the  term  generally  prevailed 
in  Merovingian  times,  although  two  or  three  i^uiated 
and  doubtful  poaaagea  have  been  brought  forward  in 
iHuch  it  seems  to  be  used  of  a  dependent  freeman.' 
As  soon,  of  course,  as  it  came  into  frequent  use  to 
denote  the  more  honourable  relation,  the  original 
meaning  became  obsolete. 

A  corresponding  change  may  be  observed  in  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  ^a^nuw*  (senior),  which  ia  used  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  to  denote  any  superior  in  hia  rehtioii 
to  those  under  his  authority*    Thus  the  king  is  called 

*  Vassus  and  Vassallus  are  synonymcs  (from  the  dimiDUtive 
Vasaletus  is  derived  the  French  word  Valety  Lex  Salicoy  pact. 
XXXV.  (ed.  Johan.  Merkel ;  Berlin,  1850) :  "  Si  quia  Vassum 
ad  taiaiaUtiam  (quod  est  horogaao>  puella  ad  ministerium) 
.  .  •  ,  furaverit  aut  occiderit  cui  fuerit  adprobatum  1200 
danarioe,  qui  faciunt  pnlldos  30,  culpabilia  judtcetnr.*'  Botb, 
p.  368.   Lex  Alernan.  79.  3.   Mon.  Grerm* 

s  Both,  p.  369. 
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the  Senior  of  Lis  subjects,  the  count  of 
the  bishop  and  abbot  of  their  mfsA 
even  the  chief  of  a  band  of  maidev 
same  name.    But  in  the  eighth  cent 
be  used  of  the  king  and  other  powei  «^ 
their  relation  to  their  dependent  A<r 
A  model  was  presented  to  the  I 
seal,  for  the  formation  of  priva' 
great  landed  proprietors  of  Gaul 
as  well  as  in  North  Britain  and 
the  instittttions  of  clans  had  long 
impolse  was  also  given  to  the 
seigniorship  by  the  insecurity  o 
those  unsettled  times,  when  the 
called  upon  to  retain  by  fore 
lawfully  acquired,  and  the  : 
servitude  from  the  perpetual 
weakness  was   exposed.  1 
homines  or  dependent  vassr 
any  order  of  nobility,  since  n 
to  any  other  privileged  da 
the  right  in  this  case  was  o* 
the  number  of  seigniors  w 
great  expense  which  necc- 
tenance  of  homines.  The 
course  the  king  himself, 
possessions  in  every  pai 
Vai$9i  D&minieiy  as  his  i 


«  Murculf,  L  7n     1.  Greg. 


;n(]; 
:  rights 

•  V  ditfereut 

,fiitjngiii«W 

servile^' 

;  jjjs  were  um^ 
holder,  yet  they 
-xisteJ.    The  a<i- 
:  i-nant  or  ingenuuft 
11  of  his  rent, 
the  aids  and  services 
articulariy  in  the  ^ 
' .nit,  and  his  right  of 
place,   hi  the  eighth 
:ifit  in  his  esse  sta)  ^ 
:  dependence  has  gro^ 
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Carlovingian  times,  answered  to  the  Anstrastiones 
mentioned  in  the  Salic  hw,  as  diese  to  the  Coinites 
**  in  pace  decus  in  bello  pn^sidium  of  still  earlier 
times*  They  stood  in  the  closest  personal  relation  to 
the  king,  to  whom  they  resigned  for  ever  all  their 
rights  as  freemen  and  citizens,  in  return  for  free 
maintenancei  the  royal  fiiYoar  and  protection,  and 
the  nnmerons  advantages  which  their  position  na- 
turally brought  with  it.  The  oath  by  which  they 
bound  themselveSi  on  entering  into  this  relation,  was 
either  diflerent  in  kind  to  that  which  every  subject 
was  called  upon  to  take,  or  if  the  same,  acquired 
additional  solemnity  by  being  made  to  the  king 
in  person,  between  whose  hands  the  royal  vassal 
placed  his  own. 

The  connexion  between  other  seigniors  and  their 
vassals  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  Every 
dependent  freeman  swore  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
his  superior,  and  bound  himself  to  a  life^long  servicey 
from  which  there  were  no  means  of  escapiiiL'  lifter- 
wards.  So  strict  was  the  bond  thus  formed,  and  so 
eilfectnally  did  the  seigniors  of  Carlovingian  times 
assist  each  other  in  maintaining^  their  autliurity, 
that  to  receive  or  hai'bour  a  fugitive  vassal  was 
forbidden  by  the  law — which  even  required  that  he 
should  be  sent  Imck  to  his  seignior  for  punishment. 

But  besides  the  Yassi,  whose  relation  to  their 
seignior  was  simply  a  personal  one,  there  was  another 
class,  which  in  Carlovingian  times  had  also  fallen 
into  a  state  of  hereditary  servitude.  These  were 
originally  free  settlers,  who,  having  no  property  of 
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tbeir  owQ^  ooeopied  llie  lands  of  others  on  certain 
coDditSoDL    Am  mm  aa  the  knd  began  to  scea- 

miilaxe  in  tbe  hands  of  a  few,  it  became  caatomarj 
for  the  poon^r  freemen  to  seuk  on  the  rojal  domauos, 
tlie  tenitoiT  of  tbe  Clmdi,  and  o€  the  gxeet  lay  pro- 
prietors,  where  they  received  portions  called  Mansi, 
on  ccuidition  of  pajing  a  Axed  ivui  in  kind.^  This 
natQiml  fdatim  liLiwfKn  kndlofd  end  tenant  existed 
early  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  but  was  at 
tliat  UMC  fjnee  from  the  servile  character  into  which 
it  sufaeeqoendy  degenented.  Such  aettkre  weie 
originally  at  liberty  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion 
that  had  been  ^lumed  by  simply  giving  up  the  land; 
they  contracted  no  peraonal  or  perpetoel  obligations 
like  iLl:  \  assu>,  Vui  rained  all  their  inherent  rights 
as  citisens  aodlreemeD.  Man^h  or  ^urms  of  this  kiod, 
vere  elao  h^  by  liti  end  Servi  en  n  Tery  diftreet 
tonu.v,  ^iid  we  nnd  diiierent  properties  distingiiislied 
as  M.imi  {fhjfnuilts^  J/fxnst  Udilm^  Mami  sm^ila. 
And  though  in  later  times  these  tenns  were  used 
quite  irrv>pei:tivcly  of  the  rank  of  the  holder,  yet  they 
imply  that  such  a  distinction  kad  existed.  The  ad- 
rentage  on  the  ride  of  the  free  tenant  or  ingennns 
consisted,  not  only  in  the  limitation  of  his  rent,  and 
in  the  lees  irksome  natura  of  the  aids  and  services 
leqnired  of  hinii  bat  more  pertienlariy  in  ih0  kr* 
minahU  iiaiare  of  hU  aiji^ement^  and  Aw  right  of 
free  migradim  from  plau  to  place.  In  the  ei^th 
century,  however^  we  see  that  in  his  ease  also  the 
peioumii  relation  of  hfe-long  dependence  has  ^rown 
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up,  and  that  he  has  been  pressed  down  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  Htm.  He  has  lost  the  power  of  mi* 
prat  ion,  and  has  begun  to  pcrfonn  services  for  Ins 
landlord  wliich  had  formerly  heon  considered  incom- 
pttible  with  freedom.  At  a  still  later  period,  when 
the  number  of  independent  freemen  had  become  very 
small,  the  last  privilege  which  they  possessed,  of 
having  their  rent  in  kind  fixed  at  a  maximum,  was 
extended  both  to  liti  and  servi ;  and  thus  almost  all 
distinction  between  these  three  classes  was  lost,  and 
the  free  settlers  were  absorbed  into  the  class  of  serfs. 

In  tlie  time  of  Carl  Martel  then,  the  retinue  of  the 
seigniors  was  composed  of  the  vassals  whose  character 
we  have  explained,  and  the  freemen  who  held  por- 
tions of  their  land  at  a  rent  in  kind.  They  were 
both  comprehended  under  the  general  term  hominea^ 
of  whom  the  vassi  came  to  be  considered  the  superior 
class.  The  duties  of  the  vassi  are  not  easily  de- 
finable, but  thej  were  chiefly  military  in  their  naturci 
and  such  as  were  not  deemed  unbecoming  of  freemen ; 
while  the  military  services  which  all  freemen  owed 
the  king  were  rarely  claimed  more  than  once  a  year, 
when  the  vassals  were  required  to  be  in  readiness  to 
march  at  any  time  and  in  any  direction. 

The  very  principle  of  the  seigniorship  is  incom- 
patible, not  only  with  public  freedom,  but  with  order 
and  good  government.  When  any  considerable  por- 
taon  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  owe  a  closer 
allegiance  to  some  other  human  authority,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal,  than  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  workings  of  the  machine  of  state  must 
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be  impeded  and  irregular.  Every  seignlorsliip, 
every  ecclesiastical  immnnity  ihrou^oat  the  land, 
was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  law  and  jnatiee, 
a  strongiiold  for  all  those  who  dealred  to  evade  tlicir 
duties  to  their  country.  They  were  fraught  with 
the  greatest  dangers  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  the 
administration  of  justicCi  and  the  constitution  of 
the  army. 

The  military  system  of  the  Franks,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  fonnflod  on  the  oatli  of  fidelity  to  the  king, 
the  universal  obligation  of  the  freeman  to  serve  him 
gratuitously  in  \var,  at  tlie  suininons  and  generally 
under  the  command  of  the  court  ot  the  gau  or  pagus. 
The  working  of  this  system  was  first  seriously  imr 
peded  by  the  immense  accumulation  ot  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  to  whom,  in  very  many  cases^ 
immunities  (exemptions  from  the  usual  burdens  and 
obligatiuns  attaching  to  landed  property)  had  been 
granted  by  pious  but  short-sighted  donors. 

The  immunities  of  the  Church  were  in  a  great 
measure  closed  against  the  military  ban  of  the  count 
and  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  who  could  only  act 
indirectly  and  imperfectly  through  the  advocate  of 
the  bibliop  or  abbot.  ^  While  the  property  of  the 
Church  had  be^  of  moderate  extenti  the  incon- 
venience Mt  was  comparatively  slight;  but  the  ex- 
cessive liberality  of  the  Merovingians  not  unfre- 
quently  excluded  the  count  and  his  authority  from 
nearly  half  his  gau. 

The  same  inconveuience  was  felt,  though  in  a  less 

'  ivulii,  p.  *i54. 
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degree,  in  the  case  of  lay  proprietors,  who  gathered 
large  numbers  of  homines  about  them.  The  very 
liability  to  gratnitouB  military  seryioe  which  had  onoe 
been  their  pride  and  pleasure,  drove  the  impoverished 
free  men  into  a  state  of  vassalage:  both  because  they 
found  it  easier  and  safer  to  neglect  the  ban,  when 
under  the  protection  of  a  powciiul  chief;  and  because, 
if  compelled  to  serve,  the  expense  of  their  equipment 
and  maintenance  fell  in  part  upon  the  adgnior.  The 
terrible  results  of  the  development  of  these  imperia 
in,  imperioy  favoured  as  it  was  by  the  imbecility  of 
the  later  MeroidngianSi  are  witnessed  in  every  page 
of  contemporary  annals.  The  civil  and  military  con- 
stitution of  the  country  was  destroyed,  and  general 
government  existed  but  in  name.  The  country  was 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  petty  tyrants,  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  who,  while  they  oppressed  their  vassals,  set 
them  an  example  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  trea« 
son  to  the  king.  Acknowledging  no  right  but  that 
of  the  stronger,  they  carried  on  perpetual  feuds  with 
one  another;  or,  if  they  united  for  a  time,  it  was 
generally  in  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
or  the  authority  of  the  government.  In  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  rise  of  Carl  Martel 
to  supreme  authority,  we  find  the  prototype  of  that 
atate  of  things  which  existed  in  England,  under 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  when  the  law,  if  It  interfered 
at  all,  had  to  appear  as  one  among  a  thousand  strug- 
gling powers.  Happily  for  the  Frankish  empire, 
when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  there  were 
giants  in  the  land,  powerful  enough  to  curb  for  a  time 
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this  hydraheaded  tyranny,  and  sufficiently  free  from 

superstition  not  to  siirink  from  mulcting  the  Church 
of  a  portion  of  its  corrupting  wealth.    The  transiticm 
from  the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century,  to  sometliinii  like  law  and  order, 
and  a  central  government  capable  of  defending  both| 
was  made  by  Carl  Martel,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
of  the  middle  ages.   His  indomitable  energy  and  mili- 
tary genius  enabled  him  to  subdue  all  who  opposed 
him  in  arms ;  and  he  then  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  reconstructing  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  state, 
from  such  materials  as  he  found  at  hand. 

To  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror  as  lie  was,  and  was 
obliged  to  be,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  soldiers ;  his  first  object,  therefore^  was 
to  njet  at  tliose  who  liaJ  iiitlierto  in  various  wavs  evaded 
their  military  duties.  The  seigniorship  and  the  imma* 
nities  were  facts  with  which  the  old  military  constita* 
tion  was  incompatible.  They  could  not  be  destroyed, 
for  they  had  already  taken  deep  root  in  the  social 
sjrstem;  they  must  therefore  be  acknowledged  and 
legalised,  but  placed  under  superintendence  and 
brought  into  subservience  to  the  wants  and  purposes 
of  thestate.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  obligation  to  perform  military  service  was  extended 
to  bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  expected  to  appear  ia 
the  field  at  the  head  of  all  those  of  their  homines 
who  were  amenable  to  the  general  war-ban ;  tliat  is,  of 
course,  all  the  freemen  who  lived  upon  their  territory, 
or  attached  themselves  to  their  person.  The  lay 
aeigniors  too,  since  they  had  in  a  great  measure 
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usurped  the  functions  of  the  counts,  were  compelled 
undertake  his  responsibilities  together  with  his 

inghts  and  powers,  and  to  answer  for  the  appearance 
of  all  the  freemen  among  their  vassals. 

Like  the  counts,  they  were  subjected  to  penalties 

for  leaving  any  of  their  homines  behind,  and  made 
responsible  for  the  state  of  their  equipments,  and  for 
thdr  behaviour  in  the  field.  The  homines  of  the 
seigniors  had  many  advantages  over  the  free  pagenscs, 
which  continually  tended  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
former.  The  seignior  was  bound  by  custom,  as  well 
as  interest  and  indination,  to  pay  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  followers,  who  derived  besides  much 
mutual  aid  from  tiiio  close  connexion  with  one 
another.^ 

A  right  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

scigniorship  attained  its  vast  importance  will  enable 
us  to  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  benefieia,  with  which  it  afterwards  became  in- 
separably connected.  Tiie  form  whicli  society  had 
assumed  during  the  seventh  century  was  brieily  this: 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land^  the 
seigniors  or  liege  lords  luid  gathered  round  ihcin  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  whole  nation,  and  had 
attained  to  a  state  of  semi-independence*   They  stood 

1  1  he  duty  of  Wacha,  or  keeping  guard,  and  of  defending  tho 
bor<lf  of  the  empire,  was  also  gratuitous  ;  but  borderer?,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  more  fre(iU(  nt  culls  upon  them,  were  exempt-  «I  from 
the  general  ban.  Tiie  publican  fuuctioucs,  as  the  building  of 
bridge?,  roads,  palaces,  &c.,  were  also  gratuitously  performed  ;  nor 
irere  ilw  free  bomineB  of  a  aeignior  iu  any  way  exempted  by  law 
from  tbfitd  general  aer?lces. 
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on  the  once  level  plain  of  Germui  freedom  like  the  ^ 

massive  but  isolated  pilLirs  of  a  ruined  temple,  sup-  i 
porting  Dotliiug  but  themselves,  and  unconnected  with 
each  other.  They  were  too  strong  to  be  thrown  dowD, 
but  tliey  mi^diL  p.iliaps  be  brought  into  liarmonious 
relation^  and  be  made  to  sustain  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
state.   It  needed  all  the  enei^  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  a  Ca:  !  31.irtel  to  effect  this  object.    He  performed 
by  no  means  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task,  when 
he  stmck  down  the  rebellious  and  tamed  the  haughty 
into  submission.    He  knew  that  no  strong  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  force  alone*  It  was  necessary 
to  bind  the  seigniors  to  the  throne  by  their  own  in- 
terests ;  to  devise  sotne  plan  by  which  zeal  and  devo* 
tion  might  be  rewarded  without  too  great  a  sacrifice ; 
by  which  disloyalty,  and  even  a  want  of  ready  obe- 
dience,  might  be  punished  without  a  continual  recourse 
to  arms*    To  supply  this  desideratum  was  the  main 
object  of  the  beneficia  or  non*hereditary  grants  of 
land. 

The  common  opinion  respecting  these  b  well  knovni 
and  has  already  been  referred  to.  According  to  Eich- 

horn,  Savigny,  and  others,  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  military  fiefs  on  its  subjugation  by  Clovis, 
and  the  beneficial^  we  might  almost  say  the  feudd 
avtttem,  appeared  in  its  full  development  in  the  sixth 
contury<^   Others  derive  the  beneficia  of  Carlovin* 

t  ivichb^u  thinks  bj  the  wars  of  Carl  Martel  and  Pepio,  the 
|jM«-«.'»4i*<>  Qi*  iummoning  of  volunteers  was  changed  into  i7aiijit<^ 
I .  vwfc4»»*i*^**,^  ^^)'*    ^"      Kipuarian  laws,  the  power  of  tbe  ban 
^.vv4i     \h»  king  in  the  7th  century. ,  Vid.  Bath,  pp.  199, 
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gian  times  from  the  benejicia  militaria  of  the  E.omaDS, 
and  suppose  that  the  lands  which  were  first  held  at 

iN'ill,  were  subsequently  •granted  iur  life,  and  ulthuately 
iu  hereditary  possession*  Guizot  thinks  that  ail  three 
tenures  existed  together. 

Th(.  I'rankish  kings  from  Clovis  tloAvn wards  pos- 
sessed large  landed  estates  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire which  bore  the  name  of  jUcus,  and  from  which 
they  were  accustoiacJ  to  reward  their  followers.  Un- 
der the  Merovingians  the  grants  of  fiscal  laud  appear 
to  have  been  almost  exdusiyely  free  and  unconditional 
gifts  \  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  beneficia,  in  the 
Carlo vingian  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  whole  history 
of  Gregory.  But  when,  as  we  have  shown,  it  became 
a  question  of  existence  to  the  government  to  secure 
the  dependence  of  the  seigniors,  the  end  in  vunv 
could  not  be  answered  by  hereditary  grants.  To 

have  enriched  the  seigniors  in  this  uianucr  from  tiic 
fiscuSy  would  but  have  weakened  the  crown  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  its  unruly  subjects,  and  added  fuel  to  the 
lire  which  was  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  state. 
Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  a  new  species  of  en- 
dowment by  nan-hereditary  grants^  not,  as  some  sup* 
pose,  revocable  at  will,  but  subject  tu  forfeiture  for 

**  Montesquieu  regards  the  hcnoficia  as  crown  lands  (granted  to  the 
Leude»\  wbich  were  originally  held  at  will,  but  through  various 
■bases  Lad  become  hereditary ;  so  that  Carl  Martel  wm  obliged  to 
Iband  a  new  set  of  beneficia — the  Carlovingian.*' 

>  Whether  cingle  cases  occur  of  sucii  temporary  and  revocable 
grants,  analogous  to  the  precaria  and  stiuiUr  properties  held  of 
the  Chnrchi  we  eaimot  stop  to  Inquire. 
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treason  or  disloyaltyi  aad  in  ail  cases  terminable  cU  iiu 
decUh  of  Ae  grantor. 

These  were  the  beneficia  of  the  Carluviiigians, 
which  naturally  became  a  great  object  of  rivalry  and 
ambition  to  the  seigniors,  as  affording  the  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  their  homines.    The  bene- 
ficia attached  some  by  their  hopes^  and  others  by  their 
fears,  and  taught  all  to  look  at  the  crown  as  the 
fountain  of  profit  as  well  as  honour.    The  holders  of 
beneficia  from  the  crown  were  not  identical  with  the 
royal  vassals,  or  vassi  dominici,  though  the  same 
persons  frequently  stood  in  both  relations  to  the 
king,  and  the  two  classes  were  gradually  merged  in 
one  another.    The  relation  of  vassal  to  his  lord  was 
entirely  personal,  and  there  were  vassi  who  had  no 
benejiday  just  as  there  were  beneficiaries  who  were 
not  vassals.^  Yet  it  was  natural  that  the  king  should 
seek  those  as  vassals  whose  aid  he  could  depend  upon 
in  war,  and  that  he  should  wish  to  strengthen  their 
builds  anil  increase  their  personal  diirnity,  by  bestow- 
ing beneficia  upon  them.    And  thus  the  vassi  domi- 
nici became  in  the  course  of  time  the  largest  holders 
of  beneficia.    The  beneficiaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  were  not  necessarily  vassals,  were  obliged 
to  seek  in  person  the  renewal  of  their  grants  from 
every  fresh  successor  to  the  crown.    The  opportuiiity 
therefore  was  presented,  and  eagerly  seized,  of  gradu- 
ally bringing  the  holders  of  beneficia  into  a  peculiarly 
close  relation  of  dependence  and  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign.   And  thus  these  difierent  classes  ap- 

>  Both,  429. 
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proacbed  each  other  so  nearly  that  the  dibtinctioa 
was  eyentnaUy  lost  sight  of. 

Though  it  is  evident  that  the  funds  employed  by 
Government  to  conciliate  and  reward  devotion 
maid  go  much  further  on  the  system  of  beneficiA 
than  of  hereditary  grants,  yet  they  did  in  fact  fall 
short  of  the  exigencies  ot  tiie  state ;  and  it  was  this 
deficiency  of  means  which  impelled  Carl  Martel  and 
his  son  Pepin  to  take  extraordinary  measures  in 
regard  to  the  Church.  The  object  and  effect  of  the 
most  &mous  of  these  —  the  Secularisation — have 
been  spoken  of  above  (p.  302.);  but  its  great  import* 
ance  will  perhaps  excuse  a  further  mention  of  it,  in 
tiiis  connexion. 

We  have  seen  how  the  matchless  vigour,  ^vise  coun- 
selS)  and  good  fortune  of  the  Carlovingians,  enabled 
them  to  tame  the  unraly  spirit  of  the  great  lay 
seigniors,  and  to  yoke  them  to  the  car  of  state.  They 
had  a  still  more  difficult  task  before  them,  to  diminish 
the  wealth,  to  curb  the  excesses  and  humble  the 
pride  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 
In  reading  the  history  of  the  later  MerovingianSi  we 
are  struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  how  promi* 
nent  a  part  is  taken  by  prelates  of  the  Church,  in  the 
most  disgraceful  intrigues  and  murderous  feuds  of 
that  blood-stained  age.  When  not  restrained  by 
religious  considerations,  a  simple  priest  could  be 
factious,  licentious,  and  cruel,  with  far  greater  safety 
than  the  mightiest  layman,  liven  in  the  age  of  Chil" 
peric  and  Fredegunda,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Church  were  generally  respected,  and  the  sacred 
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office  and  separate  jurisdiction  of  its  ministers  too 

often  procured  for  them  impunity  in  crime.  The 
bishops  and  abbots  therefore,  whose  splendid  reve- 
nues  and  numerous  vassals  placed  them  on  a  level 
with  the  proudest  seigniors,  were  far  more  Jillit:ult  to 
deal  with  than  the  most  wealthy  and  turbulent  of  the 
laity.   To  this  was  added  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Gallican  clergy  had  fallen  into  complete  disorder- 
Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  the  absence  of  all  common  action  and  ready  com- 
munication among  tliemseives,  rendered  them  inde- 
pendent of  all  spiritual  authority,  and  even  of  that 
mutual  surveillance  which  sometimes  supplies  its 
place.    Both  history  and  experience  have  taught  us 
that  no  religious  community,  however  favourable  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  it  exists,  can  be 
long  preserved  from  corruption  without  the  constant 
watchfulness  and  interference  of  some  strong  autho- 
rity.   It  can  cause  us  little  surprise  therefore,  in  a 
period  so  fnll  of  infiueiiees  hostile  to  the  development 
of  the  Christian  life,  to  find  that  many  of  the  prelates 
of  the  Church  had  nothing  of  the  priest  or  the  Chris- 
tian about  them,  but  the  name ;  and  were  guilty  of 
the  most  terrible  and  shameful  crimes  which  disgrace 
humanity. 

To  restore  the  internal  discipline  and  morality  of 
the  Franktsh  Church  was  the  object  of  Wilfrid  (Boni- 
face) the  Englishman's  glorious  mission.  The  ruder 
task  of  bringing  it  into  some  degree  of  subservience 
to  the  state  was  performed  by  Carl  Martel  and  King 
Pepin.   Besides  the  expedient  already  mentioned  oi 
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placing  the  bishops  and  abbots  on  the  footing  of  lay 
seigniors,  and  requiring  them  to  bring  their  homines 
into  tlie  field,  these  rulers  took  advantage  of  the  disor- 
ganised state  of  the  hierarchy,  to  bestow  the  great 
prizea  in  the  Church  on  the  most  fiuthful  of  their  ser- 
vants, without  much  regard  to  mental  or  spiritual  fit- 
ness.   Tliis  had  been  done  before  the  time  of  Carl 
Martel,  but  with  him  it  became  the  rule  to  give  away 
sees  and  beneliLOS  to  those  who  would  turn  tliem  to 
secular  and  military  purposes.    A\''hat  was  attempted 
by  our  Henries,  in  the  case  of  Xhomas-jirBecket  and 
^^olsey,  was  here  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.    The  nephew  of  Carl  Martel,  Hugo,  held  at 
the  same  time  the  bishoprics  of  Paris,  Kouen,  and 
Bayeux.    Pope  Gregory  II.  complains,  in  a  letter  to 
Vigilius  of  Arles\  that  laymen,  solely  with  a  view  to 
temporal  honours,  assumed  the  tonsure  on  the  death 
of  bishops,  and  suddenly  became  priests.  "  In  the  time 
of  Prince  Carl  (Martel),"  says  Hincman,    in  the  Ger- 
man, Belgian,  and  Gallic  proTinces,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  almost  entirely  abolished,  so  that  bishops 
being  left  only  in  a  few  places,  the  bishoprics  were 
granted  to  laym^.''   He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
'*a  certain  Milo,  a  priest  by  his  tonsure,  but  in  his 
morals,  habits^and  actions  an  irreligious  layman,  who 
occupied  the  sees  of  Rheims  and  Trfeves  at  the  same 
time,  and  destroyed  them  lor  the  space  of  many  years, 
so  that  many  of  the  Eastern  Franks  worshipped  idols 
and  remained  unbaptized."^    The  influence  of  Carl 

1  Bouqaet,  if.  p.  IS; 

3  Hincmari  Opera  IL  p.  7^1.  (ad  £piieop.  de  jure  Metropolitan, 
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Martel  upon  the  Church  was  only  external  and  poli- 
tical. He  was  no  religious  reformer,  and  though  he 
aided  Boniface  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Franldsh 
clergy  under  the  stricter  discipline  at  Konie,  his  objects 
were  chiefly  secular ;  he  was  not  without  reverence  for 
religion  and  its  ministers,  but  he  regarded  the  Church 
chiefly  as  a  great  military  chest,  from  which  his  wars 
might  be  most  readily  supplied.^ 

The  famous  Act  of  the  Secularisation,  however,  is 
erroneously  attributed  to  Carl  Martel,  though  no 
doubt  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  inMnged 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  Churcli,  and  perverted  its 
revenues,  prepared  the  way  for  a  inure  wholesale 
spoliation.  That  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Prankish  Church  took  place  in  the  miJ^lle  of  rho 
eighth  century,  and  under  the  auspices  oi  (Jarloman 
and  Pepin.  It  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the 
revival  of  discipline  and  organisation  among  the 
clergy  which  those  princes  aided  Boniface  to  bring 
about.  The  pressing  wants  which  Carl  Martel  had 
supplied,  in  a  manner  so  injurious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  were  experienced  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  Oarloman  and  Pepin,  and  it  was 

xlir.  c  xx.}«  Ck>nf.  Chron.  Viriclttnenfle  (written  1115  a.  ix)^ 
BoQg.  HL  p.  864.$  and  Epiat.  Ghr^.  IL  ad  Epiacop.  (ap.  Sirmood. 
Condi.  Gall  torn.  i.  p.  513.)  Bonif,  Epiii.  5h  (ad  Zacfaar.}: 
<*Modo  autem  maxima  ex  parte  per  civitatea  episeopalea  aedei 
traditsQ  aunt  laieia  eupidia  ad  poaaidendam  vet  adaUeratia  Gleridi^ 
scortatoribniy  et  publicania  aeeolariter  ad  perfrnendom." 

'  OieteUTf  i.  746w  De  majoribua  domua  rc^uc  (ap.  Da  Chesafl^ 
Hist.  fVanc.  Script,  torn.  ii.  p.  2.):  **Garolu8  •  •  •  tea  Eodeaiaram 
propter  aaaidnitatem  )>eUorum  laicia  tradidit" 
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equal I3'  necessary  for  them  to  employ  the  wealth  of 
the  Church  in  propping  the  fiibrie  of  the  State*  But 
the  influence  of  Boniiacc  and  the  Bishop  of  Eomc 
induced  them  to  seek  their  ends  in  a  less  rude 
and  violent  though  equally  effective  manner.  They 
could  no  longer  suddenly  change  a  warlike  layman 
into  a  priest,  by  shaving  the  top  of  his  head  and 
investing  him  with  wealthy  benefices)  and  they  there- 
fore used  the  influence  and  mediation  of  Boniface  to 
obtain  from  the  clergy  a  voluntary  resignation  of  a 
Ittfge  portion  of  thdr  revenues*  The  matter  waa 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Lestines  (a.  d.  743), 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Secularisation  may  be  said 
to  have  been  consummated.  In  appearance  it  was 
a  still  greater  inroad  upon  the  ecclesiastical  rights 
than  any  which  even  Carl  Martel  had  allowed  him- 
self; but  in  fact  it  was  a  change  for  the  better,  since 
it  tended  to  rid  the  Church  of  a  class  of  ignorant  and 
licentious  bishops,  who  had  hitherto  corrupted  and 
disgraced  it.  The  terms  in  which  this  voluntary 
surrender  was  made  are  as  follows: — "Statuimus 
quoque^cum  consilio  servorum  Dei  et  populi  Cbristianif 
propter  iouninentia  bella  et  persecationea  cnterarum 
gentium,  qus9  in  circuitu  nostro  sunt,  ut  sub  precario 
et  censu  ahquam  partem  ecclesialis  pecuniss  (i.  e.  pro- 
perty) in  adjutorum  ezerdtus  nostri,  cum  indulgentia 
Dei  fdiquanto  tempore  retin^mus  ea  conditione  ut 
annis  singulis  de  unaquaque  casata  soiidus,  i.  e.  XH. 
denarii  ad  ecdesiam  vel  monasterium  leddantur;  eo 
modo  ut  si  moriatur  ille  cut  pecunia  commodata 
fuit|  Ecclesia  cum  propria  pecunia  revcstita  sit. 
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£t  iterum,  ai  neces&itas  cogat,  aut  Frinceps  jubeat 
precarium  renovetur  et  rescribatur  novum/'  ^ 

And  thus  were  both  lay  and  clerical  seigniors 
brought  into  subjection  for  a  time  by  the  vigour 
of  the  extraordinary  men  who  founded  the  second 

1  raiikish  dynasty.    Yet  this  policy  only  aimed  uZ 
the  control  and  guidance  of  the  irregular  and  im<* 
petuous  forces  which  existed  around  them,  and  not 
at  their  annihilation.    The  Carlovingians  decidedly 
favoured  the  seigniorship,  and  themselves  created  the 
beneficial  system;  and  they  used  them  both  to  carry 
out  their  schemes  of  conquest  and  empire.    But  a 
machine  which  proved  so  powerful  in  the  hands  of 
Carl  Martel  and  his  successors,  could  only  be  worked 
by  hands  like  theirs,  as  was  clearly  seen  when  the 
sword  of  these  mighty  warriors  passed  into  the  handa 
of  the  feeble  son  of  Charlemagne. 

The  difficulty  with  which  even  these  three  heroes 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  is  dearly 
seen  in  the  annals  of  their  reigns.  The  vasst 
domiuici,  though  curbed  for  the  time,  continually 
increased  in  strength,  and  gradually  developed  into 
a  feudal  aristocracy  of  birth.  That  such  a  class  of 
hereditary  nobility  had  not  hitherto  existed,  as  is 
generally  maintained,  might  be  satisfactorily  proved 
from  the  Salic  law  alone.  But  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  it  are  confirmed  by  the  History  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  which  contains  no  trace  of  a  Frankish 
nobility.    When  a  long-haired  Merovingiau  is  shorn 

1  Sirmond.  Cone  GalL  i.  p.  540. 
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of  his  royal  locks,  he  is  said  to  have  been  redaced  to 
ihe  rank  of  a  plebeian.  ^   When  the  royal  murderers, 

Ghildebert  I.  and  Clotaire,  are  consul  ting  upon  the  fate 
of  their  nephews,  they  debate  whether  they  should 
cat  their  hair  and  cause  them  to  be  regarded  like  the 
rest  of  the  plebs,**  (Utrum  incisa  csesarie  ut  reliqua 
Plebs  habeantur.)  When  the  historian  is  speaking 
of  a  powerful  or  distinguished  Frank,  it  is  always 
as  a  toeabhy  man,  or  as  iilling  an  important  office  \ 
never  as  a  man  of  noble  lineage  or  hereditary  ho- 
nours.'  That  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  a 
nobility  of  birth  among  the  Franks  is  not  accidental, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  where  hereditary  dis* 
tinctions  did  exist,  as  among  the  Gallo-Romans,  they 
are  always  noticed.* 

Yet  though  we  conceive  that  nothing  in  mediieval 
history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  seigniors,  under 
the  Carlovingian  mayors,  were  not  an  order  of  nubility 
in  the  proper  sense,  yet  it  required  but  a  few  changes 
and  a  little  time,  to  make  them  the  most  powerful 
hereditary  aristocracy  tliat  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
very  means  which  Carl  Martel  took  to  subject  them, 
served  in  the  sequel  to  increase  their  power,  and  to 
insure  them  a  victory  over  tlie  first  ordinary  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.  There  is  a  natural  tendency — 
scarcely  to  be  overcome  even  in  the  freest  states — in 
wealth  and  honours  to  become  hereditary.  And 

>  6ng.  itt.  18. 

^  Greg.  vUL  29.  el  paisiiii* 

*  In  the  FormnU  of  Hareidf,  it  Is  adrnMon  into  the  k!ng*t 
Mtbne  wliidli  la  made  the  ground  of  increased  weregeld. 
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whatever  the  tlieory,  and  even  the  practice  of  auch  a 
man  as  Carl  Martei  might  be,  respecting  the  bene* 
ficia,  it  was  inevitable  tliat  t\u-  ijrants  of  land  which 
had  been  made  to  the  father  would  in  ordinary  times, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  be  renewed  in  favour 
of  the  son.  This  would  happen  even  under  fearless 
and  powerful  monarchs;  but  how  much  more  so 
under  those  whose  chief  object  was  to  avoid  giving 
offence  ;  and  who  knew  that  by  depriving  a  single 
vassal  of  his  benehce,  or  even  disappointing  the  hopes 
of  an  expectant  heir,  they  would  draw  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  and  enmity  of  all  in  a  like  position  t  The 
process  by  which  the  beneficia^  and  even  the  office  of 
county  became  hereditary  was  so  gradual,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  particular  date  to  this  im- 
portant change ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  this  change 
had  been  completed  that  the  new  and  mighty  order  of 
nobility  took  its  rise,  which  has  played  so  conspicuous, 
so  briUianti  and,  in  some  countries,  so  glorious  a  part 
in  the  succeeding  history  of  Europe* 
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Au*  the  infiyrniAtion  which  Tacitus  has  given  us 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Germans  is  con- 
tained in  a  few  short  aentences ;  but  brief  as  they 
are,  we  find  in  them  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  subsequent  legislation,  and  the  broad  and  un- 
mistakable characteristics  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race. 
If  we  compare  the  scanty  notices  of  the  great  his* 
torian  with  the  later  codes  of  different  tribes,  and 
more  particularly  with  those  of  the  Salian  and  Ripu^ 
arian  Franks,  we  find  so  great  a  similarity  between 
them,  not  only  in  their  general  spirit,  but  in  some  of 
the  most  striking  of  their  provisions,  that  they  serve 
to  verify  and  illustrate  each  other. 

The  well  known  Salic  law  —  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  antiquity  —  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  a  barbarous  and  corrupted  latinity ; 
but  whether  it  was  originally  coui posed  in  the  Latin 
hinguage  is  still  a  subject  of  debate  among  antiqua- 
rians.  The  controversy  has  originated  in  the  very 

*  We  have  made  use  of  the  exoeUent  edition  of  Job.  Morkel, 
Lex  SftUcs^  BerliQ,  IBSO. 
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singular  that  the  oldest  editions  of  the  code 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  unknown 

import,  interspersed  through  the  Latin  text,  but 
having  no  apparent  connexion  with  the  sense.^ 

These  words,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Malberg 
Glo88f  are  considered  by  some  writers  to  belong  to 
the  ancient  Celtic  language^;  while  Jacob  Grimm 
declares  them  to  be  remnants  of  the  German  dialect 
in  which  the  laws  were  originally  composed,  and 
which  gradually  made  way  for  the  bastard  Latin  of 
Merovingian  times.  In  his  eyes  they  are  the  only 
"  planks  "  and  "  splinters  "  that  have  been  washed 
on  shore  from  the  shipwreck  of  the  old  Frankiah 
tongue,  and  on  that  account  worthy  of  the  notice 
both  of  the  lawyer  and  the  philologian.^ 

Without  entering  any  further  into  this  question, 
on  which  Leo  on  the  one  side,  and  Grinnn  on  the 
other,  have  argued  with  almost  equal  learning  and  ve- 
hemence, we  may  remark  upon  the  antecedent  impro- 
bability of  a  tlieory  which  maintains  that  German 
laws  brought  by  Germans  from  the  German  forests 
should  contain  the  remnants  of  a  Cdiie  dialect.  The 
theory  of  Grimm,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  merit 
of  being  in  harmony  with  the  Prankish  history;  and 
is  further  recommended  by  the  striking  results  of  Ms 
later  researches. 

'  The  first  edition  of  this  ancient  code  is  that  of  Herold,  who 
procured  it  from  the  librar^r  of  Fulda»  and  caused  U  to  be  printed 
with  the  so-called  Malberg  Gloss. 

«  Leo  "  Die  Malb.  Gloase."   (Halle,  1842.) 

*  Grimm'd  Vorrede  iiber  die  Maibeigiache  Gloese^  in  JohiOMi 
Merkel's  Lex  Salica. 
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The  exact  date  of  ihe  composition  and  promulga- 
tion of  the  Salic  law  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  great 
antiquity  oi  the  oldest  part  of  it  is  abundantly  at- 
tested both  by  external  and  internal  evidence.  The 
foundation  of  the  whole  code  is  found  in  the  iirst 
sixty-five  chapters.  From  tlie  sixty-sixth  to  the 
aeventy-dzth  we  have  the  additions  made  by  Glovis 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  which  are  also 
accompanied  by  the  Malberg  Gloss.  The  chapters 
from  the  aeventy^aeventh  to  the  hundred  and  fifth, 

are  the  work  of  Chilperic  II.,  Clotaire  11. ,  and  other 
Merovingian  kings,  and  are  without  the  gloss.  Be- 
sides the  code  itself  we  have  857  fragments,  collected 
under  the  head  of  Novellcv,  winch  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  additions  and  modifications  of  the  above 
mentioned  laws ;  forty  of  the  other  Novelle  are  taken 
from  Ala  l  ie's  Brei'iarium^  and  are  therefore  later 
than  tiie  year  506  a.d.,  and  146  contain  a  reference 
to  the  Christian  Church  and  the  holy  reliques.  At- 
tached to  some  of  the  older  MSS.,  are  several  longer 
and  shorter  Epibgues  in  which  some  account  of  the 
collection  and  promulgation  of  the  laws  is  attempted 
to  be  given.  One  of  these  is  as  follows:  "  Hoc  sunt 
qui  lege  Salica  tractaverwit  Wiaogast^  Widegast,  Aro- 
gasty  Bodegastj  Scdegasty  Wia&utandOf  in  Bodacham 
et  in  SalaclicE.  The  Prologues  of  other  MSS.  men- 
tion the  same  persons  and  the  same  places  of  abode. 
^  EmiiierwU  igitur  itUer  eoa  eUeti  de  phmbua  viri  qua- 
tuor  his  nomiiiibus  Wisogasttis,  Arogastus^  Stdegastus^ 
€t  Widogaetue  ^  {uUra  Henum)  sunt  in  Bodochem  et 
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Salachenif  et  WidochemJ*  ^   The  localities  here  men- 
tioned as  the  birthplaces  of  the  Salic  code  are  an- 
known,  but  we  liud  in  the  iaws  themselves  some  slight 
indications  of  the  geographical  podtion  of  the  Franks 
at  the  period  referred  to.  In  pact,  zlvii.  of  the  law,  the 
Si^lva  Carhonaria  ^  and  the  Ligere  (the  Ley  or  Ly),  a 
small  river  in  Belgium^  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Scheldt,  near  Ghent,  are  spoken  of  as  the  proper 
boundaries  of  the  Salic  land.    As,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  same  ehapter  that  the  Salic  law 
was  in  force  in  tlie  country  on  the  other  side  of  these 
boundaries,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  period  is 
here  referred  to  when  Gambmi,  and  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Souiinc,  had  been  conquered,  but  not 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  ancient  Salian 
lands.    These  later  conquests,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
made  by  Clodio.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
villages  from  which  the  above-named  lawgivers  were 
chosen,  lay  within  the  narrow  territory  above  de- 
fined.   And  this  supposition  agrees  particularly  well 
with  the  nature  of  the  laws  themselves,  adapted,  as 
they  are,  for  the  use  of  a  small  community.  Every- 
thing which  we  read  in  the  original  code  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  eariier 

^  At  the  end  of  the  Leyden  Codex  there  is  a  nmiUur  notice : 
^'Htec  sunt  aomimi  eorom  qui  feoerant  legem  Seliev^  Visoast^ 
Ssleanats,  Vieats  $  qui  rero  nuuisenmt  in  lege  in  budioe  do  mieio 
fUstratio." 

*  Waltz  (D.  alte  B.  d.  SaL  Frank,  p.  59.)  supposes  this  forest 
(Kohlenwald)  to  have  eztendod  from  the  R.  Samhre^  nsar  Thuio^ 
in  a  NW.  direction  towards  the  Scheldt. 
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part  of  the  fifth  century  (422  a^d.),  when  the  Frank- 

ish  territory  was  small,  and  its  iiiluibitants  compa- 
ratively few  and  poorj  aud  when,  too,  though  they 
had  ahready  come  into  contact  with  the  Komans, 
they  had  adopted  nothinjr  of  their  religion,  laws,  or 
manners.  The  singular  agreement  between  tlie  Salio  • 
code  and  some  passages  in  the  Germania  of  Tacitas, 
tends  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion,  and  renders  it 
extremely  improbable  that  so  vast  a  change  in  the 
cironiDStances  of  the  Frankish  people  as  was  broaght 
about  by  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  should  have  inter- 
vened between  the  time  of  which  Tacitus  speaks  and 
that  of  the  Salian  legislation*  We  plainly  perceive 
that  tlic  interval,  wiictlier  shorter  or  Ioniser,  had 
effected  but  little  change  in  the  condition  and  rela- 
tions of  the  people.  Nor  is  the  agreement  above 
referred  to  more  remarkable  for  what  is  said,  than  for 
what  is  omitted.  Neither  the  treatise  of  J'aeitus  nor 
the  Salian  code  contain  much  constitutional  law,  nor 
in  fact  anything  which  indicates  close  political  rela- 
tions, or  an  organised  system  of  government.  Their 
main  and  almost  sole  object  appears  to  be,  to  deter- 
mine and  uphold  the  personal  rights  of  the  freeborn 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Protection  for  the  life 
and  limbs,  the  property  and  honour  of  the  ingenumf 
is  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole. 

But  though  tliere  is  but  little  iu  the  ancient  Ger- 
man laws  of  what  we  call  the  State,  or  even  of  ex- 
tended social  life,  there  are  perpetual  references  to 
the  existence  of  a  very  close  relation  between  the 
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members  of  a  domua^  or,  in  the  widest  sense,  family  ^; 
which  corresponded  in  a  great  measure  to  the  gena  of 

the  early  Romans.  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  members 
of  these  houses  were  all  connected,  though  distantlyi 
by  blood  or  marriage ;  but  in  later  times  actual 
blood-relationship  was  not  an  indispensable  prerequi- 
site for  admission.  Into  such  a  family  every  free- 
man entered  at  bis  birth  as  a  partner  in  its  privi- 
leges  and  responsibilities.  The  looser  their  connexion, 
—  the  less  frequent  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world, — the  closer  were  the  ties  which  bound  the 
members  of  these  dans  together.  And  hence  it  is  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  baiic  code,  even  where  they 
only  regard  single  persons,  bear  rather  the  character 
of  international  than  of  private  law.  No  man  could 
either  sin  or  suffer  as  an  individual;  by  every  of- 
fence which  he  committed,  he  rendered  himself  and 
his  gentiles  responsible  to  all  the  members  of  another 
similar  corporation.  The  union  of  several  of  these 
houses  or  families  (which  held  a  certain  portiou 
of  land  in  common)  formed  the  larger  commu- 
nity to  whose  settlements  Tacitus  gives  the  name 
of  pagus^  (in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  word), 
and  the  Salic  law  that  of  viUa.  In  the  fifth  century, 
owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  land,  the  houses  had 
become  exclusive  corporations,  into  whicli  admission 
could  not  be  gained  if  a  nngle  member  of  them  ob- 

>  Toe*  Germ,  zxi. :  ''Luitur  enim  etiam  homicidiiiiii  certo  ar- 
mentortini  ac  peeorum  niiiBeio»  recipitqae  ratfi&edonem  tmhena 
domuaJ' 

*  PagiM  ia  alao  aaed  hj  Latin  writera  for  gau  or  emUom 
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jected.  Tet  the  Praceptum  of  the  kmg,  or  undis- 
turbed possession  of  a  portion  of  the  common  land 
for  twelve  months,  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  right.^ 

The  obligations  which  rested  upon  a  member  of 
these  corporations,  seem  at  times  to  have  outweighed 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  to  have 

become  so  uruTous  tliat  it  was  nccesbary  to  pro\'iJc 
a  means  of  escaping  irom  t\mm.  The  Salic  law 
actually  contains  a  formula  by  which  any  man  might 
free  himself  from  all  connexion  with  his  parentUlaJ^ 

The  social  distinctions  indicated  in  this  code 
have  been  noticed  in  another  portion  of  this  work ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  it  will  be  necessary 
brietiy  to  refer  to  them  again.  The  iiigh  honour 
paid  to  the  king,  even  in  the  very  ancient  period 
which  gave  birth  to  these  laws,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  all  vviio  stood  in  any  near  relation  to  him  were 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  law. 

Without  the  intervention  of  any  order  of  nobility, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  single  trace  throughout  the  code^ 
we  descend  at  once  from  the  king  to  the  freeman 
{Franeua  ingenma^  homo  tngmuus^  bora  inffeniims)^ 
placed  on  an  equality  with  whom  we  find  "the 
German  who  lived  according  to  the  Salic  law."-  (JSor* 
bona  qui  Uge  Saliea  vivit)  Next  in  order  to  the 
ingenuus  is  the  lituSj  who  was  no  doubt  identical 
with  the  serf  whom  Tacitus  represents  as  cultivating 

*  Vid.  Lex  Sal.  xlv.  De  migrantibus. 

'  Lkj,  Sal*  Ix.  De  cum  qui  m  de  parentUia  toilere  vuit. 
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P«««n  whoso  pro^'y^P^^^^^^"y^':^^ 
-  ^1^^  interval  beC^'i^'j^P^-ed  t2«^:. 

'-indin^  lei,  ^^^"''^  '''^J'  ^ere  allow : 
i?^"  ti-*  public  tl!  '"^^^^•"^'^  «»d  to  apt^- 

''"^  position  "  '^"'•^  t''^  Pue 

^7  ««Ic  raised  a^;"  ^acita.  « 

f  f    t'^o  classe rj  r  p'"°  <Ii^.- 

to  dZr^^" '  r 

f  «nd  the  ktCT  T  «^ 
'""'^  fr^«me«,  Who  w^'jL?  '''^  ^t  „J7^ 
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endeavoars  with  considerable  saooess  to  show  that 

the  term  possessor  was  used  of  every  Roman  who 
had  the  right  to  possess  land ;  while  the  tributarius 
was  identical  with  the  Boman  colonua^  and  held  a 
sort  of  middle  place  between  the  freeman  and  slave. 

Snch  are  the  only  hereditary  di&tinctious  of  which 
the  SaUc  law  takes  cognisance.  We  meet»  however, 
with  several  titles  denoting  temporary  rank,  derived 
from  offices  political  and  judicial,  or  from  a  position 
about  the  person  of  the  king. 

Among  these  the  Antrustiones,  who  were  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  idng,  and  formed  his  court, 
played  a  conspicuoos  part.  In  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  Salic  law  the  word  Antrustio  does  not  occur,  but 
the  same  persons  arc  designated  by  the  words  qm  in 
imstB  dammica.  Komans  who  held  the  same  posi- 
tion were  called  ConmvcB  Regis.  The  Antrustiones 
and  Convivje  Kegis  are  the  predecessors  of  the  Vassi 
Dominici  of  later  times,  and  like  these  were  bound 
to  the  king  by  an  especial  oath  of  personal  and 
perpetual  service.  They  formed  part,  as  it  were, 
of  the  king's  £Eunily,  and  were  expected  to  reside  in 
the  palace,  where  they  superintended  the  various 
departments  of  the  royal  household.  ^ 

Though  generally  employed  in  some  particular 
office  at  court,  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
king  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  hold  them* 
selves  in  readiness  for  any  task  which  their  royal 
master  might  please  to  impose  upon  them.    So  far 


>  Waifs,  Yer&M.  G«acli.  iL  m  396.  Na  i.  Botli,  p.  125. 197. 
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the  soil,  and  paying  a  rent  I  .•  lieredituy  order  of 
the  litus  was  not  free  is  »•  •  >  Saviornv  «>d  others 
his  master  and  the  fju  than  probable  that  they 
though  we  find  a  wci  ::ot  only  from  the  Roman 
that  of  the  free  TJu..  .:i  the  Liti  and  Pueri  Kegis.^ 
person  whose  \^\'  .  -t  leodis)  which  was  set  upon 
that  the  Liti  hn  uark  of  higher  birth,  but  arose 

in  the  interval  ^  cml  principle  that  every  person 
for  by  the  hi  ^vice  or  possession  of  the  king, 

enter  into  .  .aJer  the  more  especial  protection 

before  th<     ^  Aatrustio  were  a  Frankish  in- 

witli  rov^^  ^  .s.is  was  triple  that  of  the  other 
whose  ;  ;   if  a  possessor,   a  litus,  or  a 

caiin  •  M^..  triple  that  of  any  other  member  of 

r  .  ♦iiich  he  was  chosen. 

official  dignitary  of  which  the  Salic 
.ciiciou,  is  the  Grajio  (Graf,  Count), 
.vtUtt'd  by  the  king,  and  therefore  pro- 
,   i»ple  leodis.    His  authority  and  juris- 
,  ...vied  over  a  district  answering  to  the 
of  later  times,  in  which  lie  acted  as 
^  ,^^^^;juivo  of  the  king,  and  was  civil  and 
^v^trMv>r  of  the  people.    The  chief  person 


^  hundreds)  into  which  we  have  sup- 

1^  ^i*a  to  W  divided,  is  called  by  the  twofold 
^  ^k^jtniinu.<  and  Centenarim.^    This  ma^i^is- 


ut.  36. :  "  Conventus  autcm  secundum  con- 
^.«Am  rtttt  in  omni  centena  coram  comite  aut  suo 
yaiA.'^tA^io  ipsum  placitum  fiat." 
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irate  appears  to  have  been  elected  by  the  community 
at  large^  and  prerided  oyer  the  Melius  (court  of  law), 

whlc]i  was  held  in  the  o|)cii  air  at  certtiin  stated 
periods  for  the  administration  of  justice*^  The  place 
of  meeting  was  called  the  MaUoberg.  On  such  oc- 
casions, the  grailo  does  not  appear  to  have  tciken  any 
part  iu  the  proceedings,  but  to  have  held  a  position  ana* 
logons  to  our  county  sherifis  in  the  Ck)urts  of  Assiases, 
and  simply  to  have  carried  out  the  judgment  of  the 
court/^  The  actual  judges  were  a  certain  number  of 
freemen*  chosen  from  the  people,  and  called  for  the 
time  being  Rachinehiirgii^  who,  under  the  presidency 
ot  the  Thun^uSf  acted  the  part  of  a  college  of  judges 
or  jury.   A  regular  summons  preceded  every  trial, 

which  when  made  by  the  })huntifF  is  called  manjiire^ 
and  when  made  by  the  grafio,  hannire.  "  He  who 
summons  another/'  runs  the  law,  should  go  to  his 
house  with  his  witnesses;  and  if  he  be  not  at  liemie, 
then  he  (the  plaint ifi*)  may  call  his  (delendant's) 
wife  or  one  of  his  family,  and  make  known  to  them 
that  he  is  summoned."'*  In  other  cases  the  irraho 
himself  went  with  seven  Kachineburgii  to  the  house 
of  the  defendant,  to  demand  restitution  or  satisfac* 
tion,  or  to  comply  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
decree  of  the  court.  ^ 

1  Lex  Sal.  Ix.  In  mallo  ante  Thniiginiim. 
'  L«x  SaL  IL  De  ando  meto. 

'  Perhaps  eevea.  Lex  Sal.  I.  De  fides  factas :  ^*  Tunc  Grafio 
eoUegat  septc m  Rachineborgiiia  ^^^^^3  *i®  com  ipais  ad  etas 
illias  qai  Gdcm  fecit,"*  etc. 

^  Lax  SaL  i,  De  maDnira.  *  Lex  Sal  l> 
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The  penalty  for  non-appearance,  on  receiving  a 
summons,  was  veiy  severe ;  and  he  who  eonttima- 

cioosly  neglected  to  fulfil  the  verdiet  of  the  Rsehine- 

burgii  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king 
within  fourteen  mghis,^   If  he  still  failed  to  appear, 
the  fact  was  attested  by  a  certidn  number  of 
witnesses ;  this  formality  having  been  repeated  with- 
out effect  several  times,  the  delinquent  lost  the  king's 
protection,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  all 
persons,  including  his  own  wife  (uxor  sua  proxima), 
were  forbidden  to  feed  him  or  receive  him  into  their 
house,  under  a  penalty  of  fifteen  solidi.^   Besides  the 
Ivachineburgii  we  find  another  class  of  persons  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  whose  character 
and  fiinctions  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define. 
These  are  the  Sacebarone.     Their  triple  leodis, 
and  the  fact  that  they  might  be  chosen  either  from 
the  Pueri  Regis  as  well  as  the  Ingenui,  seem  to  show 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  king ;  nor  is  it  less 
evident  that  their  office  was  one  of  honour  and  im- 
portance*   Waitz  appears  to  think  that  they  were 
persons  learned  in  the  law,  who  were  summoned  to 
assist  the  deliberations  of  the  Rachineburgii  by 
their  superior  knowledge.^    This  hypothesis  is  too 
vague  to  be  satisfactory;  and  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
jecture, from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Sacebarone 
present  at  a  Mallum  was  limited  to  three,  and  that 

1  They  reckoned  nights  Ulka  all  ths  Germsnio  tribes.  Tag. 
Genn.  zl. 
>  Lex  SaL  M. 

*  Waiti,  Dub  al.  B.  d.  S.  Fr.  p.  1S2. 
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they  are  also  called  OhgrafioMa^  (vioe-comites  or  de- 
pa^  eomitB),  that  they  were  representatives  of  the 

graf  or  count  at  those  tribunals  at  which  he  was  un- 
able to  attend  in  person* 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  penal  portion  of 
the  Salic  code,  we  find  main  feature,  hi  a'^rcuiueiit 
irith  all  ancient  German  legislation,  to  be  the  practice 
of  atoning  for  every  crime,  ev«a  that  of  murder,  by 
a  fiiie  in  money  or  money's  worth.  This  peculiar 
sanction  of  the  law  was  evidently  founded  on  the 
right  of  revenge  awarded  by  the  Germaa,  in  common 
witli  tlie  Oriental  races,  to  the  nearest  relative  of  a 
murdered  man.  It  was  this  right  which  was  boimht 
off  and  satisfied  by  the  leodis  or  weregeld.  What 
Tacitus  says  on  this  point  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Salian  code.  The  Germans  are 
boond,"  he  says,  ^^to  take  up  the  feuds  as  well  as 
the  friendsliips  of  their  fathers  and  kindred;  but 
their  hostility  is  not  implacable,  for  even  homicide 
may  be  atoned  for  by  a  certain  number  of  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  the  whole  family  receives  satisfaction."  ^ 
And  elsewhere  he  says,  Those  who  are  convicted  of 
a  crime  are  mulcted  of  a  number  of  horses  or  cattle; 
part  of  the  fine  is  paid  to  the  king  or  the  State,  and 
part  to  the  injured  party,  or  to  his  relations.* 

The  whole  penal  code  of  the  Salian  Franks  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down.  In 
this  too  the  right  and  duty  of  revenge  may  be  com- 

^  Lex  Sal.  Ut*  De  grafiooe  ocoifiim. 

*  Tae.  Grcrm.  xzi.  *  Tm.  Qern*  zil. 
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muted  for  a  sum  of  money,  varying  according  to  the 
injury  inflicted  and  the  social  rank  of  the  sufiferer. 

The  intimacy  of  the  bond  by  which  every  man 
was  united  to  his  family  (domus  in  the  sense  ah'caJy 
explained),  rendered  the  members  of  it^,  associates 
both  in  his  guilt,  where  he  was  the  aggressor, 

and  in  his  claim  to  coni])ensation,  where  he  "was  ag- 
grieved. But  it  was  not  compulsory  on  any  one  to 
accept  the  compensation  offered  by  the  law.  Every 
freeman  could  refuse  it,  and  trust  to  his  own  re- 
sources to  procure  for  himself  a  retribution  more 
suited  to  his  taste.^  In  the  majority  of  cases^  how* 
ever,  a  man  would  be  indined,  or,  if  not,  would  be 
compelled  by  public  opinion,  to  accept  the  atonement 
offered  by  the  law;  which  was  moreover  sufficient  to 
satbiy  the  most  vindictive  heart*  The  nominal 
punishment,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  freeman  was  only 
a  fine  in  money,  but  the  consequences  of  inability 
to  pay  were  slavery  and  even  death.  The  punish- 
ment  of  death  was  denounced  directly  only  against 
slaves,  but  the  immense  amount  of  the  flnes  in- 
flicted in  certain  cases  must  have  noade  it  by  no 
means  uncommon  even  among  freemen.  Where  the 
murderer  was  an  ingcnuus,  and  his  whole  property 

*  Greg.  Tur.  ▼ii.  21.  King  Guntram  swetn  in  presence  of  the 
Optimatex  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother  Cyperic  on  £be- 
mlf  to  the  ninth  generation.  "Tune  Rex  jniaTit  omnibiis  opti- 
nstibus,  quod  non  modo  ipsum  (Eberolfum)  vemm  etiam  prog^ 
nlem  ejus  in  nonam  generstionem  deteret.**  Greg.  Tur.  Tii.  47. 
Chramnisindns  refuses  to  acoept  a  composition  for  the  mnrder  of 
bis  father,  Austrigisel,  and  soi^ght  a  bloody  revenge*  Yid.  Waiti^ 
Das  ftlte  R.  der  SsL  Frankeo,  p.  18$. 
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was  iusufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  he  had  to  declare 
in  the  presence  of  twelve  jurors  that  he  had  nothing 

either  above  or  bcluw  the  earth.  He  then  left  his 
house  naked  and  with  nothing  but  a  stati  iu  his  hand, 
and  his  relations  became  responsible  for  him.  If  any 
of  thera  could  not  bear  his  part,  they  had  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  as  the  culprit.  Where 
the  latter  had  no  relations  he  was  pat  up  for  sale  at 
four  successive  Malbergs.  If  the  sum  offered  for  him 
was  not  suOicient  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  to 
death.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  this  case  his  enemy 
had  to  play  the  part  of  executioner.^ 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  ieodis  of  a  simple 
freeman  was  200  solidi  (which  sum  was  tripled  when 
he  was  serving  in  war  or  was  in  truste  dommiea\  and 
that  the  value  of  a  cow  (us  we  learn  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  Ripuarian  code,  and  from  the  fine  exacted 
for  killing  that  animal)  was  only  one  sol,  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  the  cases  of  non-payment  were 
anything  but  rare. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  themselves,  we  find  them  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  place  and  time  of  their  composition. 

Necessity,"  as  has  well  been  said,  "  dictated  them, 
and  freedom  wrote  tliem  down."  Tliey  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  rude  and  free  people,  living  by  agriculture  and 
the  pasturage  of  cattle ;  ignorant  of  the  complicated 
relations  of  civilised  life,  and  prone  to  crimes  of  vio- 
lence rather  tiian  of  licentiousness  or  ciiicanery.  The 

*  Lex  SaL  Tit.  Iviii. :  "  Dc  Clirene  cruUa." 
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crimes  referred  to  may  be  characterised  as  those 
which  are  generally  prevalent  among  the  lower 
classes  of  an  agricultural  population.  Of  the  sixty-five 
chapters  of  the  original  Salic  laws,  nearly  a  iuurth 
part  relates  to  robbery  and  theft,  including  poaching ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  to  murder,  rape, 
arson,  cutting-and-mainiing,  destruction  of  property, 
&c.  Besides  these  we  find  laws  of  inheritance  and 
several  enactments  respecting  the  commerce  of  the 
sexes;  with  particular  reference  to  unions,  illicit  or 
otherwise,  between  the  Ingenui  and  the  Liti  and 
Servi.  Not  merely  the  lives,  limbs,  and  goods  of  the 
'fveemen  were  protected  by  a  fine,  but  their  good 
name;  and  the  law  denounces  a  heavy  punishment 
against  those  who  should  either  slander,  or  in  other 
ways  insult,  their  neighbours. 

The  leodis  ibr  all  free  Germans,  who  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  Salic  law,  was  800  dinarii,  or  200  solidi. 
This  was  increased  to  600  when  the  murdered  person 
was  a  puer  crinitus  (a  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  j, 
or  a  free  woman  capable  of  bearing  children.  The 
leodis  of  the  latter  was  increased  to  700  in  case  of 
actual  pregnancy.  The  unborn  child  was  j)rotected 
by  a  leodis  of  100  sols.  Where  a  woman  was  killed 
together  with  the  unborn  child,  and  the  latter 
happened  to  be  a  girl,  tlie  iinc  was  2400  sols!  ^  The 
fine  for  killing  a  freeman,  when  he  was  in  mili* 
tary  service,  or  when  he  had  entered  into  a  near 
and  permanent  rehition  to  the  king,  was  tripled. 
Thus  the  antrustio,  the  graEo,  the  sacebarone,  if  they 

1  Sal.  Leg.  Tit.  IxxT. 
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were  Ingenui,  had  a  permaneiit  leodis  of  600  tola; 
which  was  also  the  fine  for  killing  any  freeman  who 

was  serving  in  war.  If  the  andustio,  &c.,  were  in 
ndlitarf  sendee  the  fine  rose  to  1800  sols«  The  same 
enormous  penalty  was  enacted  when  the  murderer  of 
an  ingenuus  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  body  by 
dirowing  it  into  a  welly  or  in  any  other  way;  or 
when  several  persons  in  company  (m  etrntuhemto 
Jacto)  fell  upon  a  man  in  his  own  house  and  killed 
hiin.^  When  a  man  was  killed  by  an  animal  be- 
longing to  another  person,  the  owner  of  the 
beast  was  obliged  to  piiy  lialf  the  legal  leodis  of  the 
deceased.  The  penalty  for  beating  a  freeborn  boy, 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents^  waa45  sols,/<?r 
beating  a  girl^  100  sols.- 

Kidnapping  and  selling  in  the  case  of  a  freeman 
was  punished  equally  with  murder.' 

The  leodis  of  the  Prankish  letus  was  100  sols,  or 
half  that  of  the  ingenuus,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  paid  not  to  himself  but  to 
Lis  master.* 

The  fine  for  killing  another  person's  slave  was 
thirty  b<^s  ^  and  exactly  the  same  punishment  was 

inflicted  for  stealing  him,  because  he  was  regarded 
umply  in  the  light  of  property.^   On  the  same 

1  Lex.  Sal.  zxxix.       *  Lex.  S«L  adit       «  Lex  SaU  Ixvui. 

«  xxvi.  "De  libertis  demiBtia*  Si  quis  alienmn  letum  extra 
eonsilium  domtDu"  Vid.  xxxv.  3.  xxvi.  relates  to  eetting  free  the 
lietoe. 

*  Lex  Sal.  xxxv. 

*  Lex.  SaL  x.  Si  quis  serrum  aut  ca?aUuin  Tfll  gumeatom 
fursTerit .  •  •  aoL  SO  cat.  pabilia  juUicetur." 
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principle  the  leodis  of  the  slave  was  greater  if  he 
were  skilled  in  any  art,  because  it  made  him  of 
greater  value  to  his  roaster.^ 

The  leodis  of  the  higher  class  of  Romans,  the 
Possessores,  was  100  sols;  and  that  of  the  Pueri 
Kegis,  in  consequences  of  their  relation  to  the  king, 
was  the  same.  The  line  for  slaying  the  Koman 
tributarius  was  only  seventy-five  sols.^ 

The  leodis,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  tripled 
during  the  time  of  military  service,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  any  office  under  the  king. 

Other  crimes,  where  the  perpetrator  was  an  inge- 
nuus,  might  also  be  atoned  for  by  money,  and  we 
find  in  the  Salic  law  a  nicely-graduated  scale  of  fines 
for  wounds  and  other  personal  injuries.  One  hundred 
solidi,  a  moiety  of  the  weregeld,  was  paid  for  de- 
priving a  man  of  an  eye,  liand,  or  foot.^  The  thumb 
and  great  toe  were  valued  at  fifty  sols;  the  second 
finger,  with  which  they  drew  the  bow,  at  thirty-five 
sols.  With  respect  to  other  acts  of  violence,  the 
fine  varied  according  to  several  minute  circumstances; 
as,  whether  the  blow  was  given  with  a  stick  or 
with  closed  fist;  whether  the  brahi  was  laid  bare; 
whether  certain  bones  obtruded,  and  how  much; 
whether  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  on  to  the 
ground,  Sec,  &c.  The  punishment  inflicted  varied,  of 
course,  with  the  rank  of  the  ofi'ender  as  well  as  that 

>  Lex.  Sal.  Novell,  306. 

^  Lex  Sal.  xli.  This  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  100  sols. 
Vid       X  Sal.  cnp.  Ixxviii. 

•  The  mulihtlion  of  a  frcrdmnn  w^b  held  eqiiiv-ilent  tO  morder 
And  punished  bj  a  Hue  of  200  solidi.   Lex.  xcv. 
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of  the  injarod  par^»  If  a  letus  or  a  alave  killed  aa 
iogenaiiB,  the  homicide  himself  was  given  over  to  the 

friends  of  the  murdered  man  as  a  moiety  of  the 
leodisy  and  the  master  of  the  criminal  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  other  half.^  If  the  slave  of  one  man 
killed  the  slave  of  another,  the  survivor  was  divided 
between  the  two  owners.  The  ingenuas,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  subject  to  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ment, until  every  source  from  which  he  might  claim 
assistance  had  been  exhausted ;  he  was  then  put  to 
death,  or  thrust  down  into  a  servile  condition.  But 
the  law  ^vas  by  no  means  so  considerate  towards 
slaves.  Death  under  various  forms,  torture,  muti- 
lations, and  stripes  are  denounced  against  them  for 
comparatively  light  oiieuces.  If  a  slave  robbed  a 
freeman  to  the  amount  of  forty-five  sols,  he  was  put 
to  death.*  If  he  stole  two  denarii,  he  had  to  pay 
120  denarii  (three  sols)  or  receive  120  la^lies.  ^\  here 
the  ingenuus  would  have  been  fined  fifteen  sols,  the 
slave  was  stretched  over  a  bench  (super  scammun 
tensus)  and  received  120  lashes.  If  he  pleaded  not 
guilty,  his  master  had  to  produce  him  on  a  certain 
day,  and  the  plaintiff  might  put  him  to  the  torture 
until  he  confessed.  Even  the  iemuie  slave  was  sub- 
jected to  corporal  punishment,  and  in  cases  where 
a  male  slave  would  have  been  mutilated,  the  female 
must  either  pay  six  sols  or  receive  240  lashes.^ 

I  Lex  Sd.  tit  xzxr.  *  Lex  xL 

*  TteitQs  says  that  Germans  were  mild  to  slaves.  Romftn 
fluence  alreail^  at  work.    Tac.  GWm.  xxv. :  **  Verberare  servum 
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The  poi*#jt»^  ior  theft  are  generally  very  high^ 
nd  bespeak  a  atropg  Gervaiiic  rapeet  fiMr  the  rights 

of  property.  The  fine  for  stealing  a  goose  was  three 
aok^  ibe  pcici-  of  three  cows;  and  ior  stcaiing  a  ^inirle 
bee  from  under  kwk  and  key,  was  punkhed  by  the  in- 
credible sum  of  forty-five  sols !  ^  He  who  stole  fuel 
from  another's  wood  was  fined  three  sob;  he  who 
fltide  a  net  horn  a  rim,  foriy*five  aob ;  and  other 
thefts  were  puni^ed  in  proportion. 

The  love  of  the  uermans  for  field  sports,  to  which 
Taeitna  lefen^  ia  deeriy  evineed  ia  the  Salie  law,  by 
the  severity  of  some  of  its  provisions. 
.  The  poacher  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  forty-five  sola 
fiir  killing  a  auD^ie  stag.  To  steal  a  bawk  from  a  tree 
*was  puiii>hed  by  a  fine  of  three  sols,  from  its  perch 
by  fifteen  tola ;  and  irom  under  lock  and  key  forty- 
five  sola. 

Even  the  honour  and  self-respect  of  the  ingenuus 
were  protected  in  the  same  manner.  Ho  man  could 
ineult  another  by  wocd  or  aet  wiUioai  expOMng  him- 
self to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  To  throw  a  stone 
over  another  man's  house  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
him,  ooBt  seven  and,  afterwards  fifteen  eala.^   To  eali 

ac  vincules  et  opere  ooereere,  rftrani.  Occidere  solent  non  disci- 
pliua  et  severitate  sed  impetu  et  ira  at  inimicum,  nisi  quod  in- 
pune."  Lex  Sal.  xl.  The  master,  runs  this  clause,  "Tir«rjis  pa- 
rntas  habere  debet,  qux'  ad  magnitudinem  minoris  digiti  siiit,  ct 
gcaiiuiuiu  praidtu  ubi  servo  ipso  tendere  debeat."  This  rciuinds  us 
of  the  popuhir  error  that  a  man  might  beat  his  wiA;  with  a  sticlc 
as  big  as  his  little  finger. 

>  Lex  Sal.  viii.,  de  turtis  apium* 

>  Lex  Sal.  xcix. 
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an  Jngciiuus  a  fox^ahare,  or  a  dirty  lellow;  or  to  say 
that  he  had  thrown  away  hia  ahieid,  coat  three  aols ; 

to  call  a  mail  a  cheat  cost  filLeeii  sols ;  to  call  him  a 
wizard  sixty- two  and  a  lialf  sola.  To  call  a  woman  a 
harlot  without  being  able  to  prove  it,  fifteen  sola; 
while  to  call  licr  a  witch  (stria)  rendered  a  inau  liable 
to  the  enormous  penalty  of  187  sols!  ^  or  very  nearly 
as  much  as  if  he  had  taken  the  life  of  a  Frankiah 
ingcnuus. 

We  gain  a  good  deal  of  intereating  ififormatioa 
from  the  Salic  laW|  respecting  the  all  important  rekf 

tion  between  the  sexes,  from  which  the  peculiarity 
and  superiority  of  modern  civilisation,  as  compared 
with  tiiat  of  the  ancient  world,  mainly  proceeds.^ 
And  here  too  Tacitus  and  the  Salic  code  are  in  the 
atrictest  unison  with  each  other ;  and  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  latter,  excq>t  that  it  txdudea  females 
from  the  throne^  will  be  surprised  at  the  tenderness  it 
displays  for  the  rights  of  women.  *'  The  wife,"  says 
Tacitus,  ^  does  not  bring  a  dowry  to  the  husband, 
but  the  husband  to  the  wife,"  ^  and  the  hauie  ciustum 
is  conatantly  referred  to  in  the  latter.  Tiiis  may  ap- 
pear aingular  to  us  in  an  age  when  the  increased 
demands  of  luxury,  and  still  more  the  prevalence  of 
concubinage  and  prostitution,  have  rendered  marriage 
comparatively  rare,  and  placed  the  weaker  sex  at  an 

Uiinatuml  and  cruel  disadvantage.  But  apui't  Iruiii 
conventional  usages,  we  are  inclined  to  sympathise 


1  Lex  ShL  Ixiv.  >  Lex  SaL  zxiti. 

'  Tac*  Genu,  xviii.   Lex  SaL  Ixxi.,  Ixxii 
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with  Chrcmes  \  in  the  play,  when  he  complains  that 
he  has  to  leave  his  business,  in  order  to  find  some  one 
on  whom  he  may  bestow  his  daugliter  and  his  hardly 
earned  wealth !  Yet  ^^'e  are  not  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  idea  of  purchase  connected  with  the  payment 
of  the  sponsalia  (the  "  settlements  "  in  modern  phrase) 
which  the  bridegroom  presented  to  his  bride.  The 
Salic  law  does  not  speak  of  the  marriage  ^^ido  et 
denario^  although  we  find  elsewhere  the  expression  de 
solido  et  denario  secundum  legem  Salicam  sponsare  but 
even  where  this  ceremony  was  observed,  it  was  simply 
symbolical,  and  was  not  in  any  way  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  price  paid  for  the  bride.  A  betrothal  appears 
to  have  preceded  the  marriage,  and  as  the  domas,  or 
family  in  the  wider  sense,  was  increased  by  the  new 
connexion,  it  was  customary,  though  not  legally 
necessary,  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  kindred  of  both 
parties.  The  engagement  to  marry  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  parents,  on  either  side.^  Later  texts 
of  the  Salic  code  speak  of  formally  conducting  the 
bride  in  a  procession  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

Besides  the  dowry  which  was  given  before  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  it  was 
customary  for  the  husband  to  make  his  wife  a 

>  Terentii  Ueauion-ttmoroumenoSj  act  iv.  sc.  vii. : 

"  Qimra  multa  juste  injaste  6ant  mortbus  I 
Mihi  nunc,  relictiB  rebuSf  inveoiendus  est 
AUquis,  labore  invento  meft  cui  dem  booa! " 

3  VI(1.  Da  Cange,  Glossar  Scrip,  medise  et  infim.  lAtin,  sub 

voce  buli«luji. 

>  Lex  Sal.  JNovellse,  357. 
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present  on  the  morning  after  the  first  night.^  Thia 
was  called  the  morgengabe^  or  mommg  gift,  the 
presenting  of  which,  where  no  previous  ceremony 
had  been  observed,  constituted  a  particnkr  kind  of 
connexion  caUed  matrimoniam  morganaticam,  or 
morganatic  marriage.  As  the  liberality  of  the  hus- 
band was  apt  to  be  excessivei  we  find  the  amount 
limited  by  the  Langobardian  laws  to  <me  fourdi  of 
the  bridegroom's  substance. 

The  marriage  of  widows,  which  in  earlier  times 
was  actnally  illegal  among  some  of  the  German  tribes  \ 
was  evidently  still  looked  upon  with  disfavour  in  the 
fifth  centory.  According  to  the  44th  pact  of  the 
Salic  code  **  de  ReipuSy"  he  who  wished  to  marry  a 
widow  could  only  do  so  by  publicly  declaring  his  in- 
tention before  the  Thnnginns  at  a  public  Mallus, 
making  compensation  to  her  relations,  and  ^oing 
through  a  number  of  formalities  calculated  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  snitor«  The  widow  too  had  to  consult 
her  own  children  by  her  former  husband,  and  to  pay 

1  Greg.  Tur.  iz.  20.:  ''De  dvitatibnt  wo  ,  •  •  qiias 
Gailesuindam,  germanam  Doninie  Brunichildis,  tarn  im  dott  qtuun 

Morganegiboy  hoc  est,  mntutinali  dono  in  Fittnciam  venientOTi 
crrtum  est  adquisisse."    Compare  the  AtoTapOtVio  of  the  Greeks. 

Du  Cancfe,  sub  voce  Morgcngabc  :  "  Notanduin  vero  donum  istud 
Voluiit.u  iiini  (unnirio  fuisse,  adeo  ut  modo  niajus  modo  minus  pro 
mariti  orga  conjugem  siiam  majori  vel  minore  amore  et  caritate, 
exsiiteret." 

•  Tac.  Germ,  xix. :  Mt^lius  quidtin  adhuc  em  civita(4?9,  fn 
qaibus  tantiim  virgines  rtubunt,  et  cum  spe  vi  toque  uxoris  acmel 
tnoaigitui*.   Sic  unum  accipiunt  maritum.  •  .  .** 
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back  2k  portioa  ot*  die  dowir  aliie  receiTed  firom 
Udb*  to  Ilia  isktkMHi.^ 

Tbe  fine  fiir  adnkcrr  vitk  ft  free  ««Bft]i  was  the 

same  as  tor  murder,  iOO  ioLi.  Tci  ^guWIy  enough^ 
the  rmpe  of  ut  hyiwma  pmdta  mftoaJ^  sixty-two  and  a 
half  soi&r  and  where  the  eoanezian  was  fonned  ^pcn- 

ti/ida  L'ltuntate,  ambi^  ayncch^z.'.'itu.^,  it  was  reduced 
to  forty-five  aoU.  The  auae  £iie  was  levied  where 
any  one  took  away  and  maifieJ  the  betrothed  of 
aoother  m:in. 

Ail  anions  q£  Um  natare  (whether  by  marriage 
or  otfaerwiae)  between  free  and  bond  are  prohibited 
bv  the  severest  penalties  ;  a^u.  as  laiirht  be  expected, 
a  marriage  caniracted  wiUi  a  slave  waa  a  iar  more 
heinoQS  offence  than  a  more  temporary  oonnezion. 
The  ingenuus  who  publicly  married  a  slave  fell  ipsa 
facto  into  slaveiy  himself.-  It  a  free  woman  married  a 
daTe  all  her  property  fell  to  die  royal  fiscns,  and  any 
of  her  relations  might  kill  her  with  impunit}'.  If 
any  person  gave  her  bread  or  shelter,  he  was  Hiied 
fifteen  sob.  The  slave  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
pemma  eruetatu^ 

If  a  puer  regis  or  letus  committed  a  rape  upou 
an  ingenue  he  was  put  to  death. 

Smaller  offences  against  the  modesty  of  an  in* 
genua  were  also  severely  punished.  To  stroke  her  hand 
or  finger,  in  an  amorous  manner,  was  a  crime  to  be 
atoned  for  by  a  fine  of  fifteen  sols.  If  it  was  the 
arm,  thirty  sols,  and  if  the  bosom,  thirty-five  sols ; 

1  Lex  Sal.  xliv.  et  Ixxi.  2        ^^^i  ^j^^v.  2. 

*  Lex  Sul.  Ixiz. 
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offences  against  the  diastity  of  a  female  slave  were 
considered  chiefly  in  the  light  of  an  attadc  upon 

another  man's  property,  and  punished  accordingly. 

The  laws  oi  inberitanoe  irtiich  obtained  among  the 
Franks  were  simple,  hot  in  some  respects  very  peenliar. 
Keither  Tacitus  nor  the  Salic  laws  know  anything  of 
the  practice  of  making  wills;  the  former  indeed  saya 
expressly  that  tiiey  were  not  in  use  among  the  Ger- 
mans. The  order  of  succession  was  for  the  most 
part  the  natand  one,  the  children  succeeded  their 
parento^i  with  a  preferenoe  in  &vDar  of  the  sons. 
Yet  in  some  particulars  a  remarkable  degree  of  favour 
is  shown  to  the  female  sex*  The  old  Germans  re* 
garded  ifae  relation  of  a  nepksw  iUs  uneb  on  the 
mother's  side  as  a  peculiarly  close  and  almost  sacred 
tie;  and  traces  of  this  sentiment  are  found  in  the 
Salic  law.*  In  the  chapter  of  de  Alodia  it  is  enacted 
that  if  a  man  die  and  leave  no  cliildreD,  if  bis  mother 
be  still  living  sAtf  shall  aacceed  to  the  inheritance/'  ^ 

*  Tuc.  (f'crni.  XX.:  "  Ileredes  tnmen  successoresque  sui  cuiiiuc 
liberi  ;  et  nuUum  Uslamentum.^'    Leg.  Sal.  lix. :  "  De  Aluilis." 

'  Tac.  Germ,  XX, :  "  Sororum  fillis  idem  apud  nvunculum,  qui 
apod  pntrem  honor.  Quidum  sanctiorera  arctiuremque  hunc 
nexuiii  sanguinis  arbitruntur,  et  in  accipiendiB  obiidibus  magia 
exigunt,'  He.    Conf.  Lex.  Sal.  Iviii. 

•  Lex  Sal.  Hx. :  **  De  Alodia.  I.  iSi  quis  mortuns  fuerit  ct 
filios  non  diiniserit  si  mater  sua  superfuerit,  ip;*a  in  lu  rcdiiutem 
aucccdat.  IT.  Si  mater  non  fuerit  et  fratiem  aut  sororem  dimi- 
Berit,  ipsi  in  hcreditatera  succedant.  III.  Si  i.sti  non  fuerint 
tunc  sorn)'  iiiiitris  in  hcrcditatcni  succedat,  et  inde  di  illis  j^enera- 
cionihu<i  quii  uii]r|np  proxiinior  luerit  ille  in  lioreditatem  huccedat. 
rV.  I)c  terra  rvro  Jiulla  in  rnuHert'  hrrcdilus  est,  6C'd  ad  vlriltilU 

Mxum  qui  fratrea  iueriut  tota  terra  parteneat." 
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"  If  the  motlier  of  the  deceased  be  dead,  then  his 
father  or  sister  shall  succeed. 

"  If  the  deceased  leave  neither  father  nor  sister,  then 
the  sister  of  the  mother  shall  succeed,  or  those  who 
claim  through  her.  But  no  woman  could  inherit  land, 
by  the  Salic  law ;  although  the  enactments  of  ChilperiCy 
which  are  incorporated  with  it,  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced certain  alterations  with  regard  to  females."^ 

We  have  chiefly  confined  ourselves  in  the  foregoing 
account,  to  the  most  ancient  and  important  part  of 
the  Salic  law.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  ne- 
cessarily caused  modifications,  which  do  not,  however, 
alter  its  general  character.  In  the  later  additions  to 
the  code  we  find  references  to  the  Christian  priest Liood, 
the  members  of  which  are  protected  by  very  high 
leodis. 

That  of  a  subdeacon  was  300  sols ;  of  a  deacon  or 
monk  400 ;  of  a  presbyter  600  \  and  of  a  bishop  900. 
The  immunities  of  the  Church,  and  more  particularly 

its  right  of  alloieliiig  sanctuary  to  fugitive  erimiiials, 
are  recognised,  and  heavy  penalties  are  denounced 
against  those  who  should  disregard  them. 

Want  of  space  has  obliged  us  to  forego  the  coiiai- 

*  Lex  SaL  IxxTii.  3.:  Edictus  domni  Ililperichi  regis  pro 
tenore  pacts,  "  Simili  modo  placuit  ac  convenit,  ut  s'l  cumque 
vicinos  babens  aut  filios  aut  filias  post  obitum  suum  superstiiutiis 
fuerit  quamdiu  filii  advixerint  terra  habeant,  sicut  ct  Lex  Salica 
babet.  Et  81  subito  filios  defuncti  fucrint,  /ilia  simiii  modo  acci- 
piant  terras  ipsas,  sicut  <?t  filii  si  vivi  iui^sciU  aui  hubuissent  . 
Et  subito  frattT  moricns  frater  non  dorelinquerit  superstiteni^  tunc 
soror  ad  terra  ipsa  accedat  poisidcfida,'* 
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deration  of  many  points  in  these  firbt  eitbrts  of  the 
German  race  to  constitute  ciyil  society,  which  in 

themselves  are  far  from  being  witliout  interest  even  to 
the  general  reader.  Among  the  customa  referred  to  in 
the  laws,  which  we  have  not  noticed|  is  the  ordeal  by 
red-hot  ploughshares. 

Allusions  are  also  made  to  the  crimes  of  poisoning, 
procuring  abortion  by  drugs  (in  both  of  which  arts 
the  barbarians  would  find  the  Romans  excellent  in- 
structors), bribery,  perjury,  arson,  and  breach  of  pro* 
mise  of  marriage ;  for  all  which  offences  yery  heavy 
fines  were  inflieted. 

The  necessarily  brief  and  superficial  view  which 
we  have  now  taken  of  this  remarkable  code,  may  at 

least  suffice  to  show  how  esseiitlally  German  it  is  in 
all  its  leading  characteristics,  and  how  strong  a  family 
likeness  it  bears,  not  only  to  what  we  know  of  the 
laws  atid  customs  of  other  Geniian  tribes,  —  as  the 
Saxons,  Goths,  and  AUemani,  but  also  to  much  that 
still  exists  among  ourselves ;  whose  happiness  it  is  to 
be  more  purely  German  in  our  institutious  iliun  any 
Other  nation.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  as  well  as  regret  that  laws  so  essentially 
German  should  have  been  either  originally  composed 
in  Latin,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  any  rate  very  early 
deprived  of  their  national  dress.  And  this  regret  has 
a  deeper  source  than  u  mere  preference  for  the  national 
language,  rude  as  it  might  be,  over  the  mongrel  and 
decrepid  latinity  of  a  corrapted  and  declining  race. 
The  cliange  of  langungc  took  away  the  law  from  the 
hands  and  lieartsoi  the  people  ibr  whom  it  was  origi- 
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nally  composed,  and  who  had  themselves  administered 
it,  and  transferred  it  to  the  keeping  of  mere  professional 
lawyers,  who  perverted  it  to  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses. It  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  Koman 
law,  with  all  its  servility,  chicanery,  and  finesse.  It 
quickened  the  Roman  element  in  the  Prankish  empire, 
and  thereby  aided  in  bringing  down  the  curse  of 
Boman  despotism  upon  mediasval  and  modem 
Europe.  The  terrible  consequences  to  the  Germans 
of  taking  the  laws  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  placing  it,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of 
oppression  and  self^aggrandisement,  in  the  hands  of 
an  almost  irresponsible  few,  had  been  already  expe- 
rienced in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  when  the  Cherusci 
under  Arminius,  driven  into  rebellion  chiefly  by  the 
tyranny  of  tlic  ii,oinaii  law,  destroyed  three  imperial 
legions  in  the  Teutoburgian  forest.  "  Germany,"  says 
Florus\  might  have  been  reduced,  if  the  barbarians 
could  have  borne  our  vices  as  well  as  our  commands.  . 
For  the  Germans,  beaten  rather  than  subdued,  looked 
with  more  suspicion  on  our  morals  than  our  arm&" 

And  again  he  says,  "Yarns  dared  to  call  a  [uililic 
assembly,  and  to  try  causes  in  the  camp^  as  if  he  could 
restrain  the  violence  of  the  barbarians  by  the  rods  of 
the  lictors  and  the  voice  of  the  herald  (crier)  !  But 
they  who  had  been  long  mourning  over  their  rusty 
swords  and  their  inactive  horses,  as  soon  as  they  beheld 
the  toga,  and  the  laws  more  cruel  than  the  sword, 
took  up  arms  under  the  command  of  Anniuius." 

>  Flori  Hist.  ir.  12. 
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And  aiterwards,  when  speaking  of  the  destruction 
of  Varus,  the  same  historian  reports,  "  that  nothing 

ill  tlmt  terrible  defeat  Avas  more  cruel,  nothing  more 
intolerable  than  the  insults  of  the  barbarians,  2vluch 
toere  mare  espeeiaUy  directed  against  ike  lawyere.  They 
tore  out  the  eyes  of  some  and  cut  off  the  hands  of 
others.  They  sewed  up  the  mouth  of  one,  after  tear- 
ing out  his  tongue,  which  a  barbarian  holding  in  his 
band,  said,  *  Cease  at  length  to  hiss,  0  viper  1 '  *' 
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CHAP.  XL 

THE  CHUaCH. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  nation  remains 
very  incomplete  until  we  have  learned  the  nature  and 

forms  of  its  religion.  If  we  would  really  know  the 
character  of  a  people,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  gravest  and 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  wise  among  them,  with  the 
faith  which  awakened  the  fancy,  touched  the  con- 
science, and  moved  the  will  of  the  general  mass. 

'ilic  influence  exercised  bv  the  Christian  reli<]:ion 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  in  the  reconstruction 
of  society  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  was  so 
predominant,  that  ecclesiastical  history  can  alone  lay 
open  to  us  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Franks  in  particular,  who  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
mediaeval  history,  were  early  brought  into  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Church,  and  were  more  deeply  cou- 
oerned  in  its  development,  more  directly  influenced 
by  its  forms  and  spirit,  than  any  contemporary 
nation.  The  grasping  ambition,  the  great  military 
talents^  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  Glovis,  would  not  have 
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Bufficed  to  make  him  master  of  the  vast  empire  he 
beqoeaihed  to  his  successors  had  he  not  linked  his 
fortunes  to  those  of  the  Catliulics,  whose  indomitable 
spiriti  and  fervent  zeal  (whicli  outweighed  all  por- 
scnal  and  even  national  considerations)!  served  his 
views  as  essentially  as  the  most  powerful  armies. 
Andy  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Clovis,  humanly  speak* 
ingf  -who  decided  the  question  of  predominance  be* 
tween  the  rival  theological  parties  which  divided  the 
Christiaa  world.  Orthodoxy  and  f  rankish  domina- 
tion  advanced,  side  by  side,  to  victory  over  kindred, 
but  not  the  less  hostile,  tribes  and  creeds.  When  the 
former  made  a  convert,  the  latter  gained  a  subject; 
and  when  a  neighbouring  nation  yielded  to  the 
Frankish  arms,  the  landmarks  of  Catholic  Christen- 
doni  were  extended  at  the  expense  of  Arians  or 
heathens.  Your  good  fortune,"  says  B*  Avitns  of 
^'ienna,  in  a  letter  to  Clovis,  "nearly  concerns  us; 
as  often  as  you  fight,  we  conquer."^  "Ifi"  says 
Clovis^  we  acquire  the  friendship  of  the  servants  of 
God,  and  exalt  them  with  honours,  and  show  our 
veneration  for  them  by  obedience,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  continually  improve  the  condition  of  our  king- 
dom, and  obtain  both  temporal  glory,  and  a  country 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."* 

This  close  alliance,  resulting  from  a  clear  percep- 
tloti  of  common  interests  and  mutual  advantages, 
was  maintained  for  ages,  and  crowned  with  signal 
and  glorious  success.  If  Glovis  rose  to  dominion  with 

^  Vid.  Ep.  Aviti  Ep.  "Vleiui.  ad  CblodoT.  Boiu|a«i  iv«  p.  49« 
*  Freoept.  Ciilod.  pio  monatt.  Beoin.  (ap.  Bouq.  It,  p.  615.) 
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the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Catholics,  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne received  no  slight  assistance  in  their  briiliant 
career,  from  that  central  and  despotic  power  in  the 
Church,  which  they  -vvere  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bestowing  on  the  Bishop  of  Eome. 

The  saddennesB  with  which  the  Salian  Franks^ 
after  their  settlement  in  Gaul,  appear  to  have  de- 
serted the  time- honoured  superstitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  adopted  the  creed  of  a  race  whom  they 
despised,  has  already  been  remarked  upon.  Our 
surprise  at  this  phenomenon  will  decrease  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  drcumstances  attending  their  con- 
version to  Christianity  is  enlarged.  A  deeper  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  too,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  furnishes  us  with  adequate  reasons  for  the  ra* 
pidity  of  the  change,  will  convince  us,  on  the  other, 
that  the  transition  from  heathenism  to  Christianity 
was  by  no  means  so  rapid  in  reality  as  in  appearance. 
We  shall  not,  indeed,  endeavour  to  explain  the  con- 
version of  the  Franks,  or  any  other  nation,  by  mere 
humim  agency.  All  sucli  attempts  must  fail,  as  they 
deserve  to  do ;  yet  it  is  always  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  diffusion  of  that  holy  faith^  which  shall  one 
day  cover  the  earth,  has  been  bound  up  by  its  Al- 
mighty Author  with  the  fate  of  individuals  and  the 
progress  of  nations. 

When  the  Franks  entered  Gaul,  their  ancestml  faith, 
which  was  peculiarly  local  in  its  character,  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  time  and  distance.  They  found  a 
religion  established  there  not  only  nobler  and  better 
in  itself,  —  offering  infinitely  more  to  the  intellect, 
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the  heart|  and  the  aoulf —  but  administered  by  Me 
men,  and  decked  with  ereiyihing  which  could  excite 

the  fancy  and  captivate  the  sense.  Under  such  cir- 
cnmntancea,  it  needed  but  the  eciample  of  the  king  to 
lead  thonaanda  to  genuine,  and  far  more,  of  oottraCi  to 
uumiiial  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

To  support  die  Catholie  Church  and  to  favour  ita 
ministere  became  a  prominent  feature  in  the  policy  of 
Ciovis  and  his  successors ;  and  all  the  rising  power 
<^  the  monarchy  was  exerted  in  its  behalf*  Ciovis 
founded  his  hope  of  success  m  a  great  measure  on 
the  good  will  of  the  saints  and  priests,  and  punished 
with  death  a  soldier  who  had  taken  a  little  hay  fh>m 
the  territory  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

Heathenisni  was  now  subjected  to  the  same  perse- 
cution which  it  had  formerly  inflicted,  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  enlightened  and  truly  pious\  and  to  the  infinite 
detriment  of  Christianity  itself.  Even  uiider  the  Ko- 
man  emperorsi  the  right  and  duty  of  bringing  men 
fay  force  into  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  main* 
taincd  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
of  the  day.  Thus  Augustine,  who  had  once  thought 
it  wrong  to  force  men  into  Christianity,  acknowledged 
himself  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  persecution. 

1  Hikrii  Pi^Car.  can.  Auxentiom  Hediol  liber  init.  Gleseler 
Kircheng.  i.  p.  SSe.:  '*At  amie  proh  dolor  I  dtTinam  fidem 
•afirftgift  terreaa  oomroeiidaiit.  .  •  .  Terret  exiUis  et  eareeriboi 
Eeelcrfa,  mdiqiie  iibi  cogit  qme  ezfliis  et  eareeribns  sal  cnklita.* 
As  earij  as  the  leiga  of  tbo  Bmaa  Emperor  Tbeodooiot  tercio 
poMldei  were  Inilieted  on  tboie  wlio  t^aUaHi^  from  the  Chrif* 
tainieifb.  m  Cod.  Tbeodoi.  Ub.  zri.  tit  vti.  L  1.  «'Hi8,qia 
«z  CbrlitiaDis  Fi^ani  fteti  nxnt  eripiatiir  facaltM  jtufqae  teelaadi.'* 
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•*  The  Lord  himself,"  he  says,  "  first  orders  that  meii 
ahould  be  biddm  to  his  8iipper\  but  afterwards  com- 
peUed  to  eomeJ"  "  It  is  better,"  he  says,  in  a  fiirmer 
part  of  the  same  Epistle,  "  that  men  should  be  drawn 
by  instruction  to  the  worship  of  God,  rather  than 
driven  by  pain  and  the  fear  of  pumshment.  But 
thouii^h  the  fornicr  "  (those  who  are  convinced),  "  are 
to  be  preferred,  yet  the  latter  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
For  it  has  been  profitable  to  many  (as  we  haye  learned 
by  experience),  to  be  first  coerced  by  fear  and  pain, 
that  they  might  afterwards  be  instructed."  ^  Leo  the 
Great  went  still  farther,  and  justified  even  the  exe- 
cution of  heretics  and  unbelievers. 

The  same  spirit  animated  the  Frankish  kings,  from 
Clovis  to  Charlemagne.  Childebert,  as  early  as  a*d. 
551,  published  a  severe  decree  against  those  who 
should  refuse  to  destroy  their  idols ;  and  the  great 
apostle  of  Germany,  BonifiEice,  confesses  that  his  mis* 
sionary  efforts  would  have  been  of  little  avail  had  he 
not  been  backed  by  the  sword  of  Carl  Martel  and 
King  Pepin.  I^or  was  fear  the  only  motive  by  which 
heathens  were  Induced  to  assume  the  Christian  name. 
We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  writers  themselves,  that 

1  Luke  siT.  28.  Epist  AugOBtin.  185.  nd  Boaifae.  sec  2L 
'  With  what  retentlesa  aavmiy  theie  dangerous  and  unchnatian 
principles  were  earned  out  maj  be  learned  from  another  of  Att* 
gQttino*8  epistles.  Epist  ad  Donatum.  Brocons.  Africs.  **  Unnni 
aolum  est  quod  in  tua  jnstitia  pertt  meaeimns,  ne  forte — pro  im- 
manitate  faeuiorttin«  ac  non  potioa  pro  lenitatis  ChristiauB  conai* 
deratione  eenseaa  ooereendum.  •  •  .  Ex  oecasione  tembilium 
judieum  ae  legsm,  ne  in  ntemi  judieii  pcenas  ineidaDi  ^arriffi  «o$ 
et^lrimuf  mm  neeari*'* 
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bribery,  both  direct  and  indirect,  was  employed  to 
influence  the  minds  ot  tlie  unbelieving.  Both  Euse- 
bins  and  Angostioe  bitterly  complained  of  the  mnlti* 
tndes  who  feigned  to  be  converted  solely  firom  worldly 
motives.  "  How  many,  "  says  the  latter,  "  only  seek 
JesoB  that  he  may  be  of  service  to  them  in  this  life  i 
One  man  has  some  business  on  hand,  he  seeks  the 
intercession  of  the  clergy ;  another  is  oppressed  by  a 
more  powerful  man  than  himself,  he  flies  for  refuge 
to  the  Church.  .  .  .  One  man  has  one  season, 
another  another.  The  Church  is  daily  filled  with 
sodh  persons."  The  Emperor  Gonstantine  more  es* 
pedally  made  frequent  use  of  worldly  advantage  as 
a  bait  to  induce  the  heathen  to  enter  the  pale  of  the 
Charch;  and  even  gives  directions  to  the  bishops  in 
what  manner  they  may  best  employ  such  doubtful 
means  of  making  couW 

No  earthly  power,  however,  would  have  succeeded 
in  compelling  men  to  turn  at  the  word  of  command 
irom  heathenism  to  Christianity,  had  the  change  been 
really  so  great  as  the  terms  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  most  blindly  asealous  must  have  soon  discovered 
that  religious  convictions  are  not  to  be  changed  by 
threats  of  punishment,  and  that  the  civil  power  could 
at  the  most  only  compel  men  to  listen  to  the  instmc* 
tions,  and  to  place  themselves  and  their  children  under 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood.  The  conversion  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  took  place,  as  it  must  ever 

^  Buwbw  Yit.  GoDStantiiii  iii.  e.  81.  It.  88»  89. 
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do,  slowly  and  gradually^  after  the  merely  formal  ad- 
misfflon  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.    It  became  an 

object,  therefore,  to  make  the  first  step  slight  and 
easy  as  possible, — to  cheat  men,  as  it  were,  into  their 
own  advantage,  by  inyestlng  Christian  tmths  with  a 
heathen  dress,  and  thus  making  them  more  attractive 
to  the  idolatrous  convert.  That  this  was  the  €Ofi- 
scuma  policy  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Churchmen 
of  the  age,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  epistle  of 
St.  Qiegory  the  Great  to  the  Abbot  Mellitus,  (by 
whom  he  sent  instructions  to  Augustine,  in  Britain,) 
concerning  the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons.  In  this  epistle  he  strongly  con- 
demns the  practice  of  destroying  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, and  directs  that  they  should  be  purified  and 
"  converted  from  the  worship  of  demons  to  that  of 
the  true  God,"  because,  he  urges,  <^the  people  will 
come  more  familiarly  to  places  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.''  And  since,  he  continues,  "  many  oxen 
are  wont  to  be  offered  up  to  the  demons,  some 
solemnity  should  be  substituted  for  these  sacrifices. 
As,  for  instance,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  or  on  the  birthday  of  the  holy  martyr  whose 
relics  are  placed  in  it,  let  tents  be  formed  of  boughs 
round  those  churches  which  were  formerly  heathen 
temples,  and  let  the  people  celebrate  a  festival  with 
religious  banquets.  The  animals  are  then  no  longer 
sacrificed  to  the  devil,  but  are  killed  for  the  wor- 
shippers' own  food,  to  the  praise  of  God."  "  For," 
he  concludes,  "it  is  without  doubt  impossible  to 
deprive  their  rude  minds  of  ever}^ thing  at  once ;  as 
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he  who  endeavours  to  ascend  some  lofty  place,  must 
liae  by  gradual  steps  and  not  by  leaps.''  ^ 

And  tibos  were  great  numbera  of  perams  brought 
Into  the  Christian  fold,  unprepared  and  unconverted, 
—  idolators  iu  everything  but  name.  The  injorioua 
eonaequences  of  this  rash  policy  is  observable  thfongh- 
out  the  whole  history  of  the  Frankish  Church.  When 
its  zeal  was  relaxed  by  wealth  and  luxuiy,  polytheism 
onoe  more  openly  raised  its  head  ia  many  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  religion,  Christianity  itself  was  de- 
based to  the  grovelling  notions  of  the  heathen^  whose 
baneful  superstitions  were  engrafted  on  the  tree  of 
life. 

Many  writers  have  attempted  to  show  muck  of 

the  spirit  of  Greek  and  lioinun  mythology  was 
brought  at  various  p^iods  into  the  Ghuroh|  by  the 
policy  of  adaptation  consdously  or  unconsciously 
followed ;  and  how  many  of  the  corruptions  which 
stiU  deform  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  this  poUnted  sonrce.  We  shall  con* 
fine  ourselves  at  present  to  pointing  out  a  few  re- 
markable passages  in  the  iiVanki&h  history  of  Gregory, 
which  desrly  indicate  the  prevalence  of  unchristiati 
superstitions,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among 
the  most  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  his  age. 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  jost  referred  tOi  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Gregory,  and  many  other  ecclesias- 
tical records,  that  the  existence  of  the  heathen  gods 

« 

9    *  Greg.  M.  lib.  xi.  £p.  76.  ad  Mellitum  Abbatem. 
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was  not  always  denied  by  Christian  believers,  but  that 
they  were  regarded  as  evil  demons  who  imposed  on  the 
credulous  to  the  destruction  of  their  souls.  Gregory 
of  Tours  makes  no  secret  of  his  belief  in  all  kinds  of 
auspices,  omens,  and  prodigies,  and  betrays  through- 
out his  history  a  degree  of  simple  and  thoughtless 
credulity  equalling  anything  to  be  met  "mth  in 
Herodotus  or  Livy.  Among  other  methods  of  pene- 
trating into  futurity,  which  he  describes  and  made 
use  of  himself,  were  the  Sartea  Sanctorumj  in  which 
three  of  the  sacred  books,  —  the  Prophets,  the  Gos- 
pels, and  the  Epistles, — were  placed  upon  the  altar, 
and  an  omen  taken  from  the  sense  of  the  passages 
wLicli  first  met  the  eye  when  tlie  volunies  were 
opened.* 

In  another  place  he  mentions  a  certain  Claudius, 

who  practised  auspices,  ut  u\os  barbarorum  est,'* 
which  last  words  may  seem  perhaps  to  imply  a  want 
of  belief  in  their  efficacy.  Tet  he  relates,  with  the 
greatest  nicety  and  the  fullest  faith,  prodigies  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  terrified  the  Koman  city 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.^  On  one  occasion  he 
tells  us  a  shining  star  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
the  moon  J  but  what  this  fnuQjiuni  pvodigiutii  por- 
tended he  confesses  his  inability  to  say*  The 
plagues  which  desolated  the  countiy  in  the  sixth 
century  arc  all  aniiounced  beforehand  by  prater- 
natural  appearances.^    These  phenomena  are  of 

1  Greg.  Tor.  iv.  16. 

<  Ibid*  IT.  31.,  It.  ZU    34.,  yi.  14^  m  11. 

»  Ibia.    24.  • 
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various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  household  vessels  of 
difierent  persons  are  found  to  be  marked  with 
mysterions  characters,  which  cannot  by  any  means 
be  eliaced.  R&ya  of  light  are  seen  in  the  north, — 
three  suns  appear  in  the  heavens, — the  mountams 
fiend  forth  a  mysterious  bellowing, — the  lights  in  a 
church  are  extinguished  by  birds, — the  trees  bear 
leaves  and  fruit  unseasonably, — serpents  of  immense 
size  fan  from  the  sky;  "and  among  other  signs,"  he 
adds,  appeared  soine  which  are  wont  to  fore8hado\7 
either  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  destruction 
of  the  country.**^ 

We  are  less  inclined,  perhaps,  to  be  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  miracles  related  to  have  been  per- 
formed  by  saints',  or  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs,  and 
even  by  those  who  had  no  claim  to  be  considered 
dther  saints  or  martyrs.^  But  some  of  these  imply 
a  grossnesB  of  superstition  which  appears  inconsist^t 
with  the  very  lowest  views  of  Christianity.  The 
people  of  Tours  and  Poitiers  almost  came  to  blows 
for  the  possession  of  the  corpse  of  St  Martin,  and 
among  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  former 
in  favour  of  their  claim  was  this  ;  that  while  the  saint 
had  lived  in  Poitou  he  had  raised  im  dead 
while  since  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Tours  he  had  only 
raised  one.  What,  therefore,''  they  added,  he  did 
not  fulfil  while  alive,  he  must  make  up  when  he  is 
dead.''  *    So  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  miraculous 

1  De  rairac.  S.  Martin.  (Bouquet  il«  p.  4€9.) 

»  Greg.  Tur.  ix.  6.     2i.  ToL  8. 

»  Greg.  Tur.  ir.  84.  «  Greg.  i.  48. 
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pawen  of  relics,  even  when  obUined  in  an  unlawfal 
mariner,  that  Mmnmolos  and  GuntanKBoao  actoally 

iftf/le  a  fiflger  of  the  martyr  Sergius.* 

The  flame  Gantram*Bo8o  consults  an  old  woman 
'*liabentem  spiritam  phytonis'^;  and  Queen  Frede- 
gunda,  wlio  does  not  scruple  to  hire  priests  as  mur- 
derers and  to  put  bishops  to  death,  impates  the 
sickness  of  her  children  to  the  incantations  of  a 
ttoiccress.^ 

The  gravest  questions  were  decided  in  this  age  by 
the  test  of  various  ordeals.  A  Catholic  deacon  and 
uii  Arijiii  priest,  who  could  agree  in  nothing  else, 
ttgruod  lit  last  to  decide  their  controversy  by  thmwinir 
a  ring  into  boiling  water,  to  see  who  could  fetch 
it  out  with  the  Iciist  injury  to  himself.  We  need 
liardly  say  that  the  spiritual  wager  was  won  by  the 
chamiuon  of  orthodox,  who  gr<qped  in  the  scalding* 
wiitiT  for  an  hour  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inoonvcuieucc.^ 

Yet  ewn  in  these  dark  times^  when  the  good  seed 
which  had  b^en  sown  in  the  hearts  of  men  seemed 
%  hokv\l  by  Uio  rank  growih  ot  superstition,  the  hea- 
v^'IiIy  iMtuiv  of  Christianity  was  dearly  manifested, 
aiul  wi^Umi  was  justified  ti^  her  diiUren."  The  poor 
au\l  (Uc  ^>rl>ouer  aud  the  slave,  the  widow 

\;r  .  V  fi^n^v  «hf  ka»        wm  mm^Kved  hj  hi^  flock  of 
Kvj«(<        1^,  .V  .V  ^    Vfti«k2nM»>        Wtm  c^iki:  the  6:?ko{i 
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and  the  orphan  obtained  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy 

and  support  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-men, — a 
claim  which  heathenism,  with  its  ofaaiBcteriatic  heart- 
kasnees,  had  alwaya  rejected  and  despised.  The 
gracious  invitation  of  the  Saviour  to  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden  of  every  daas  was  still  heard  in  the 
worst  of  times,  and  embodied  in  many  a  law  which 
loosened  the  fetters  of  the  captive,  and  cheered  the 
slave  with  a  returning  sense  of  common  humanity. 
The  very  superstitions  we  deplore  were  some  of 
them  signs  of  misdirected  grace,  —  of  a  striving 
in    the  hearts  of  men  towards   God,      If  haply 
tiiey  might  feel  after  him  and  find  Him.''   If  the 
priests  i/^ere  regarded  whli  a  buperstitious  and  often 
undeserved  reverence,  it  was  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  hold  near  communion  with  the  unseen  world, 
and  to  be  the  mediators  between  man  and  his  Saviour. 
If  martyrs  and  saints  were  worshipped,  it  was  because 
they  toere  martyrs,  because  they  were  saints;  because 
they  were  looked  upon  as  men  who  had  sacrificed  the 
ease  and  pleasure  of  their  lives,  and  even  life  itself,  to 
benefit  the  poor,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.    No  man  expected  to  see  the 
laws  of  nature  suspended  by  a  miracle  in  favour  of  a 
powerful  king  or  a  wealthy  noble,  or  sought  to  possess 
himself  of  the  relics  of  a  mighty  warrior;  it  was  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  alone  which  could  avail 
ihem ;  and  the  bones  of  the  undefiled  in  his  way, 
that  brought  blessing  and  prutuctiun  to  the  house 
or  church  in  which  they  rested.   A  new  and  benign 
iafliifince  was  £dt  throughout  society ;  a  prospect  of 
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future  dignity  and  happiness  was  opened  to  all, 

before  the  glory  of  which  the  renown  of  the  warrior 
and  the  majesty  of  -  the  king  grew  pale  and  dim ;  as 
co-heirs  of  which  the  monarch  and  the  slave  might 

easily  forget  the  distance  which  separates  them  here. 
To  the  power  of  the  sword,  to  the  power  of  intellect 
and  wealth,  the  power  of  holiness  was  added;  the 
pre-eminently  good  and  holy  man  became  a  great  and 
powerful  man,  and  however  low  his  origioi  however 
mean  his  bodily  endowments,  he  took  an  eqnal  place 
before  the  world  with  the  warrior  and  tlic  nuble. 

The  exaggerated  asceticism  of  which  we  tind  so 
many  instances  in  the  history  of  Gregory  —  the  desire 
of  seeking  seclusion  and  solitude  in  the  cloister  or  the 
desert,  of  withdrawing  from  all  the  endearments  and 
pleasures  of  family  and  social  life,  of  foregoing  the  com- 
mon bodily  comforts  which  nature  herself  demands  — ^ 
proceeded  from  earnest  though  erroneous  views  of 
God  and  duty.  And  there  was  much  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to  pal- 
liate the  conduct  of  the  Christian  who  fled  from  this 
present  world,  instead  of  striving  to  live  piously  and 
godly  in  it.  The  frequency  of  crime — ^the  universality 
of  strife,  oppression,  sensuality  and  bloodshed — ren- 
dered it  next  to  impossible  for  one  who  lived  in  the 
world  to  cherish  the  spirit,  or  conform  to  the  precepts, 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Asceticism  was  the  solemn 
practical  protest  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  men  to  nobler  principles  and  loftier 
hopes  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  world  around 
thein.    It  is  no  doubt  true,  and  much  to  be  deplored, 
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that  the  reverence  and  love  which  followed  the 
genome  recluse  for  ooiiflcienee  sake  into  his  solitary 
cell,  excited  the  vanity  and  ambitlua  of  a  host  of 
miserable  imitators,  who  wooed  the  world  by  pretend- 
ing to  contemn  it ;  bat  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  what  is  genuine  by  the  vileness  of  wluit  is 
counterfeit ;  nor  ought  we  to  deny  our  own  loving 
admiration  to  those  mistaken,  perhaps,  but  earnest 
and  truthful  souls,  who  sought  by  meditation  and 
prayer  to  prepare  themselves  for  Heaven,  and  in  some 
degree  to  anticipate  its  joys. 

Among  the  more  noted  of  those  who  retired  from 
the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  world  can  aliord  to  the 
seclusion  of  a  religious  life,  was  ClotUda,  the  widow  of 
Clovis,  and  mother  of  three  of  his  successors*  How 
&r,  in  her  case,  the  retirement  was  the  result  or  the 
cause  of  religious  feelings,  the  history  of  Gregory 
leaves  us,  to  say  the  least,  to  feel  uncertain.^ 

Radegundio  also,  the  Thuringian  princess,  whom 
Clotaire  had  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  become 
his  wife,  was  doubtless  glad  to  esciq)e  from  the  bloody 
splendour  of  her  husband^s  court,  to  the  quiet  of  a  con- 
vent which  she  reared  at  her  own  expense  in  Poitou; 
"  and  so  adorned,*'  says  the  historian,  "  by  prayer  and 
abstinence,  by  vigils  and  alms,  tliat  she  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  people."  ^  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  well-known  case  of  Garloman,  the 
son  of  Carl  Martel,  and  brother  of  Pepin,  who,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  from  the  purest  motivesy  resigned  the 

>  Greg.  Xur.  iii.  18.  '  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  7. 
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purple  for  the  cowl,  and  sought  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and  alms  to  atoue  for  bis  many  eyU  deeda.  Many 
otber  interesting  examples  of  genuine  and  lively  faith, 
manifested  in  a  steadfast  abstinence  even  from  the 
most  lawful  worldly  pleasures,  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  curious  and  interesting  pages  of  Gregory  of 
Tours.  * 

Nor  amidst  all  the  errors  and  superstitions  in  which 
the  work  of  this  writer  abounds,  can  we  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  indications  of  a  better  knowled2:e  of  tlie  real 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  sharp  distinction 
is  frequently  made  by  him  between  the  true  holiness 
which  seeks  no  eye  but  tliat  of  God  and  the  vain  self- 
seeking  asceticism  of  the  pretender.^ 

Nowhere  do  we  find  more  pleasing  pictures  of  a 
faithinl  bishop,  or  more  hearty  condemnations  of 
those  who  disgraced  the  sacred  office.  Avitus,  Bishop 
of  Auvergne,  is  described  as  one  who  dispensed 
justice  to  the  people,  relief  to  the  poor,  comfort  to  the 
widow,  and  the  greatest  support  and  help  to  Ins 
pupils."^  Nicetius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  "  lived,  like  the 
apostle,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  charity  with  all  men ;  so 
that  the  Lord,  who  is  cliarity  itself,  might  be  dis- 
cerned in  his  bosom.  Eor  though  he  were  moved  to 
indignation  against  any  one  for  his  negligence,  yet  if 
he  amended  his  ways,  Nicetius  received  the  penitent 
again,  as  if  he  had  never  oii'ended.  For  he  chastened 
the  wrong-doers,  and  forgave  the  repentant  sinner.  He 
was  bountiful  in  almsgiving  and  diligent  in  labour ;  he 

I  Greg.  Tur.  i.  89.  i.42,  «  Greg.  iv.  II. 

»  GrejT.  Tar.  iv.  35. 
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was  active  and  busy  in  building  churches  and  houses, 
in  tilling  the  fidds  and  planting  vineyards,  and  yet  in 
bU  these  employments  he  never  neglected  the  dnty  of 
prayer."  * 

We  have  the  greater  satisfaction  in  referring  to 
these  examples  of  the  good  and  faithful  men  who 

adorned  the  Church  in  this  dark  age,  because  in  the 
brief  account  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  of  the 
rise  of  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  decline 
of  discipline  and  morals  among  them  consequent 
upon  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Church,  we  shall  have 
to  speak  of  a  very  different  kind  of  bishop.  The 
pain,  however,  which  we  feel  at  the  contemplation  of 
pride,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty,  in  the  ministers  of 
Christ's  religion,  is  relieved  by  the  thought  that  it  was 
just  the  least  worthy  portion  of  the  priesthood, — ^those 
w^ho  were  tempted  by  their  wealth  and  power,  to  con- 
tract the  vices,  and  embroil  themselves  in  the  feuds  of 
the  laity, — ^which  is  brought  most  prominently  forward 
into  the  light  of  history.    Qui  bene  latuit^  bene  vixit ; 
and  of  those  who  in  a  humbler  sphere  endeavoured 
simply  to  do  their  duty  in  that  spiritual  office  to 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them,  little  or  no- 
thing found  its  way  into  the  annals  of  their  country; 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  amidst  the 
too  general  corruption  of  these  times,  there  were 
always  some  in  whose  hearts  the  life  blood  of  the 
Church  was  treasured  and  preserved. 

The  Church  and  its  ministers  played,  as  we  have 
already  said,  so  prominent  a  part  even  in  the  secular 

*  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  36. 
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and  political  hialoTy  of  Charlemagne  and  his  pre* 
decessors,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  exter* 

nal  progress  of  this  mighty  institiition.  ^\  hen  Clevis 
and  his  heathen  followers  had  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Gaul,  they  fonnd  the  Christian  Church  the  most, 

we  may  say  the  uuly,  powerful  and  tiuui  ishing  insti- 
tution in  the  country.  The  days  of  persecution  were 
long  passed  away,  and  the  disciples  of  that  holy 
faith  of  which  the  great  Roman  histoiiaii  had  so 
lately  spoken,  as  ^'  exUiabilis  super stitio^''  ^  already  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  Cssars.  The  dangers  of  the 
Church  were  now  of  a  diflPerent — ^though  not  less  for- 
midable— kind  than  those  which  hud  tiireatened  it  iu 
the  days  of  Nero  and  Diocletian.  The  Christian  em* 
perors,  not  knowing  what  spirit  they  were  of,  had 
used  the  law  and  the  sword  against  those  who  dared 
to  remain  in  their  heathen  errors;  and  had  cor- 
rupted the  Church  by  the  admixture  of  insincere 
and  interested  converts.  The  external  well-being  of 
the  Church  and  its  ministers  had  been  also  sedu- 
lously cared  for ;  and  the  perik  of  luxury  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  privatiuhs  of  those  who  had  left  all 
to  follow  Christ.  The  lands  bestowed  upon  the 
Church,  either  by  the  emperors  themselves  or  by 

i  jTotf.  Hut  XT.  44. :  "  Ergo  abolendo  rtimori  Nero  subdidit  reoi^ 
efe  qmositiasimis  poenis  adfecit,  quos,  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgug 
GhristiMiOS  adpellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  Tiberio 
imperitantei  per  Ptrocuratorem  Pontium  Pilatiim  supplicio  adfectas 
erat:  repressaque  in  pneseiii^  exxHabilis  superstitio  rursus  cnim- 
pebat,  non  modo  per  Judaean,  originem  ejus  mali,  sed  per  urbeni 
etianij  quo  cuocta  nndique  afrocia  aut  pudenda  coaflunnt  oele- 
brantorque.** 
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private  penonsy  were  exempted  from  many  of  the 

usual  imposts;  while  the  clergy  were  freed  from 
almost  all  those  services  to  the  state  ^^  liich  pressed 
with  sach  crushing  weight  upon  their  feUoW'^ubjects.^ 
From  having  been  the  victims,  they  became  the  fa- 
vourites of  power ;  and  everything  was  done  which 
could  render  thdr  position  safe  and  honourable. 
The  sanctity  of  their  persons  protected  them  in 
scenes  of  the  greatest  violence  ^  and  they  were  raised 
above  the  persecution  of  their  enemies,  and  too  often 
iiljove  the  reach  of  legitimate  authority,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  distinct  tribunals  tor  the  trial  of  ^xlesiastics. 
As  the  universally  acknowledged  censors  of  the  morals 
of  both  high  and  low,  they  exercised  an  influence, 
we  might  say  a  power,  of  almost  unlimited  extent* 
No  wonder  then  that  the  priestly  office  became  the 
object  of  desire  to  thuusuiids  of  eager  cauflldates.  The 
Chorchi  in  fact|  was,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  the 
only  secure  retreat  from  the  misery  and  ruin  in 
which  the  falling  empire  was  involving  the  whole 
Boman  world ;  and  so  preponderating  were  the  ad- 
vantages  enjoyed  by  its  ministers,  and  so  great  the 
number  of  those  who  needed  the  shelter  it  alForded, 
that  even  before  the  year  320  a.i>.  the  Emperor 
Gonstantine  was  compelled  to  prohibit  by  enact- 
ments  the  greater  portion  of  his  subjects  from 
taking  holy  ordera^    At  the  time  of  the  Frankish 

I  Tbe   maneim  eorialk  "  spoken  of  aboTC^  p.  809* 
s  He  ensoted  that    no  Doearion  or  son  of  •  Decuriont  nor 
STon  sny  one  posssssed  of  privnte  propert/,  sad  therefore  well 

suited  for  the  discharge  of  public  oflices,  should  tshe  refuge  la  the 

li  H 
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conquest  of  Gaul,  the  Gallicau  Church  had  not  only 
great  privilegeB  and  extensive  influence,  but  consider- 
able  landed  possessions.    Yet  these  could  not  at  that 
time  have  been  immoderately  great,  as  tliey  after- 
wards became,  for  the  Arian  &tth  prevailed  through 
move  tluiii  half  Gaul;  and  in  the  old  Salian  and 
liipuarian  lands  Christianity,  under  any  name,  had 
been  almost  entirely  extirpated.^    Whatever  tbe 
exteiit  of  the  Church  lands  may  have  been,  they 
were  probably  respected  by  the  invaders ;  or,  if  the 
rights  of  the  clergy  suffered  any  diminution  in  the 
first  confusion,  the  speedy  conversion  of  Clovis  and 
his  warriors  soon  brought  them  ample  reparation. 
Converts  are  proverbially  liberal  in  support  of  their 
new  opinions ;  and  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Clovis 
that  the  great  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  set  in 
towards  the  Church*   The  kings  of  the  Franks,  both 
good  and  bad,  and  especially  Clovis  and  his  sons, 
Guntram  and  Dagobert,  did  much  to  enrich  the 


name  and  olx  (li"nce  of  the  priestijooil.**  Cad.  Theod.  xvi.  2,  3. : 
"Nullum  deiiKt  ps  Dccurionem,  vcl  ex  Dceurionr  ]>ro^enitum,  vel 
etiam  instructum  idoneis  facultatibus,  rsKjiu-  <tl>t.\iiM"ti^  j^uMiria 
muju'ribiis  opporf uniim,  od  clericorum  no/iun  (tfiser/fiiumguc  cojc 
fugere :  snd  cos  dr  r.  tero  in  defunctonim  dtuitaxat  ciericorum  loca 
siibroGrnri,  qui Joriuna  tenues  neqne  muneriOus  dvUibui  Umantur 
obstrivtr.' 

'  Kilian,  the  Irish  missionnrj.  preached  the  gospel  near  "Wiirz- 
burg  (in  Bavaria),  the  inhabitants  of  which  wer*'  in  his  time 
worshippers  of  Diana,  and  his  endeavours  to  convert  them  cost 
him  his  life  in  a.d.  G89.  Vid.  Acta  S.  S.  ad.  d.  8  Jul.  The  in- 
habitant:^  of  the  Ardennes  were  converted  to  CIiri?<tianity  by 
Bishop  Hubert,  in  the  middle  of  t))(>  eightit  century  after  Gliriit 
ElcuiUerii,  i.  20.  Feb.  3.  187.   Hotb,  p.  66. 
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dergy;  bat  infinitdy  more  wlis  bestowed  by  priirate 

persons,  who  were  excited  to  an  nluiost  wanton 
liberality  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  saperstiUon.^ 
Nor  were  the  priests  contented  with  the  pure!}'  spon* 

taTir  ous  ofrLirlnfi^a  of  their  barbarian  converts.  The 
Strongest  stimulants  were  employed  to  quickea  their 
pious  generosity ;  and  Charlemagne  himself  complains 
that  his  bishops  and  abbots  allured  and  frightened 
foolish  people  into  giving  np  their  goodS|  by  glowing 
deseriptBons  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pangs  of 
hell.  The  regular  trade  which  had  long  been  carried 
en  in  relics  is  also  denonnced,  and  the  base  motives 
and  nnwamintable  ends  of  those  who  engaged  in  it, 
are  exposed  in  the  Capitularies  of  the  same  great 
monarch*^ 

■  The  inniiik  wts  ooiiBtaatly  repeated,  "  Sieot  aqua  extifigiiit 
ignem,  its  elesmofljns  extiiigiiit  peocatom*"  Manftori  Ant  ItaL 

T.  ess. 

<  Capit.  duplex  Afuitgnmeme  anno  81 L    (Mod.  Qerm*  ilL 

167.  c.  y.) :  *^  Inquirendum, —  A  iUe  tecnluni  dhalssum  habeat,  qoi 

quotidie  possessiones  sues  augere  quolibet  modo  qualibet  arte 

non  cessiit,  suadendo  de  ccelestis  regni  beatitudino,  comramando 
dc  rtterno  supplicio  infcrni,  et  sub  nomine  Dei  aut  cujuslibet 
sancti  tarn  divitem  qiiam  pauperera,  qui  simplit^ioris  naturru  sunt, 
et  minus  docti  atque  cauti  inveniuntur,  si  rebus  suis  exspoliant,  et 
leiritimos  heredes  eorum  exberedaiit,  ac  per  hoc  plerosquc  ud  fla- 
gitia  et  soelern,  propter  inopiam — corapellunt,  ut  quasi  necessnrio 
furta  et  latri  rinia  cxcrceant.  G.  vi. :  Iteruiu  inquirendum  quo 
modo  aeculum  reiiquisiet,  qui  oupiditate  ductus  propter  adipiscen- 
das  res,  quas  alium  vidct  poo&identem,  hununes  ad  pf^rjuria  et  falsa 
testimonia  prccio  coiiducit.  C.  vii.  :  Quid  de  ius  dicendum,  qui 
quasi  ad  aniorem  Dei  et  sanctorum  —  ossa  et  reliquins  Sf/ /n  fiirum 
corporum  de  loco  atl  locum  tra/isferuHi,  ibiquc  novas  basiiicaii  con- 
Btruunt,  et  quoscunque  potuerint,  u(  rea  aiaas  Uluo  tradant  inatan- 
tistiiBe  adhortentar." 
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Tet  we  are  not  to  impute  this  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  accumulate  Imded  property 
entirely  to  the  lust  of  wealth,  and  the  carnal  pleasures 
it  bestows.  There  were  other  and  more  legitimate 
motives^  inherent  in  the  times  and  circamatances, 
which  greatly  quickened  the  natural  cupidity  of  the 
human  heart.  We  have  seen  that  the  accumulation 
of  land  in  a  few  hands  had  commenced  in  Gaul  pre- 
yiously  to  the  Prankish  conquest.  Nor  did  the  pro* 
cess  cease  when  that  event  had  taken  place ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Germans  soon  began  to  rival  the  Gauls  in 
adding  field  to  field ;  and  lost,  in  consequence,  much 
of  their  old  love  for  liberty  and  equality.  In  such  n 
race  the  clergy  could  not  without  danger  be  alto- 
gether left  behind.  The  instinct  of  self  preservation, 
as  well  as  the  dictates  of  ambition,  prompted  them  to 
strive  after  the  possession  of  land,  as  the  only  anchor 
of  safety  in  those  troubled  times;  as  the  necessary 
conditiou  of  the  external  stability,  influence,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Church.  No  one  can  read  the 
annals  of  that  troubled  period  without  the  reflection 

that  the  Church,  without  land  or  iiioney,  unwailikc 
in  its  very  nature,  and  unable  to  command  or  buy 
protection,  would  soon  have  been  despised  and 
trodden  under  foot. 

The  clergy,  therefore,  had  every  motive  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  which  could  act  upon  their  minds,  whe- 
ther as  individuals  or  as  members  of  an  order.  And 
under  such  a  stimulus  they  not  only  used,  but  shame- 
fully abused,  the  advantages  they  derived  from  their 
own  superiority  and  the  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
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stition  of  the  lat^«  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen* 
tary,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  one  third  of  the 

soil  of  Gaul  was  the  property  of  the  Church.^  The 
modes  in  which  these  enormous  acquisitions  had  been 
made  were  very  various,  but  seldom  very  honourable. 
The  greater  part  was  derived  from  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  those  who  purchased  eternal  happi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  their  heirs.  Many  gave  up 
their  estates  during  their  life-time,  either  in  full 
and  immediate  possession,  or  on  condition  of  enjoy- 
ing the  use.  The  motive  of  the  latter  kind  of  grant 
was  not  always  a  religious  one.  Many  souglit  to 
secure  from  rapacious  neighbours  what  they  felt 
thdr  own  inability  to  defend,  by  making  it  a  part 
vi  the  inviolable  property  of  some  guardian  saint. 
Vast  sums  were  collected  from  the  superstitious  by 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  bones  and  relics  of  de- 
parted saints.  2sor  were  the  darker  means  of  forirery 
and  perjury  left  unemployed.  So  common  indeed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  practice  of  forging  testaments 
and  deeds  of  gift,  that  the  notaries  were  compelled  to 
take  an  oatli  that  they  would  not  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  false  documents.^ 

The  disappointed  and  defrauded  heirs  made  all  the 
resistance  in  their  power,  and  the  civil  authority  was 
continually  enacting  laws  to  check  the  alarming  flow 

1  Montesquieu^  Esp.  des  Loix^  xxxi.  10. :  "  Le  clerg^  recevoit 
tant,  qu*il  faut  que  daDS  let  trois  Races  on  lui  ait  doQn4  pluaieurs 
fois  tous  les  biens  du  royaume." 

*  Greg.  Tur.  x.  19.  Of  tlie  360  Merovingian  Diplomata  given 
in  Brequigny  (Dipl.  ad  Res  Franc  spect.,  Paris,  1791  )i  about  130 
aro  considered  faise.   Yid.  Roth,  p.  257* 
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of  wealth  into  the  coffere  of  the  Church — ^but  in  vun. 
The  threat  of  excommunication  was  sufficient  to 

strike  terror  into  the  boldest  heart.  And  this  ter- 
rible engine  was  used  not  only  against  those  who 
Teally  encroached  upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
the  Churchi  but  against  every  one,  without  distinc- 
tion, who  attempted  to  recover  property  which  had 
once  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dergy.  The  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  for  spiritual  persons  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  their  mal-practices  to 
light ;  but  even  when  the  clearest  proofs  were  given 
that  documents  had  been  forged,  or  obtained  by 
improper  means,  it  was  still  regarded  as  a  heinous 
offence  to  seek  for  restitution.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  the  pious  believer,  or  the  conscience- 
stricken  sinner  who  dreaded  the  denunciations  ut  the 
Church ;  the  most  irreligious  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  excommunication,  to  which  the  civil  power  had 
attached  the  heaviest  temporal  penalties.  "  Let  him," 
runs  the  decree  of  Ghildebert,  who  refuses  to  obey 
his  bishop,  and  has  been  excommunicated,  endure 
the  eternal  condemnation  of  God,  and  moreover  let 
him  be  excluded  for  ever  from  our  palace ;  and  let 
him  who  is  unwilling  to  bear  the  chastenings  (medica' 
menta)  of  his  bisiiop  be  deprived  of  all  his  property 

'  Condi.  Lugtlun.  W.  can.  2.  (nn.  567.  Sirmoml.  i.  p.  326.)  ;  **  W 
specialiter  statuentei^,  ut  etiamsi  quorumi'umqiie  rcligiosorum 
voluntnp,  nut  Ti(*c4";sitat(',  aiit  sim|iHcit4ite  nliquid  a  legum  sax'U- 
larinni  ortlinu  visa  liicrit  iliscie[>:ir(\  vdunt  tainen  defunctorum 
deU'iit  inconcussa  nianert',  ct  in  omnibus  I'l  «•  [  lupitio,  cuslodiri.*' 
Cunf.  CoQC  AureL  iii.  can.  22.,  ct  Cone  VaBciibc  i.  c  4. 
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in  &vour  of  his  lawful  heirs."  ^  Thus  destitution  and 
disgrace  in  this  world  were  added  to  eternal  damnation 

in  tiie  next. 

The  increase  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  was  moreover 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood, 

which  prevented  the  returns  of  property  once  pos- 
sessed  by  ecdesiastics  into  its  natural  ohannels. 

Even  the  private  property  of  the  clergy  generally, 
thonf]^h  not  necessarily,  went  to  enrich  the  religious 
institutions  to  which  they  had  more  particularly  be- 
longed. It  was  not,  indeed,  legally  incumbent  upon  a 
bishop  or  abbot  to  bequeath  his  wealth  to  his  cathe- 
dral or  his  abbey,  but  it  was  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  general  custom  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  other 
way.*  And  thus  the  Church,  cuiitiimaily  making 
fresh  acquisitions,  and  resigning  little  or  nothing, 
attained  to  wonderful  results  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time. 

The  danger  arising  to  the  State  from  this  per- 
petual drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  was 
clearly  seen  long  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  Chilperic,  on  whoui,  as  we  have  nacn 
above,  the  aimalists  have  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
tyrant  and  ^  second  Nero"  (which  many  a  monarch 

•  Decrefio  Childeberti  Reyisy  ixn.  595.  ii.  :  "Qui  vero  E|>i<ro- 
pnm  suuin  noluerit  audire,  et  exconimuiiicatus  fueril  pereiincuj 
condeiunation'^m  apud  Deum  su-iinrat  (this  m:?ny  would  have 
braved),  et  itisttper  de  palatio  nostro  sit  ommno  extraneuft.  et 
omnea  facultjites  suus  paientibus  iegitiinis  ainittat,  qui  noluit 
sacerdotis  sui  raedicamcnta  sustinere."  It  might  ])e  (li5»[)Uted 
whether  tliis  decree  was  intended  to  contain  a  climax  or  a  bathos* 

*  Cone  AgatUens.  can.  33.  (an.  506).    Sirmond.  i.  p.  167. 
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who  deserved  tbem  moie  has  escaped),  complmos  that 
the  royal  treaaoiy  was  empty,  and  that  all  its  richea 

had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  "  None/' 
be  sajSy  tniij  z«iga  bat  the  bi&b<^ ;  oar  dignity 
haa  departed  and  ia  tnnafemd  to  them*" 

Gre2t)rv  of  Tours  ^  accuses  this  monarch  of  destroy" 
ing  the  wills  which  were  made  iu  favoar  ot  the  Church, 
and  adda  that  he  constantly  Uaaphoned  the  Uahopey 
and  turned  them  into  ridicule  in  his  private  hours.  Bat 
that  it  was  not  only  men  of  depraved  character  and 
enemies  of  religion,  like  Chilperic,  who  brooght  aach 
cbai^res  against  the  clergy,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
language  o(  Charlemague  himseit,  at  a  later  period, 
even  alter  the  discipline  of  the  Chuich  had  beea 
greatly  improved  by  Boniface.  •*  Do  you  call  that 
ser^'ing  God," — he  says  to  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
in  the  capitakiy  to  which  we  have  jost  referred, 
—  when  yon  do  not  even  scruple  to  seduce  the 
people  into  perjury  and  falsehood  in  order  to  in- 
crease your  riches  ?  **  Such  language  fttxn  the  lips 
of  a  pious  and  orthodox  monarch  like  Charlemagne 
reveals  to  us  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  leads  us  to 
attribute  some  degree  of  truth  even  to  the  angry  and 
envioua  worda  of  Chilperic. 

The  increased  dignity  and  inlluence,  which  accrued 
to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  from  the  accumu* 
lation  of  wealth,  were  chiefly  centred  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  bishops  and  abbots.  Throughout  the 
entire  history  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingiau 

'  Grtg.  Tur.  vi,  4G 
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dynastieSi  the  Catholic  bishops  stand  forth  in  bold  re* 
lief  as  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  personages  in 

the  state.  They  are  constantly  brought  nnder  our 
notice  as  the  counsellors  and,  not  unfrequently,  as  the 
censors  of  kings ;  as  the  companions,  on  a  footing  of 

superiority,  of  the  haughtiest  and  most  powerful  seig- 
niors; as  leaders  in  every  important  political  move- 
ment Like  the  rich  and  great  among  the  laity,  they 
appeared  surrounded  by  vassals  to  whom  their  will  was 
law,  and  numerous  dependants  lived  upon  their  lands 
in  a  state  of  hereditaiy  servitude.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  Church  itself,  they  were  irrespoiibil  le  masters 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  through  whom  they  exercised  a 
wide  and  irresistible  influence  over  the  people*  And 
to  all  the  other  ml  vantages,  temjKiral  and  spiritual, 
which  they  enjoyed  in  so  remarkable  a  combination 
was  added  the  enormous  power  of  superior  mental 
cultivation.  No  wonder  then  that  the  prelates  were 
objects  of  envy  even  to  a  king,  and  that  a  bishop's  see 
was  a  mark  of  ambition  to  the  highest  and  noblest  in 
the  land. 

We  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  dignitaries  of  the  Frankish 
Church  attained  to  the  proud  position  in  which  we 
find  them  even  under  the  Merovingian  kings. 

At  the  time  of  the  Frankish  conquest  the  Galilean 
bishops  were  possessed  of  considerable  influence,  but 
their  power  was  principally  a  moral  power :  and  for 
this  reason  perhaps  it  alone  sufiered  neither  overthrow 
nor  diminution  from  the  barbarian  invaders.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  bishops  both  to  conc^uerors  and 
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conquered  was  a  singularly  favourable  one.  The 
fiomaoce  popuialkMi,  who  had  always  respected  tkem 
as  oveneeis  and  ndets  of  the  Church,  could  not  bat 

regard  theui  with  increased  revereiiccj  alter  beeia^ 
that  theirs  was  theoolj  power  which  the  invaders  did 
not  and  could  not  oTeicome.  To  the  franks,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appeared  as  the  principal  representa- 
tiYea  of  Koman  cLvilisatioo — which,  even  in  its  ruiua^ 
they  ooidd  not  bat  respect — and  as  the  possessors  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  the  power  which  knowledge  gives, 
—  a  power  which  is  ail  the  more  ibriuidabie  to  the 
vulgar,  becanaeita  nature  and  extent  are  hidden  from 
thrir  sight. 

Alter  DO  long  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bishopB 
took  a  still  more  advantageous  position  with  regard  to 
the  new  inbabitantSi  in  consequence  of  the  conversion 

of  Clovis  to  the  Christian  faith.  Their  influence  with 
the  Gallic  population  rendered  their  willing  co-ope- 
ration  in  die  task  of  governing  his  newly  acquired 

territories  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  king; 
while  their  superior  abiUties  and  greater  koowledge  of 
aflairs  made  them  by  &r  the  most  useful  counsellors 

to  whom  he  could  a|>ply  in  all  the  weightier  matters 
of  religion,  law,  and  policy. 

The  earlier  Merovingians  had  no  occasion  to  feel 
either  suspicion  or  jtalousy  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  needed  the  friendly  support  of  the 
civil  power  in  their  struggle  with  their  Arian  rivab. 
The  Cliurcli  lhhI  the  State  had  in  fact  the  «xrcatest 
interest  in  raising  and  strengthening  each  other;  and 
as  long  as  the  former  abstained  from  ail  pretensions  of 
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independeDoe,  the  haxk^ty  Merovingiaiit  did  not 

scruple  to  manifest  the  utmost  reverence  towards  the 
dignified  clergy.^ 

To  tfaisy  which  we  may  call  the  legitimate  inflaence 
of  the  episcopal  office,  was  added  tlie  material  strength 
which  the  bishop  acquii*ed  as  the  administrator  of  the 
ever  tncreaaang  wealth  of  the  Church.  In  his  hands 
was  the  exclusive  management  of  all  Church  lands 
within  hia  diocese  ;  and  tliough  he  was  bound  in  the 
performance  of  his  function*  to  adhere  to  eatabiiahed 
rules  and  customs,  and  to  apj)ly  a  certain  portion  of 
the  funds  to  certain  purposea^he  had  still  a  very  wide 
field  for  the  exerciBe  of  an  almost  arbitrary  power; 

lie  could  not  of  course,  alienate  the  landed  property 
of  the  Ghurchi  or  burden  it  with  lasting  liabilities* 
It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary repairs  of  ecclrsiastical  buildings,  the  mainte- 
nance ot  the  inferior  clergy,  the  reUef  of  the  poor, 
and  the  decent  celebration  of  religious  aernoes.  But 
neither  the  salaries  of  his  subalterns  nor  the  services 
of  the  churchesi  increased  in  amount  and  splendour  in 
proportion  with  the  rapidly  increasing  means  which 
were  placed  in  the  bishop's  hands.  His  acknowledged 
share  of  the  entire  income  of  his  diocese  was  a  lion's 
one:  and  of  the  surplus  which  renuuned  after  defray- 

1  Tits  Beverini  Agaaa.  a  GL  MMSi.  I  S69.  (ap.  BoCli,  p.  2e5.> 
Wbea  Sftverin  approtcbed  ClOTia^  for  tbe  purpose  of  hetling  him, 
the  king  worshipped  him.  '^JBt  adormii  emn  rev.**  When  Ger- 
omiitis.  Bishop  of  PlM*i%  had  one  day  been  made  to  w§i.t  too  long 
in  the  antechamber  of  King  ChiMebert,  the  letter  was  (natarally) 
taken  ill  in  the  ni<4ht.  The  bii^hup  was  seat  for;  and  when  he 
caaiCy    Jiej;  aMambii  Sancti  palliolum.'' 
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ing  the  regular  expenses  he  was  irresponsible  master. 
Was  he  a  pious  and  self-denying  shepherd  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  he  spent  it  in  works  of  charity,  in  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  in  relieving  the  coniiitiou  uf 
the  wretched  serfs  and  slaves  who  groaned  under 
the  tyranny  of  brutal  owners.  But  if  otherwise, 
he  might  use  it,  as  we  see  that  the  majority  did,  in 
adding  external  splendour  to  the  episcopal  office,  in 
gathering  around  him  military  vassals  and  servile  de- 
pendents, and  in  vying  in  luxury  and  pride  with  the 
gayest  and  proudest  of  the  laity* 

The  humble  subordination  of  the  inferior  clergy 
to  their  spiritual  head  was  secured  by  their  absolute 
dependence  upon  him  not  only  for  their  advancement 
in  the  Church,  but  even  for  present  comfort  and  well 
being.  A  life  interest,  indeed,  in  a  portion  of  land 
was  generally  allotted  to  them ;  but  this  afibrded  little 
protection  against  a  t3rrannical  bishop,  who  could  sua* 
pend  them  from  tiicir  office,  take  away  their  land  for 
disobedience,  and  even  subject  them  to  imprisonment 
and  flogging.^ 

As  we  may  suppose,  however,  the  almost  arbitrary 

t  Vid.  Cooc  Narbon.  sn.  589.  can.  5»  &  10.  IS.  (Sirmond.  I. 
899.)*  According  to  ConeU.  Matisc  i.  an.  68 1»  c  viii.  (Sinnond. 
i.  872.)^  and  Greg.  v.  51.,  and  viii.  22.,  tbo  buhop  oould  inflict 
punitbnien^  and  a  certain  number  of  lashes  (Cone.  Uatiae.  aajs 
thirty-nine).  Bishop  Joseph,  of  Le  Mans,  caused  seversl  of  his 
clergjr,  who  had  complained  of  him  to  the  king^  to  be  whipped^ 
blinded,  and  muiHaied,  **  F^mcepit  ipsos  saeer^tes  .  .  •  .  fla- 
geUare,  atque  (quod  pejus  est  dieere)  c»eare  et  eMatnge/''^£piseop, 
Cenom,  c.  xz.  MabiUon,  Analecta,  p.  291.  Conf,  Gfeg.  Tor. 
iv.86. 
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power  thaB  esereiaedi  and  too  often  aboeed,  by  the 
bishops  and  abbots  was  not  established  without  violent 

opposition  on  the  part  of  the  suHerers.  And  since 
the  latter  had  no  legal  grounds  on  which  to  base 
their  opposition,  their  resistance  naturally  took  the 
form  of  sadden  and  violent  rebellion,  which  was  fre- 
qnently  aeoompanied  by  bloodshed,  and  even  morder.^ 
In  the  main,  however,  the  bishops  triumphed,  and  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  gradually  compelied  to 
snbniit  to  an  anthority  from  which  appeal  was  ex* 
tremely  difficult,  aud  resistance,  however  successful 
for  the  moment,  certain  to  bring  ruin  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  offisred  itJ 

As  the  bishops  aud  abbots  rose  in  the  social  scale, 
the  rest  of  the  priesthood  seemed  to  fall ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  proof  of  pride  and  love  of  power  in  the 

former,  and  of  degradation  in  tlic  latter,  that  many 
bishops  preferred  to  consecrate  persons  of  servile  con- 
dition for  the  sacred  office,  that  they  might  hear  no 

complaints  of  unworthy  tnatmeiit,  ;iiid  meet  with  no 
resistance  in  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  ruie*^ 

1  For  rebeffimis  of  tills  sort,  ^id.  Greg.  Tar.  vL  11.  Sd^  z.  15. 

uttntpermMM  toeU  dkMo  iiuHgmUB  aehmfiiisieperpaimi  refaelU 
••eloritate  le  in  nnam  eoijiirstiQiie  iatemdeoto  oollegerint,**  he* 
The  rights  of  the  elergj  against  the  bishop  were  few  enouglu  One 
hj  whM  the  rebellkms  elergy  of  JBtherini,  Bishop  of  Llnenz»  jos- 
tiied  their  opposition  le  singubr.  CenelL  Tnron,  H.  e.  xttL  gaTO 
tiMm  the  right  of  driving  strange  women  from  the  household  of  a 
bishop  who  had  no  epucopn  HeeiUhm  exiraneat  mulieres  de  frt- 
gumtia  habitaUotm  efiomf   Conf.  Greg.  Tor.  SI. 

*  The  abbots  of  those  monasteries  which  were  indnpcD^h  nt 
of  the  bishop,  acquired  ilm  suiue  power  over  the  luuiik^  ul  their 
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T^KTe  wm  ilksa  ererytluiig  in  die  position  of  the 
liih^p  to  excite  dove  and  gniify  amfaitioii.  Equal 
is  wealth  and  stitioB  to  die  Tiehettaagiuors  and  moat 
i&TO(iied  courtlrrsi  and  in  his  priestly  character  supe- 
rior to  the  king  himarif^  he  was  at  the  same  time  the 
eompaaion  of  the  ridi  and  great,  and  the  guardian 
and  Mend  ol  the  poor  and  iowI\ .  In  every  contest 
with  the  aecokr  power,  ^  popular  feeling,  which  ex- 
tended ewm  to  the  hearts  of  hit  opponents,  was  in  his 
£iTour.  Xor  cuuld  such  coliisioni  be  avwded.  The 
privileges  grsnted  to  the  Chiuch,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
its  comparative  poierty,  proved  extremely  embarraas- 
ing  to  iLti  wLvU  the  clergy  became  the  greatest 

pn^rietors  of  land  in  the  kingdom.  A  huge  portion 
of  every  gau  (or  canton)  belonged  to  the  Church ; 
and  being  exempted  from  the  usual  burdens,  and 
possessing  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  it  was,  as  it  were, 
withdrawn  fiom  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  power. 

bous*^,  as  the  bishops  over  their  inferior  clergy,  and  ro>e  to 
wealth  by  nearly  the  same  means.    Their  tyranny,  when  tl»ey 
were  inclined  to  exercise  it,  was  even  wor^ie  than  that  of  t!ie 
bishops,  because  they  were  tmbled  to  wateli  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  inmates  of  their  house.     We  meet  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  cruelty  on  the  part  ol"  the  abbots,  and  ot  turbu- 
lent opposition  on  that  of  the  monks.  The  .second  Abbot  of  Aimlrc, 
Adalfred,  who  succeeded  Ermehind,  who  became  a  hermit,  starved 
his  monks,  that  he  misrht  save  money  to  build  with,  and  had  tliom 
most  cruelly  flogged.  (Roth.  p.  2()4.  ;  Katirar,  Bishop  of  Fulda,  v.  ;i3 
deprived  of  his  see,  in  tlie  time  of  Cl^arkmagnc,  on  the  ^>eti!iori 
of  his  clergy,  who  say,  in  iiieir  libellus  svpplex,  that  Katgar  e>tiii  vcd 
old  weak  monks,  forbade  them  tu  u.>e  a  stick  in  walking,  and 
that  he  compelled  or  enticed  umuy  to  become  monks  for  their 
mon^.    Mabillon,  Acta  Saoctor.  iv.  i.  261. 
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Nor  was  it  easy  or  safe  to  infringe  upon  the  immuni« 
lies  of  the  Church,  which — besides  being  guaranteed 
by  the  law*,  and  defended  with  the  greatest  iiertin^icity 
by  the  dei^  themselves — were  supposed  to  be  under 
the  espedal  protection  of  some  patron  saint|  the  right- 

ful  owner  of  the  land. 

The  conilicting  claims  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  threw  the  count  and  the  bishop,  the  represen* 
tatives  of  either,  into  an  almost  constant  attitude  of 
rivalry  and  contest.  The  advant^e  ^vas  here  again 
almost  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  bishop,  who,  with 
equal  wealth,  had  means,  as  a  priest  and  a  ruler  of 
priests,  of  acting  upon  the  popular  mind,  which  were 
entiiely  wanting  to  his  opponent. 

We  cannot  wonder,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  office  of  bishop  was  filled  by  persons  utterly 
unfit  in  character  and  habits  to  minister  to  the  re- 
IJgions  wants  of  the  community.  As  early  «»  the  ' 
seventh  century,  in  fact,  the  Franco- Galilean  Church, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  from  its  highest  dignitaries, 
would  seem  to  have  almost  entirely  lost  the  character 
of  a  religious  institution ;  and  to  have  existed  chiefly 
to  enable  a  few  great  spiritual  lords  to  live  in  the 
greatest  splendour  and  to  engage,  with  vast  influence 
and  almost  boundless  means,  in  the  political  feuds  by 
which  the  country  was  distracted. 

Many  circumstances  combined  at  that  period  to 
bring  about  this  lamentable  perversion.    At  a  time 

.  *  .Capit.  Interrogatioiiis  d."  iis  qutc  Carolus  M.  pro  communi 
omnium  utilitate  intcrroganda  conslituit.  Aquiagraai,Sll.  (Mo- 
nttm.  Germ.  (Uist.)  iii.  p.  106*)« 
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wlieii  its  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  and  the  rising 
ambition  of  the  prelates,  called  for  the  soundest  ad- 
ministiution,  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Charch  had 
become  lax ;  and  the  metropolitan  constitution^  which 
might  have  done  something  towards  keeping  the 
bishops  in  check,  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Nor  did  the  safeguard  of  a  popular  election  any 
longer  exist.  The  bishops  had  been  originally 
chosen,  a  elero  et  popuhy  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  Church,  wliilc  their  office  retained  its  merely 
spiritual  value  and  dignity,  the  civil  authority  was 
not  much  tempted  to  interfere.  But  the  predominant 
power  of  the  Prankish  kini^s,  and  the  miglity  iu- 
fluence  they  acquired  after  the  conversion  of  Clevis, 
enabled  them  to  usurp,  from  the  very  first,  the  right 
of  nomination  to  the  vacant  sees.^  The  clergy,  in- 
deed, struggled  manfully  at  times  for  the  recovery 
of  their  natural  rights ;  but  in  the  main  the  prcBcepHo 
of  the  king  could  dispense  with  the  consemus  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and  create  a  bishop  out  of  the 
merest  layman  and  the  greatest  profligate.^ 

We  have  a  letter  of  St.  Remigius  (Remi),  the  con- 
verter  of  Clovis,  in  which  he  replies  to  a  violent 
protest  of  the  bishops  against  the  nomination  of  one 
Claudius,  an  unworthy  person,  as  presbyter ;  and  in 
which  he  excuses  himself,  not  by  defending  the  man's 
character,  but  by  saying  that  Clovis,  who  was  not 
only  the  preacher  but  die  defender  of  ^  the  Catholic 

*  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  26.   Conf.  Ca|>iMiliL  Imp.  Caroli  que  in  Lege 
Sal.  m'tltenda  sunt^  c.  ii.  (Merkt^l,  Lex.  bal.  p.  47.). 
«  Greg.  Tur.  i?.  18.,  37. 
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faith,  the  ruler  of  kingdoms,  the  guardian  of  his 
countryy  the  victor  of  nations,  had  enjoined  it"  ^ 

The  clergy  of  Tours  expressly  declare  to  Cato,  the 
presbyter,  to  whom  they  came  to  offer  the  bishopric 
on  the  death  of  Guntar,  ^^Nan  nostra  U  voluniaU 
CA'petivimuSj  sed  regis  pnvceptione"  ^ 

Almost  the  ordy  person,  therefore,  from  whom  the 
higher  clergy  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  was  the 
king  ;  who  regarded  the  great  ecclesiastical  offices  as 
so  much  patronage,  or  even  property,  which  he  might 

bestow  upon  his  favourites,  or  sell  to  the  highest 

bidder.* 

Even  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  were  dependent 
upon  the  king,  both  for  permission  to  meet,  and  for 

the  confirmation  of  their  decrees.** 

'  Epist.  S.  Remigii  ad  Ileraclium  et  alios  (Bouquet,  iv.  p.  o2.)  : 
**Scriliitis  Canonicum  non  fuisse  quod  (rex j  jussit.  Sunimo  funn;a- 
mini  Sacerdotio.  Hegiouum  Proesul,  custos  patriae,  geniium 
triumpbator  injunxit." 

•  Vid.  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  11.  lu  the  same  chapter  we  have  an 
indication  that  bishops  were  deposed  by  the  king,  without  any 
cause  but  tlie  desire  of  bestowing  their  sees  elsewhere. 

»  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  35.,  v.  47. 

*  Sec  a  letter  from  a  Synod,  in  A.n.  511,  to  Clovis  (Lcebellf 
324.):  "  Ita  ut  si  ea  nos  stutuimuis  etiam  vestro  rectn  esse 
judicio  comprobantur,  tanti  consensus  Regis  ac  Duniini  niajori 
auctoritat©  servandam  tantoruni  iirmet  sontentiani  Sacerdotum." 
"We  have  an  account  in  Greg.  iv.  26.  ot  suuiething  like  a  collision  on 
this  point  between  the  clergy  and  the  king.  A  .Syiuid  at  Saintes 
in  A.n.  562,  deposed  a  bishop,  who  had  been  npiniinted  by  CIo- 
tuiie  without  the  consensus  of  the  metropolitan  bistiops.  Clotairc 
was  already  dead,  but  his  son  Charibcrt  not  only  reversed  their 
decree  of  deposition,  but  severely  punished  all  thosf  wlio  took  any 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  royal  will.  Concil.  Aurel.  v.  can.  10. 
(Sirmoud.  i.  p.  2H0,)i  vid.  Xxebells  Gregor  von  Tours,  p.  3il» 

IX 
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The  corrapting  effect  of  this,  the  sole  control,  to 
wluch  the  iMshops  were  aubject^  was  increased  in  its 

hurtful  operdrion  by  the  character  of  the  majority  of 
the  Merovingian  kings.  Those  who  were  set  in  high 
places,  and  should  have  been  sn  example  to  the 
liv^ck  of  Christ,  wtre  the  courtiers  and  companions 
of  the  cmfiy  and  bloody  Clovis,  and  the  long  line  of 
his  wicked  or  imbecile  saccessors,  who  form  the  most 
detestable  dynasty  that  ever  fiUed  s  Western  throne. 
Clovis,  Chilperic,  Clotaire,  and  Fredegunda,  were  the 
Tirtual  heads  of  the  Prankish  Church ;  their  favour 
was  the  only  path  to  ecclesiastical  distinction ;  and 
th^  tribunal  was  the  only  one  to  which  the  bishops 
were  amenable.  That  this  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case^  IS  proved  by  numberless  passages  in  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  especially  by  the  language  which  that 
prelate  and  historian  himself  makes  use  of  to  Chil- 
peric "  If  any  of  ns,  0  Kng,"  he  says,  "  should 
venture  to  tmnsgress  the  bounds  of  justice,  he  can 
be  corrected  by  thee;  but  if  thou  shouidest  trans- 
gress, who  wiU  call  thee  to  account  ?  For  we  speak 
to  thee,  and  if  thou  choosest  thou  hearest ;  but  if 
thou  art  unwilling,  who  shall  condemn  thee,  except 
Hun  who  has  declared  that  He  is  justioe  itself?  "  ^ 

The  sad  results  of  the  many  evil  influences  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  many  more  which  we 
are  compelled  to  pass  over,  are  clearly  seen  in  eveiy 
page  of  this  period.  The  corruption  displays  itself 
more  prominently  in  the  bishops  themselves,  but  no 
doubt  their  evil  example  loosened  the  bands  of  mo- 

1  Gng.  Tor.  19. 
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raiity  and  tii^cipliue  throughout  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Church.  Gregory  is  evidently  restrained  on 
many  occasions  from  setting  forth  all  the  enormities 
committed  by  his  episcopal  brethren,  "  lest  he  should 
seem  to  be  a  detractor  fratrum  ;  "  yet  his  history  con- 
tains enough  to  fill  ns  with  disgust  and  sorrow  at  the 
corruptions  into  which  the  foremost  ministers  of  reli- 
gion had  fallen*^  ^mony  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  open  kind  was  almost  universal.' 

In  A.D.  51)1,  Eusebius,  "a  Syrian  merchant,"  pur- 
chased the  bishc^ric  of  Paris;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
installed,  discharged  all  those  who  held  offices  under 
his  predecessor,  and  supplied  their  place  exclusively 
with  Syrians.^  King  Guntram,  who  seems  to  have 
had  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  condemned  simony 
in  the  strongest  terms,  not  only  received  bribes  from 
clerical  candidates  for  the  episcopal  ofice,  but  ap- 
pointed Desiderius,  a  layman,  from  the  same  corrupt 
motives.  And  this  he  did,  "  thougli  lie  had  promised 
with  an  oath  never  ,to  ordiUn  a  bishop  irom  the  laity. 

» 

»  Greg.  Tur.  v.  4. 

«  «« Already  (a.  d.  527)  at  thmt  time,"  we  read,  in  the  Vita  S. 
Galli,  that  evil  germ  had  begun  to  bear  fruit,  viz.,  that  the  priestly 
office  was  sold  by  the  hiugs'^  he.  Bouquet,  iii.  p.  410.:  "  Averni 
vero  Clerici  cum  consensu  insipientium  facto,  et  roultis  muneribus 
ad  Rt'gcni  vcneruiii.  Jam  tunc  gcrmen  illud  iniquum  cocperat 
iiulificare,  ut  saccrdoliuia  vcnderetur  a  regibu3  aut  conipara- 
retur  a  clericis  .  .  .  .  '*  The  king  ordered  a  banquet  to 
be  given  in  lionour  of  GuUua's  elevation  tu  tho  episcopal  chair, 
at  the  public  expense.  "Nam  referre  erat  solitus  (Gailus) 
non  .unplius  donasse  se  pro  cpiscopatu  qnaiii  uiiuni  triantem  eoquo 
qui  servivit  ad  prandium."    Conf.  Greg.  iur.  lii.  2.,  viii.  20.  3y. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  x.  26. 

II  8 
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But  to  what|"  adds  the  hiBtorian,  will  not  the  auri 
sacra  fames  compel  the  homan  heart?''  ^ 

The  conduct  of  those  who  were  thus  admitted 
into  the  episcopal  seeSi  was  geDerally  ia  accordaooe 
with  the  auspices  under  which  they  entered  upon 
their  office.  The  prevalence  among  them  of  crimes, 
not  only  disgraceful  to  their  sacred  character,  but 
to  humanity  itself,  may  be  proved  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  one  of  themselves,  who  confessedly  deals 
tenderly  with  his  brethren. 

Cautinus  who,  about  the  year  a.d.  553,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Tours,  is  described  as  "  having  acted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  men ;  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  wine,  and  generally  so  drenched 
ill  llt^uor,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  carried  from  a 
banquet  by  four  men.  For  which  reason  he  became 
epileptic,  as  was  often  clearly  made  manifest  to  the 
people.  lie  was  so  incliued  to  avarice,  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  destruction  to  himself,  if  he  could  not 
take  away  something  from  the  hands  of  those  whose 
possessions  bordered  on  his  own.  The  more  i»u\veriul 
he  deprived  of  their  property  by  quarrels  and  abuse; 
the  inferior  classes  he  plundered  with  open  violence."' 
Nor  were  these  the  most  serious  of  his  offences. 
He  also  buried  a  presbyter  alive  in  the  crypt  of  his 
church  for  refusing  to  surrender  something  which 
the  bishop  had  demanded  of  him. 

Eonius,  in  the  year       580,  fell  down  in  a  drunken 

I  In  Aets  of  SimoDy  bj  GnntnoL  QfQg .  Xinr*  vi.  7.  99^ 
viii.  22. 
>  Gn8«  Tar.  iv.  12. 
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fit  when  performing  maBS  at  the  altar  in  Paris;  and 
was  generally  so  disgustingly  (deformiter)  drank, 
that  he  could  not  walk."  *  The  bishops  Palladius  and 
Bertchramnus  having  quarrelled  at  the  table  of  King 
Guntram,  accased  each  other  of  "  adultery  and  per- 
jury;"  at  which,  says  Gregory,  "many  laughed,  but 
some  who  were  possessed  of  greater  wisdom  grieved/'^ 
The  deeds  of  Pappolus,  Bishop  of  Langres,  were  of 
such  a  character  that  tliu  historian  thinks  it  better  to 
pass  over  them  without  notice.^ 

Badegisil,  Bishop  of  Mans  in  a.d*  586,  was  a  mon- 
ster in  huiiiau  form,  and  had  a  wife*  even  worse  than 
himself.  He  was  '*  very  cruel  to  the  people,  and  was 
continually  robbing  different  persons  of  their  pro- 
perty. His  wife  increased  the  savage  ferocity  of  his 
heart,  and  urged  him  ou  by  the  stimulants  oi  her  most 
wicked  counsels.  Not  a  day,  not  a  moment,  passed, 
in  which  he  did  not  wallow  in  the  spoils  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  or  engage  in  various  altercations,  lie  daily 
argued  causes  with  the  judge,  carried  on  secular  war- 
fare»  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  beat  men  with  his 
own  hand,  saying,  *What!  because  I  am  a  priest, 
shall  I  not  avenge  my  wrongs? ' "  The  historian  pro- 

»  Greg.  Tur.  v.  41.  •  IbW.  viii.  7. 

'  The  Abbot  Dagulfus  (a.  d.  583)  frequently  eoromitted  theft  and 
homicide,  et  "inadulteriis  nimiuin  disoolutus  criit.  '  lie  was  at 
la^st  kilh  d,  while  in  a  drunken  fit,  by  an  injured  husband.  "  Ideo- 
que,"  ad(l>  Orpcjory,  "documentuin  sit  hfee  eausa  clericis,  ne 
contra  Canonum  siatuta  cxtranearum  mulierum  consortio  potian- 
tur:  cum  haic  et  ipsa  lex  canonica  ct  oinnes  Scriptnne  Sanctae 
prohibennt,  pnetcr  has  feminas  de  quibus  crimcu  non  j^otest 
scstimaii." — Gr^,  Tur,  viii.  19* 
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ceeds  to  relate  the  deeds  of  this  bishop's  Nvife,  who 
was  possessed  of  ineffable  malioe ; "  and  after  relating 
tibings  too  horrible  to  be  repeated  here,  he  adds*  and 
many  other  wickerl  deeds  she  committed,  about  which 
I  have  thoaght  it  better  to  be  silent ! ^ 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  the  preval^oe 
of  corrupt  morals  amoriir  tlie  clergy  of  this  period,  by 
the  great  lenity  with  which  their  crimes  are  treated 
by  others  of  their  own  order.* 

SaL''ittarius  and  Salonius,  bishops  of  Gap  and  Em- 
brun  ia  Dauphine,  lived  in  perpetual  bloodshed  and 
lascivioosness,  and  though  twice  deposed  for  their 
crimes,  they  were  twice  restored  again  to  their  epis- 
copal chairs,  ajid  kiiig  Guntram  believed  that  his  son's 
death  uuu  Ae  eansequence  of  Ma  having  put  thoM  wretches 
in  prison  !  In  the  year  a.  d.  579,  they  were  again  ac- 
cosed  before  a  synod  assembled  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne 
under  the  auspices  of  King  Guntram.  "  They  were 
accused,"  says  Gregory,  not  only  of  adultery,  but 
of  murder.^ 

« 

1  Greg.  Tar.  ?iU.  89. 

'  Gregory  gives  us  an  account  of  a  certain  priest  (of  liaas), 
wlio  was  "  laxariosos  nimis,  amntorquc  muliLTum  ct  ^ube  ae 
fbmicationis,  omniqae  immundititt  Talde  dt  ditus/'  This  man 
took  about  with  him  a  woman  of  good  family  in  male  attire»  and 
having  been  discovered  by  her  relation^,  was  given  into  custody, 
while  the  unfbrtanatc  woman  was  burned.  The  priest  himself  was 
put  lip  for  sale,  with  the  understanding  that  if  no  offer  was  made 
for  him  he  should  be  put  to  death.  Bisliop  JBtherios  of  Lisieoz 
redeemed  ("  castigatum  verbi$  lembuM'*)  him  by  paying  twenty 
gold  pieces  and  afterwards  iniruHed  him  wUk  the  inttmeUon  of 
the  boys  of  his  dioeeee,   Greg«  t1.  86. 

«  Cieg.  Tur.  v.  21. 
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The  council  of  bisbops  decided  that  these  ofiences 

mi^^^ht  be  atoned  for  by  penitence  (a  sentence  equiva- 
lent to  an  acquittal) ;  but,  unluckily  for  the  culprits, 
they  were  also  charged  with  treason  to  king  and 
country,  and  for  this  offence  were  stripped  of  their 
episcopal  robes. 

While  the  episcopal  order  was  in  this  deplorable 
state,  the  clisci[)line  and  dignity  of  the  Cliurch,  as  wo 
might  naturally  suppose,  were  almost  entirely  lost.  So 
many  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  lived  mere  laymen, 
that  their  sacred  character  was  often  forgotten  by 
others  as  well  as  themselves;  and  notwithstanding 
the  laws  by  which  their  separate  jurisdiction  was  de- 
fended* they  were  often  called  to  a  severe  account  by 
the  civil  power,  and  even  subjected  to  capital  punish- 
ment. It  was  in  fact  the  crimes  of  the  bishops 
and  their  consequent  loss  of  influence  among  the 
people,  which  emboldened  the  kings  to  treat  them  in 
such  an  arbitrary  manner  as  they  frequently  did. 
Qotaire  L  drove  Bishop  Nicetius  from  his  diocese, 
for  daring  to  rebuke  and  excommunicate  him  for 
his  crimes.  And  so  far  were  the  bishops  from  ven- 
turing to  resist  this  attack  upon  one  of  the  noblest 
of  their  order,  that  Nicetius  was  deserted  by  all  his 

^  The  council  held  by  Guntram  at  Macon,  in  A.D.  581>  laid  the 
ban  on  all  judges  who  should  punish  the  clergj  absque  causa 
criminalis.  Cone  Matisc  K  can.  7.  (Sirmond.  i.  p.  371.)  Jbid.  can. 
43. :  **  Quicunque  Judex,  aut  secularis  Presbytero,  aut  Diacono^ 
ut  cuilibet  de  Clero^  aut  de  junioribua  abeque  voluntate  Kpiscopi 
aut  Archidiaconii  vel  Arohipresbyteri,  injuriam  infcrre  prnauinp- 
seritanno  ab  omniain  Ghriatiaoorum  conaortio  habeator  extraneud.** 

II  4 
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brethren  of  the  priesthood  with  the  exception  of  one 
deacon.^ 

Theodorus,  afterwards  bisliop  oi  i  uiirs,  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  Guntram  in  a.d.  582,  though  no  evi- 
dence of  guilt  was  brought  against  him,  and  Epi- 
pliunius,  another  bishop  who  was  incarcerated  on 
the  same  occasion,  died  in  conhnement  post  mulia 
supplida, ' 

Into  so  depluiablc  a  state  had  the  1  raiikibh 
Church  fallen,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, that  instead  of  being  able  to  spread  the  light 
of  Christianity  over  surrounding  nations,  she  setiued 
more  likely  to  be  lierself  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
turning tide  of  heathenism.  The  missionary  spirit 
had  apparently  died  out  of  the  Franco-Gallic  clergy, 
who,  engaged  as  they  were,  in  the  unscrupuious 
acquisition,  and  too  often  in  the  brutal  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  cared  little  that  the  people  of  many  a 
diocese  were  still  tlockiug  to  their  heathen  temples, 
and  their  sacred  groves.  The  power  of  self-rege- 
neration seemed  completely  wanting  to  the  Frankish 
Church,  and  had  there  not  existed  in  the  old  British 
and  Irish  Churches  a  purer  spirit  and  a  quicker 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  many  parts 
of  Germany  must  have  remained  for  a  considerable 
period  in  a  state  of  heathen  darkness. 

The  first  efforts  to  restore  some  degree  of  order 

>  Vita  S.  yiretii  (Bouqaet,  iii.  p.  419.):  **  Ab  Episcopis  relitjuis, 
qui  adulatores  Ivegis  eiTecli  fiu^raiit  atque  a  suis  omnibus  dert^ 
lictus.  .  .**  r  v.D.  582.)  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  24. 

^  Greg.  Tur.  vi.  24, 
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and  morality  to  the  Gallic  Church  were  made  by 
St  Golamban,  St.  Gall,  and  8t  KilliaDy  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  British  Church,  the  records  of 
which  were  carefully  destroyed  by  the  Komish  hier- 
archy. Their  labours,  however*  appear  to  have  had 
no  perceptible  results.  The  more  successful  and 
more  celebrated  Wiulried,  who  well  deserved  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  was  of  the  same 
nation  as  his  forerunners,  but  differed  from  them  in 
being  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Komish  ritual.  Win- 
fried,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Boniface,  was 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  was  bom  at  Eyrton,  in 
Devonshire,  about  a.d.  684.  Very  early  in  life  he 
became  a  monk,  and  was  renowned  in  his  own  coun- 
try  for  that  purity  of  manners  and  earnest  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  religiun,  of  which  neither  the  severe 
trials,  nor  even  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  suc- 
ceeding life  could  ever  deprive  him.  The  missionary 
spirit,  by  which  he  was  more  strongly  possessed  than 
almost  any  man  of  whom  we  read  in  history,  im- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  and 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Frieslaiul,  to  which 
country  he  went  in  a.d.  716.  The  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance there  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  being 
immediately  after  the  temporary  expulsion  of  the 
Franks  by  llatbod ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  without  accomplishing  his  purpose.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  first  unavailing  efforts 
to  convert  the  heathen  were  made  without  any 
previous  application  for  the  sanction  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  therefore  in  all  probability  after  his  return 
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from  Frieskind  that  Winfried  formed  those  decided 
opinions  respectlux  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  the  divine,  absolute,  arid  universal  authority  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  for  which  he  subsequently 
became  so  remarkable. 

In  A.D.  718,  having  obtained  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the 
Pope,  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Rome.  A  man 
>vlu)  united  so  much  uuduubted  piety  with  so  much 
devotedness  to  the  papal  chair,  could  not  but  meet 
with  the  best  reception.  He  received  a  commission 
finnu  (iiTijorv  11.  to  covert  the  heathen,  and  to  brin'r 
all  »uch  as  weix'  already  Christians  into  the  Romish 
communion.  The  first  success  he  met  with  was 
amons?  the  He^isians  at  Ami3neburg  in  a.d.  722. 
He  hud  [uwiously  preached  without  eltect  among 
the  1'huringians,  who^  though  they  were  nominally 
i^hrir^tianik  had  comipted  the  doctrines  and  practice 
i»t  V  hn?iUjuuty  with  a  large  aduiLsLture  of  Paganism. 

Ou  his  siHNMid  Tisit  to  Kotne,  in  723,  Winfried 
was  iHMiseorated  bishop  by  Gr^ory  II*,  who  gare 
huu  the  naiuo  of  IVniface,  bv  which  he  is  most 
(Wuilmrlv  kinmu  in  historr*  It  wis  on  this  occasion 
iWi  t^Mriitweing;  wiih  Aal  stdD  in  the  dioice 

t^ud       v^f  iiiiicnuiient^^  which  is  ohanic:<:rUlic  of  the 
how  i^rrtkthf  sttch  a  nan  might  serve  the 
ihU'ix'Ht^  whWh        newest  to  the  papal  heart,  en- 
vUi*\oui\\l  tv^  Mil  J*       t\:*.iirv  ^^v-oiAtL  oi  Gt:^riUiiny  still 
u  i V  t\  i^u l\  iv^       l\    r  *  chMr« 
kv^»rf:KV  wai»  itNittctd  lo  swear  Vr  the  bodr  of 
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the  Church  of  Kome,  and  would  renst,  to  the  utmost 

of  his  power,  all  those  who  swerved  from  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  Father  of  the  Church.^  "  I,  Boiii- 
ftce,"  111118  the  oath,  bishop^  by  the  grace  of  God, 
promise  to  thee,  blessed  St.  Peter,  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  thy  blessed  representative,  Pope 
Gregory,  and  to  hia  aucceBsors,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  undivided  Trinity, 
and  by  this  thy  most  sacred  body,  ....  never  to  do 
anytMng  in  any  way  against  the  unity  of  the  general 
and  universal  Ghurch,  ....  and  to  observe  fidelity, 
and  purity,  and  fellowship  in  the  interests  of  thy 
Church,  and  towards  thee»  to  whom  the  Lord  God 
hath  given  the  power  of  binding  and  of  loosing,  and 
to  thy  aforesaid  representative  (vicar)  and  to  his 
successors.  And  if  1  shall  see  any  priests  altering 
anything  contrary  to  the  institutions  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  I  will  hold  no  communion  or  fellowship 
with  them,  but  will  rather,  if  possible,  prevent  them ; 
but  if  not,  I  will  ^dthfully  and  immediately  report 
such  persons  to  my  apostolical  lord."  He  farther 
invokes  upon  himself  the  fate  ot  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  should  he  prove  unfaithful  to  his  vows. 

The  importance  of  the  bent  thus  given  to  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  Boniface  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. The  great  object  of  the  papal  policy  at  this 
period  was  to  find  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 

*  Indiculus  Sacramenti  (ap.  Sirroond.  i.  p.  512.).  Boniface 
humbly  styles  himself  exiguus  Episcopus.  It  is  woi  tliy  of  notice, 
in  passing,  that  even  tliis  iastrumeut  \A  dated  by  the  year  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  Leo's  reigo. 
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V  "..'5  jnn-^-.  -iiTTS^  JEii  ^imriiw?  ^  Popes  to 
'  -ii  js-  r'ii^-  ^aw^  w^iich  Lad 

3»ai  "UiS  aiijtrfr  It  3xi3r  ^vuzxe  drank 

r^,r»  *r.vtfj>?-  v-'-^  ^~  "-^  ?-i>:;:^s#  Tr^:*!a  -s^y  deserved : 

r/ -V  'i-nl  i-iiioTcrr,  had  nnsed  ui  angry 

oy//^'"^'^*^^-:  '^--'^^  ^         ^   •  '-^  -^:crLil  power  to 


m0^f/fn^^  He  had  xujC  komed  irom  Sc.  Aagustiae 
i^u^  fAhfM  thb  poUcf  oC  a  temponsmg  idapUtion; 

wbftn  hf:athen  r»:mpl':,  or  a  sacred  oak,  he  was 

firrt.  witi^ifiwi  till  ho  had  utterly  destroyed  them.  The 
,,„„j„fti*U  rif  the  Franks^  however,  soppUed  him  with 
ih(^  ujiU>rf»Hl  inoariH  of  success  which  had  hitherto  been 
WMiil'IfiK'  After  hi«  consecration  as  bishop,  the  Pope 
jfHvii  lilm  l<at«ni  of  recommendation  to  Carl  Martel, 
III  wh»»M(»  liiUuoHt  uUo  il  hiy  that  discipline  and  subor- 
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dination  should  take  the  place  of  the  license  auvl 
anarchy  which  had  hitherto  disgraced  the  Church.^ 
Carl  Hartel  not  only  received  him  with  the  greatest 
reverence,  but  zealously  seconded  his  efforts,  and  gave 
him  a  general  epistle  to  all  bishops,  dukes,  counts, 
and  in  short  to  all  office-bearers  throughout  the 
empire,  to  give  countenance  and  aid  to  Boniface,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  purposes.^  The  advantage,  and 
indeed  necessity,  of  the  assistance  thus  afforded  is  fre* 
quently  acknowledp^eJ  by  Ijonlface  himself,  who,  where 
the  power  of  reason  proved  insufficient,  was  not  slow 
in  using  the  weighty  arguments  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished  by  his  zealous  patron. 

With  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Pope 
and  Carl  Martel,  he  proceeded  to  complete  the  con- 
version of  the  Hessians,  and  subsequently  went  a 
second  time  on  a  mission  to  the  Thuringians,  on  whom 
he  had  hitherto  produced  little  or  no  impression.  This 
,  nation,  like  the  Saxons  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
was  prejudiced  against  Christianity  and  its  priests,  in 
whom  they  only  saw  the  agents  of  the  Frankish 
domination.  Among  them,  therefore,  Boniface  ap- 
peared armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power. 
He  everywhere  cut  down  their  sacred  groves,  hoping  by 

*  Greg.  P.,  Epist  ad  Carol.  Ducem  (Sirmond.  i,  p.  512.). 

^  Carol.  Maj.  Dom.  EpUL  Generalis:  "  Dominis  Sanctis  ei  Apo- 
itolicis  in  Ciiristo  patribus,  Episcopis,  Ducibus,  Comitibiu,  Yir 
cariis,  DomoBticis,  seu  omnibus  agentibus,  Junioribus  nostris  sea 
Missis  decaiTeDttbii<;,  et  amicis  nostris.  Cognoscatis  qualtter  Apo- 
Btolicus  Tir  .  .  •  .  Bonifacius  Bp.  ad  nos  Tenit  et  nobis  soggessit^ 
qaod  sub  no$iro  mmdeburdo  reciperB  deberemos." 


i 
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this  means  to  iproveto  the  people,  the  nullity  of  those 
heathen  gods  who  neglected  to  avenge  an  insult  of- 
fered to  their  dei^ ;  and  when  resistance  was  made  by 
the  iinooDTerted,  they  were  put  down  by  force  of  arms. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  II.,  in  A,D.  731,  Boni- 
face  reported  the  results  of  his  labours  to  his  sue* 
cessor  Gregory  III.  The  new  Pope  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  Christeudoiii, 
by  bestowing  upon  Boniface  the  paUium  of  arch* 
bishop,  and  by  naming  him  yicar  apostolic,  with 
power  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Frankish 
empire.^  It  is  evident  throughout  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  man,  that  while  the  impulses  of  his  own 
heart  would  liave  led  him  into  the  yet  untrodden 
wilderness  of  heathenism,  his  patrons  at  iiome  were 
anxious  to  employ  him  in  the  important  task  of  re- 
organising^ OTi  purely  Romish  principles  the  hithei  to 
too  independent  Frankish  Church.  After  his  return, 
therefore,  from  his  third  journey  to  Rome,  we  find 
hi  in  exclusively  engaged  in  settling  the  external  a^airs 
of  the  Church,  in  which  the  commission  of  the  l^ope, 
and  the  friendship  of  Carl  Martel,  and  subsequently 
of  Pepin  and  Garloman,  gave  him  ahanost  unlimited 
authority.  In  a.d.  739,  he  divided  Bavaria  into  the 
four  dioceses  of  Salzbui^,  Freiaingen,  Katisbon,  and 
Passau.  In  Austral  and  among  the  newly  converted 
Hessians  and  Thuringians,  he  established  bishoprics 
at  Wuriabuig,  Eichstadt,  Burabuig  and  Erfurt.  He 
also  founded  several  monasteries^  <me  of  which,  at 
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Fluda,  A.D.  744,  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  for 
the  learaiag  aud  piety  of  its  iomates.^ 

The  raooeiB  of  BoDt&ce  in  his  endeavoara  to  pro* 
mote  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  so  rapid 
and  complete,  that  he  was  ahle,  as  early  as  a.d*  743, 
to  summoii  the  first  German  Council,  which  was  held 
at  some  place  uukiiuwn,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Bhine.  At  this  synod,  the  proceedings  of  which 
haye  come  down  to  us,  the  influence  of  Boniface  was 
completely  predominant;  and  the  newly  organised 
German  Church  acknowledged  the  most  complete 
subjectioQ  to  the  Holy  See. 

"We  have  decreed,"  say  the  assembled  bishops,  "  iu 
our  synodal  assembly,  and  declared,  that  we  wish  to 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  &ith  and  unity,  and  to  sub* 
jection  to  the  Roman  Church  until  the  end  of  our 
lives ;  that  we  wi^  to  submit  ourselves  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  r^nreSCTtative* ;  that  a  synod  shall  be  held 
every  yuar  ^  that  metropolitans  shall  fetch  tlieir 
paUia  from  Borne;  that  we  desire  in  aU  things  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the 
canons,  that  we  may  be  nuuibcred  among  his  sheep.''^ 

It  was  also  enacted  that  btshiq^  should  abstain 
from  war  and  the  chase,  and  the  use  of  secular  gar- 
ments, aud  take  measures  for  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry  in  their  several  provinces,   ^e  monasteries 

•  Greg.  III.  P.,  Ep.  \ ii.  ad  Bouifac.  Conf.  Ep.  Bonif.  ad  Zachsr. 

P.  (Sirmond.  i.  j  j..  727.  729.). 

•  lioiuf.  Epij>c.  ad  (  inibt  i  f lniui  (ed.  Wurdfwein,  p.  73.). 

•  This  took  place  not  without  »ome  scruples.  Zachar.  P.,  Ep.  T, 
ad  Bonir.  (Sirmond.  L  p.  ii47.). 
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and  niumeries,  which  had  fallen^  Bke  the  rest  of  the 

Cliurch,  into  a  state  of  dissolution,  were  brought 
under  the  stricter  rule  of  St.  Benedicti  and  subjected 
to  regolar  surveillance,^ 

Had  wcahh  and  honours  been  his  object,  Bonifece 
might  now  have  rested  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tbera. 
He  had  formed  the  strictest  and  most  friendly  al- 
liance with  Carloman  and  Pepin  ;  he  was  honoared 
and  valued  at  Rome  as  the  greatest  and  most  sue- 
cessfol  cham^on  of  St.  Peter*s  claims,  and  he  was 
Teverniced  by  his  countrymen  at  home  as  little  less 
than  an  apostle,  in  a.d.  744  he  was  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Cologne^  as  his  archiepisoopal  residence^ 
and,  in  the  following  year,  to  that  of  Mayence,  with 
a  g^^neral  superiuiendtnce  and  authority  over  the 
whole  Prankish  Church*  He  had  also  the  satislae- 
uon  of  se«n^  hb  patroo  and  frieiid,  Pepin«  assume 
the  title  c:"  kinsr :  and  though  we  art  expressly 
informed  what  part  he  took  in  ihe  Yimous  embassy 
Imn  Pepin  to  the  Pope^  respecting  the  depoattioQ  of 
the  Mervvir.^ii-ii^  vet  we  ca:.  ^r^elv  doubt  zLat  Ii 
was  sent  as  hia  suggestion.  \Vhs^.  in  fiict,  oould  be 
moie  in  accoidaim  with  his  princ^iea^  more  gratify- 
Ir^  h:3i»  as  a  of  the  hrilfiaiH  success  his 
^flPorts  ji>  unite  and  jti^ngthen  the  Riftw^igftK  Ohtirchy 
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tban  that  the  most  powerful  prince  in  £urope  should 
ask  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  before  he 
ventured  to  ascend  a  throne,  the  power  of  which  he 
had  long  possessed  ? 

But  nrither  the  favour  and  friendship  of  his  sove- 
reign, on  whose  head  be  hud  helped  to  place  a  diadem, 
nor  the  still  more  precious  approbation  of  his  spiritual 
master,  the  foundation  of  whose  power  he  had  laid 
deep  and  stioiiL'^  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe,  could 
satisfy  the  earnest  soul  of  Boniface.  In  his  eyes  even 
kings  and  popes  were  but  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  crlory  of  God.  Keither  age,  nor  the 
honours  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  were  now 
within  his  reach,  could  relax  or  cool  the  fsrvent  zeal 
which  burnt  within  his  breast.  The  quiet  and  dig- 
nified routine  of  a  prelate  s  duties  were  far  less  suited 
to  his  nature  than  the  struggles  and  dangers  of  the 
missionary's  life.  When  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  resigned  his  well-earned  dignities  to  those 
smaller  souls  who  could  find  an  end  in  them,  and  went 
forth  again  to  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
barbarous  Frisians,  who  were  stili  sitting  in  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism.  His  death  was  worthy  of  his 
life;  and  no  doubt  such  as  he  himself  wotdd  have 
most  desired.  His  efforts  among  the  Frisians  were 
crowned  with  great  success;  but  his  zeal  in  de- 
stroying their  temples  excited  a  bitter  opposition 
aiuong  those  who  still  clung  to  the  superstitions  of 
their  fathers.  He  had  appointed  the  fifth  of  July, 
A.D.  755,  as  the  day  on  which  he  would  meet  the 
newly  baptized  converts  at  a  place  in  the  luigh- 
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bourhood  of  Utrecht,  and  encourage  them  by  his 
exhortations  to  oontinae  in  the  faith.  Instead  of 
these,  however,  there  appeared  an  armed  and  furious 
crowd  of  heathens,  who  fell  upon  Bonilace  and  his 
oompanions  in  the  huts  whidi  they  had  thrown  up 
for  their  temporary  residence.  Boniface,  on  this  oc- 
casion, forbade  his  followers  to  resist,  and  marching 
forth  in  peaceful  array  at  the  bead  of  his  brother 
missionaries,  he  found  with  them  the  martyr's  death, 
wliich  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes.  Thus 
died  St*  Boni^Boe,  and  it  were  well  if  every  saint  in 
tiie  Calendar  oould  show  as  good  a  title  to  that  l<^y 
appellation.* 

Yet  he  was  far  from  being  free  from  the  errors  of 
the  age  in  whidi  he  liwd,  and  the  usual  weaknesses 

of  his  own  peculiar  temperament.  Very  earnest  and 
zealous  men  are  for  the  most  part  to  a  certain  degree 
one-sidedf  and  very  honest  men  are  apt  to  be  rough 

in  the  modus  operatidi, 

'  IF  anything  oootd  make  ns  nijnst  to  the  memofy  of  Boniface^ 
it  would  he  the  abeord  ezaggeiation  of  his  merits  in  which  Mane 
aeabti  of  the  pment  daj  indulge.  Bishop  Ketteler  of  Majenoe^ 
in  his  pastoral  letter  0^)^  deoUues,  that  without  his  influence 
the  Carlovingians  wotUd  never  have  entertained  the  idea  of  esta- 
Ulshing  a  Christian  State;  naj,  that  without these»  there  would 
probably  have  never  been  a  German  people  at  aU^  perhaps  net 
even  a  common  German  language.  "  When»  therefore^"  he  eon- 
tinneSy  *  this  spiritual  foundation  was  subsequent!/  destroyed,  and 
the  spiritual  bands  bj  which  St  Bontlaoe  had  united  the  Ger* 
man  nations  weie  tern  asonder,  it  was  all  over  with  the  nni^ 
and  the  greatness  of  the  German  people.  A$  lAe  Jtwi  hit  Mr 
mittum  t^KM  earth  when  they  crucified  the  MMah,  so  the  Ger- 
man jMopfe  puwe  Ito  hfiy  eoXHng  in  the  hinffdom  of  Cad, 
when  it  ftnt  die  uniformity  of  faith  wkidk  Bonykce  eOahMedJ' 
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We  have  seen  that  be  went  forth  among  the  hea- 
thens with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Jews,  to  destroy 

the  evil  thing  from  the  face  ot  the  earth.  He  was 
scaroely  more  gentle  in  hU  dealings  with  those  whom 
he  oonsidered  heretics,  and  he  denounces  in  the 
strongest  terms  all  his  brother  priests  who  deviated 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  what  he  held  up  as  the  canons 
4>f  the  fiftthers.   In  a  letter  to  Pope  Zachary,  he  prays 

for  his  aid  as^ainst  t\Yo  wicked  and  blasphemous 
heretics,  who  diHered  in  the  nature  of  tlieir  error, 
bat  were  equal  in  the  weight  of  their  sins."  He  calls 
upon  the  Pope  to  use  his  apostolical  authority  "to 
cast  these  two  heretics  into  prison,  and  to  prevent 
jmy  one  from  speaking  to  them,  or  holding  any  com- 
munion with  them."  ^  He  applies  to  married  priests 
the  epithet  fomicatores.  He  is  extremely  angry 
with  an  Iriah  priest  named  YiigiliuSi  who  lived  in 
Bavaria,  for  maintuning  that  the  earth  was  round, 
and  that  the  antipodes  were  inhahited,  which  seemed 
to  him  and  Pope  Zachary  a  highly  heretical  and  dan- 
gerous doctrine ;  since  the  ancient  &ther8,  Lactantius, 
Hieronymns,  and  Augustine,  had  all  held  that  the 
earth  was  a  level  plain.  In  answer  to  Boniface's 
complaints,  Zachary  directs  him  to  call  a  council,  and 

expel  ironi  the  priesthood  and  the  Church  the  man 
who,  against  God  and  his  own  soul,"  professed  that 
"  perverse  and  wicked  doctrine  that  there  was  "  an- 
other world,  and  other  men  beneath  the  earth."* 

>  Bouifae.  Ep.  ad  Zachar.  P.  (Sirmond.  i.  p.  552.).  Conf.  Cone 
Roman.  (Ibid,  i,  p.  551.'). 
'  Ep,  Bonifae,  140.(6d.  Wiirdtwein);  **De  perversa  antem  et 
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His  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  Church  led 
him  to  give  an  excessive  and  dangerous  importance 
to  the  uiinutcst  external  observances.  In  him,  no 
doubt,  this  narrow  ritualism  proceeded  from  the 
desire  '^whether  he  eat  or  drank,  or  whatever  he  did, 
to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God ; "  but  his  example 
fostered  in  others  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee.  In  all 
doubtful  matters  he  applied  to  the  Pope  for  his  judg- 
ment,  which  he  considered  final,  and  binding  upon 
every  Christian.  Zachary  replied  with  the  utmost 
readiness  to  all  his  inquiries,  and  warns  him  against 
eating  crows  or  storks,  and  still  more  strongly  against 
allowing  beavers,  hares,  and  wild  horses  to  be  used  as 
the  food  of  Christians.  He  then  proceeds  to  answer 
Boniface's  question  as  to  the  proper  time  of  eating 
ham,  respecting  which,  he  says,  no  directions  had  been 
given  by  the  fathers ;  but  he  advises^  on  his  own  au- 
thority, that  it  should  not  be  eaten  until  it  had  been 
cooked,  or  smoke(],  ;ujd,  that  it  it  must  be  eaten  raw, 
it  should  be  eaten  alter  the  iestival  of  Easter.^ 

The  practice  common  among  the  Germans  of  eating 
horseflesh,  more  particularly  excited  the  indignation 
of  Boniface  and  Pope  Gregory  III.  You  add,"  says 
the  latter,  in  an  epistle  to  Boniface,  that  some  eat 
wild  horses,  and  very  many  tame  ones.   By  no  means, 

iniqua  doctrina  quam  contra  Deum  et  animam  suam  locutus  est 
clarificatum  hwvh  ;  ita  vum  confiteri  f/twd  alius  miaidus  ct  alii 
honiiues  sub  ten  a  sunt^  huuc  accito  coQciUo^  ab  eccld&ia  peile^ 
sacerdolii  privatum." 

>  Zachar.  P.,  Fp.  n<l  Bomf.  (Wiirdtwein,  p.  87.) :  "  Et  hoc 
inquisiti,  post  quantum  tcmporis  debet  lardum  coiuedi.  Nobis  a 
patribus  instituium  pro  hue  non  eai/* 
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holy  father,  allow  this  to  be  done  in  future,  but,  as 
far  as  you  can,  with  the  aid  of  Christ,  restraia  the 
people  and  bring  them  to  a  becoming  repentance ;  for 
it  is  an  unclean  and  execrable  thing."  * 

The  vigour  of  Boni&ce,  and  the  zealous  co-opera- 
tion of  his  Anglo-Saxon  foUowers,  to  many  of  whom 
he  gave  bishoprics  in  Germany,  arrested  the  lull  of 
the  Franco-Gallic  Church.  The  immediate  efiect  of 
his  mission  was  no  doubt  to  make  the  clergy  less 
troublesome  to  the  State  than  they  had  previously 
been,  by  bringing  the  turbulent  ecclesiastical  seigniors 
into  subordination  to  a  spiritual  head.  But  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
unity  and  Iloman  supremacy  was  to  make  the  Church 
more  powerful,  and  less  dependent  on  the  civil  au- 
thority than  before,  and  to  enable  the  bishops  of 
Rome  to  advance,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  having 
them  allowed  their  haughty  claims  to  universal  do- 
minion. 

1  Gieader,  u.  22. 
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